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To the HoxoukaBLe 


Sir STEPHEN FOX. 
S 1R, 


T is becauſe I can make no better 
Return for the many Obligations 
you have laid upon me, that I 

take this way to expreſs my Gratitude. 
When a thankful Heart is deprived of 
Power and Oportunity to _— its 
Gratitude, the Returns it makes can 
hardly miſs of being Troubleſome and 


Officious; and that is my caſe at preſent. 

This piece of Hiſtory, I beg leave to 
Dedicate to You, Sir, falling into my 
hands about a year and a halt ago, and 
having read it with Pleaſure, I thought 
ſome of my hours in the Country might 
be worſe employ'd, than in putting it in- 
to Engliſh, for the ule of thoſe who are 
not well acquainted wich the French 


Tongue, but delighted in Hiſtory, 


A Ton 


— 


„ 
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And this Hiſtory, litle as its bul 


And therefore, all I will beg leave to ſay 


excellent Judge of Men, | the late Earl 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

You know very well, Sir, that the Tran- 
ſactions and Events of paſt Times, are of 
mighty uſe towards the regulating and di- 
recting the Meaſures of —_— Ages: 

IS, 4 
bounds with variety of Changes and Al- 
terations, as well in the Tempers of Prin- 
ces, as in the ſeveral and different Intereſts 
of thoſe States and Kingdoms, that at 
rſt embarked in the framing of the 
League it relates, or were afterwards 
forced or allured into the Proſecution of 
If, 
Should I tread in the common Path 
of Dedicators, this would be the proper 
place to entertain you with a Panegyrick, 
{uch as I could make, on your excellent 
Qualities and Endowments ; but as Ho- 
races Modeſty kept him, as he ſays, 
from attempting the Praiſe of Auguſtus 
and Agrippa, fo I, from a Senſe of my 
Inability, forbear attempting Y ours, left 
I ſhould fully and tarniſh what I vainly 
fancied I could embelliſh and illuſtrate, 


is, that had that Great Hiſtorian, and 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

of Clarendon, been writing his Hiſtory 
now, the Character he juſtly gave you, 
when you were young, mult have riſen 
in proportion to your Years, and the 
important Services you have done your 
Prince and Country, in this and the for- 
mer Reigns. 

That Honeſty and Diſcretion, that 
Induſtry, Modeſty, and Prudence, which 
were ſo conſpicuous.in you then, and to 
which that Noble Author ſolely aſcribes 
the good Order and Government of that 
Exiled Prince's Family; I ſay, all thoſe 


Virtues and Endowments, which were 
then but in their bud, tho equal to the 


Employments that exerciſed them; by 
the long practice of them ſince, and the 
Encreaſe they have received by Experi- 
ence, muſt have obliged his Lordſhip to 
enlarge and raiſe your Character, in 
proportion to the Eminent Services you 
have done, and the long Experience you 
have had, in the moſt Important Poſts 
of this Kingdom. 

Were it not for fear of offending your 
unaffected Modeſty and Goodneſs, I 
ſhould gratify che ſtrong W 1 

ave 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
have to enlarge upon your Exemplary 
Piety, your Fervent Devotion, and your 
Boundleſs Charity: But the Religious 


Care you have taken of the Poor and 


Aged, and the laſting Monuments of 
your Charity which you have, with great 
Charge erected, ſpeak forth your Piety in 
that Motto, far beyond what any Tongue 
or Pen can expreſs: And they are plain 
Arguments of your Sincere Gratitude to 
Almighty God, to whoſe Bounty you 
willingly aſcribe what you juſtly poſſeſs, 
and diſcreetly enjoy, in this World. 


Pardon my Preſumption in ſaying ſo 


much as I have taken the Liberty to do 
on this Head, and, in your uſual Good- 
neſs, impute it meerly to a Senſe of my 
Obligations, and to an earneſt defire to 
teſtify what, with much ReſpeR and Sin- 


ccrity, I am, SIR, 


Tour moſt Humble, 
Moſt Obliged, and 


Faithful Servant, 


R. . 
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THE 


PREFACE 


T ii no extraordinary thing to. ſee ſeveral States 
combine againſt _ JIE. more powerful than 
any or all of them, either to ſet bounds to its 
Greatneſs or to bring down irs Exorbitant Pow- 

er; but it is what very rarely happens, that ſeveral 
Sov ERAIGNS ſhould confederate againſt one State, leſs 
powerful than any of them, with a deſign to deſtroy it. 
Alliances of this kind ſeem ſo contrary to all the eſta- 
bliſh'd Rules of Policy, that one would think ſuch Events 
impoſſible, were there not Inſtauces to prove them 


practicable. The moſt celebrated Example of this 


Nature, is the League concluded at Cambray in the 
Tear 1508. Between the Pope, the Emperour of 
Germany, and the Kings of France and Arragon, 
againſt the Republick of Venice. 


The Hiſtory of a League, ſo Singular and Remarka- 
ble as this is, requires the greateſt Perſpicuity and 
Exatineſs. It deſerves the utmoſi Curioſty to ſearch 
into the Motives that induced ſo many Princes to 
agree in layirig aſide thoſe Maxims of State by 3 
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they uſually regulate their Conduct; and to enquire, 2 
what Fatality it was, that all the Conjeftures of Wiſe 
Men at that time about future Events, proved, by 
what followed, to be no other than ſo much falſe Rea 
ſening · The Hiſtory of ſuch Events teaches all States 
aud Kingdoms, not to be abſolutely Secure, but to fear 
Accidents, even where the greateſt Humane Prudence 
rells them that they cannot poſſibly happen. By all the 


erdinary Rules of Politicks, the Republic of Venice 


was in full Security, in the Tear 1508. Its greateſt 


Forecaſt could perceive nothing but Peace, Tranquility, 


* 2 


ana Glory, when ſuddenly the Clouds were gathered, 
and ſuch a Storm form d againſt it, as by its Firſt Blaſt, 
ſhook their very Capital City, and in a few Days over- 
threw all that Grandeur and Reputation, they had been 


Rearing up for ſeveral Ages. 
b Newer bad the Republick of Venice been ſo Power- 


ful, as it was at that Time; nor were ever their 


Neighbours, in 4 Appearance, leſs in a Condition to 
give them any Alarm or Diſturbance than they were 
then. The Senate ballanced their Power ſo Evenly, that 
into which ſoever' Scale they threw it, that Side had a 
mighty Advantage and Superiority : And ſo dextrouſly 

d they manage Matters with their Neighbours, that the 

atred of one of thoſe. got them the Friendſhip and 
Favour of the other. The only Calamities they had to 
fear, were ſuch as the greateſt Humane Penetration 
could not foreſee, nor the beſt Efforts divert, according 
ro the ordinary Courſt of Events. In ſhort, never was 
any State more Firm and Settled than it ſeem'd to be 
guſt before its Fall, when all Europe with Amaſe- 
ment ſaw the greateſt Humane Prudence Humbled 
and Baffled in the Senate of Venice. 


And yet, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, upon 
further Keſtection, I cannot think, that the League of 
| Cambray 
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Cambray mas ſo miraculous, as at firſt Sight it ſtems 
0 have been. The ' Ballance of . Power, that Har- 


ling Chimera of fo many Politicians, .which the Vene- | 


tians. endeavour'd to eftabliſh. among their Neigh- 
hours, with ſo much Exabtneſs and Evenne ſe, without 
any Regard to the juſt Rights of Princes, or their own. 
Alliances, did by a certain Counter-blow, really prove 
the neceſſary Cauſe of the League of Cambray. The 
Friends of the Republick, being weary of its Conduct, 
conceived a Diſguſt againſt them, as being Allies who 
little regarded any Ties or Obligations. - The Haug hti- 
neſs and Covetonſneſs of the Venetians had exaſpera- 
ted their Enemies to ſuch a Degree, as cut of all Hopes 
of A ſmcere Reconciliation by any Treaty. And there- 
fore it was, that both Friends and Enemies uniting in 
a perfect Averſion againſt them, and that producing 4 
mutual Confidence, they all combin'd the Ruin of. that 
Republic, whoſe Conduct and Practices had given ſo 
great. Diſguſt and Mortification to all the | World. 
Every thing proceeded according to the order of Second 
Cauſes, = there was nothing Supernatural in all this 
Event. 3 


One thing however may be ſaid to excuſe the Veneti- 
ans, for not foreſeeing that their Conduct would ſometime 
or other give Ground for an Alliance of this Nature + 
And that is, that thoſe Sovereign Princes that formed 
it, could not be thought to go into it, without Acting a- 
gainſt their greateſt Intereſt , and that ſuch a League 
as that of Cambray, could be no other than the Produtt 
of the unbridled Paſſions and Reſentment of the Princes 
that made it. However plauſible this may be, yet it 
cannot ſufficiently juſtifie the Senate of Venice. So- 
vereign Princes ſuffer themſelves ſo often to be led blindly 
by their Paſſions, that it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that their Honour or Intereſt is always the Rule of their 
Conduct. It #s ver) likely, that the Republick of Ve- 
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| The Preface; 
nice would haue Settled its Greatneſs upon a more Solid 
and laſting Foundation, if inſtead of its refined and 
ſuſpicious Politicks, and weighing too nicely the Bal- 
Cance of Power, it had applied it ſelf to gain the 


Friendſhip, and preſerve the Confidence of its Neighs - 


bours. But it took the former Courſe ; and its 
Scheme of Politicks often obliged it to do many unju- 


ifi able and ill Offices to its Neighbours. By this 


means, the Venetians incenſed all its Neighbouring 
Powers againſt it; and the overſtretch'd Precautions 
the Senate uſed brought more Calamity upon them, 
than ever their Negligence or want of Fere-caft would 
have done. Thus the Venetians, being left deſtitute 
of Allies, and incompaſsd with incenſed Enemies, 
and diſguſted Friends, the Foundation of their Re- 


publick's Safety, which to all appearance was firm 


and ſolid, ſunk and tumbled down in a Moment. 


One would have thought, that the Deſign of re 
ing Advantage by the Wi reel 0 f the Veet 1 nal. 
hich then brought them vaſt Riches from all other 

ations, had been the true Motive that induced. ſo 
many Princes, in ſo ſurprizing a manner, to combine the 
Deſtruttion of that Republick. But however ſuch a Bait 
might perhaps have drawn under the ſame Banners, 
Nations born and brought up in Inveterate Hatred 
to each other for many Ages, and which no time was 
lite to unite, yet of all the Princes who Signed the 
League of Cambray, hardly any of them had a 
Merchant- ſhip, or indeed any Trade or Commerce, in 
their Domiuions : Nor was their any likelyhood of 
its being ſet up or encourag'd among them. And 
therefore their Aim muſt have been ſometbing elſe, 
than the carrying the Shred of the Venetian Trade 
into their ſeveral Territories. The Injurious Pre- 
cautions the Venetians wſed to prevent uncertain 


Dangers appear ſo plainly to be the true Cauſe of 


the 
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the real Danger they run themſelves into, that we need 
not look for any other. The fall of their State was ſolely 
owing to what often happens to refin'd Politicians, that 
is, Tos much Penetration made them Blind. 


The League of Cambray was not fatal to the 
Venetians only; for the Princes who Sign'd it, 
found cauſe oftner than once to repent that ever they 
entered into that Confederacy. Endeavouring to be 
tos good Friends, they became Mortal Enemies to 
one another. The Alliance they then contracted againſt 
their Eſſential Intereſts ;, which obliged them never to 
endeavour the promoting of each others Greatneſs, gave 
occaſion to theſs. uarrels and Wars which would never 
have happened, but for that cloſe Union they ſo incon- 
ſiderately made, States and Kingdoms whoſe conftant 


Intereſts are Diametrically oppoſite, can never enter 


into a Cloſe Alliance for any Tranſient Advantage, 
without expoſing themſelves to Complaints, Diviſions, 
and Wars. 


We may juſtly look upon the League of Cambray 
as a piece of modern Hiſtory, abounding with proper 
and ſeafonable Leſſons for all Governments ;, and there- 
fore it onght to be ſet out in its true and full Light. 
The Fire that was kindled by this League was not fo 

uite extinguiſh'd, but that it ſtill Smoak'd, when Andrew 
ocenigo, of that illuſtrious Family which Shines ſo 
bright in the Venetian Annals, and the Son of 4 
Procurator of St. Mark, wrote the Hiftory of the 
War of Cambray in Latin. But Mocenigo's 
Fliſtory, tho it has had the Honour to be tran- 
ſlated into Italian, is rather 4 Collection of Relati- 
ons than a Methodical Hiſtory. And therefore it 
it, that this Author in his Firſt Book, ſays, that 
his Deſign is not to account for the Motives of this 
War, nor the ſeveral Intereſts of the Princes that made it 
nor 


The Preface. 

nor the Negotiations that were ſet en Foot to bring it 
fo a Concluſion ;, but purely to relate the Publick Events 
that happen d at that Time. Mocenigo was too Young 
when he Wrote his Hiſtory, to attempt a Tust of 
greater Difficulty. One may home ver, ſee, that his 
Reading has been much above his Tears; but when he 
would imitate. the Angients, he does but Counterſeit 
them; and is not very happy in placing the Phraſes 
and Turns he Borrows from 2 Writings. | 


Though this Author diſcovers a great Zeal to /, 
all the Good he can of his own 8 and 4 0 
Contempt for Strangers, yet in the Relations he gives 
of Events, he ſhews more Sincerity and Agreements 
in. the ſame Matters, with Authors of other Nations, 
than any of the latter Italian Hiſtorians have done. 
He Wrote in a Time when the Events he relates 
were ſtill ſo freſh in Peoples Memories, that it us 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, that one of his Rank would 
have ventured to Corrupt or Falſify them. 


Machiavel, Cardizal Bembo, Guicciatdin, Paulus 
Tovius, Pet. Juſtiniani. J. de Saint Gelais, Mar- 
tin Belay, and the other Hiſtorians of the Sixteenth 
Century, which I have had recourſe to, are ſo well 
Known, that I (ball not trouble my Reader with 4 
Character either of them or their Works. Their Re- 

utation has been long eſtabliſhed: And therefore 
when the Reader finds them Quoted in the followin 
Hiſtory, he will know before hand, what Weight an 
Streſs he is to lay upon what each of them advances. 
J will ſay nothing of latter Authors, becauſe I have 


made little Uſe of them. A Writer that Conſults 


modern Authors, who have Borrowed from the An- 
cients, if he would be Exact, he ought to have re- 
courſe to the ſame Fountains from whence they have 
drawn, and not to take any thing upon Truſt with- 
© _—_—_ 2 F out 
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out  ſuſficient Vouchers. Since moſt of the "Authorities 
that Varillas cites are unknown, and, to ſpeak ſo, 
without Home or Being, I have in my Hiſtory of the 
League of Cambray, but very ſparingly made Uſe 
of the pretended Diſcoveries that are to be found in 
bis Hiſtory of Lewis the Twelfth. The innumera« 
ble Faults and Eſcapes he is Guilty of againſt known 
and undeniable Truth, which are AK. throug hout 
thoſe New Diſcoveries of his, are enough to make. one 
believe, that Varillas had drawn out of his own 
teeming Imaginations all the Facts he relates, and all 
the particular Circumſtances he puts upon the World, 
concerning the Views and Deſigns of the Perſonages 
he Treats of, rather than out of true Mannſcripts, 
and ſufficient Vouchers which, as he ſays, had till 


then eſcap'd the narroweſt Search and Enquiry, of the 


moſt knowing and diligent Writers, and had been re- 
ſerved for his Diſcovery. | 


Of all Varillas's Works, I pretend only at preſent to 
* of his Hiſtory of Lewis the Twelfth. In abun- 

ance of Places of that Hiſtory, he ſpeaks of the Thirteen 
Cantons, when he means the Helvetick Republick ; 
not knowing, or not conſidering, that at that Time he 
would make them Thirteen, there were no more then Ten 
or Twelve Cantons united into that Body. He diſ- 
covers by his Manuſcripts, that in the Beginning of 
Lewis the Twelfth's Reign, who came to the Crown 
in the Tear 1498, the Empire of Germany was di- 
vided into Ten Circles; though every Body knows, that 
the Firſt Diviſion of the Empire into Circles was not 
till the Tear 1500, in the Reign of the Emperour 
Maximilian the Firſt, and that then it was only 
Divided into Six Circles. The Diviſion of the Em- 
pire into Ten Circles was not till Charles the Fifth's 
Time, many Tears after the Death of Lewis the 
Twelfth. The ſame Author never fails to call the 
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Dominion. of the Lom Countries in Lewis the 
Twelfth's time. The Seventeen Provinces; though 
it was long after the Death of that Prince, that 
| thoſe Dominions were compoſed of ſo many Provinces, 
by the Acquiſitions which CHARLES the Firth, Seve- 
reign of the Low | Countries, made of the Provinces 
of GUELDE and UTRECHT. He ſays in ſeveral Places 
of the aboveſaid Hiſtory, that Alviano, who from 
a very low Condition had arrived at the Command 
of the Venetian Army, was of the Family of the 
Vrſini; though that General had no other Relation 
zo that Houſe, than that of having been a Scholar 
in the Military Art to Virginia Urſini. Another 
of Varillas's Blunders is, that he calls the Court 
of Ferdinand the Catholick, the Court of Madrid, 
inſtead of calling it the Court of Saragoſſa, or at 
leaſt of Burgos. He makes a Sea-port of Marino, 
which is a Part of the Eſtate of the Houſe of 
Colonna, Four Leagues from Rome, though Marino 
#” known to tand a great way from the Sea, or 
indeed any Navigable River. He ſuppoſes that one 
muſt paſs the Apenins to £0 from the Milaneze 
to Romagna. He takes the Matricular Book of 
the Empire for the Repoſitory of its Charters : 
Whereas every Body knows, that this Matricula is 
no other than a Cadaſter, or State of the Publick 
Contributions of the Empire, firft Inſtituted by the 
Emperour Sigiſmund, and afterwards reduced into 
the Form it nom is, by the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth ; containing the | a Quotas or 1 * 
which every Member of the Germanic Body is 
obliged to Furniſh towards the Publick Charges, 
and for providing and maintaining the Army of the 
Empire. Theſe few are a Sample of the innumerable 
Eſcapes of this Poor Hiſtorian, though agreeable 
Writer, which may ſerve to render all his New 
Diſcoveries more than ſuſpected. 


But 
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But how little uſe ſoever there is to be made of 
this and ſuch like Authors, yet the great number of 
able and well informed Hiſtorians, who have writen 
the Hiſtory of the Times in which the League of 
Cambray was formed, make it no hard matter for 
a Succeeding Writer to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh what's 
true from what's otherwiſe ; and at the ſame time 
furniſh him with variety of ſingular agreeable 
Circumſtances to embelliſh hu Hiſtory , and to enter- 
tain his Reader with a great many Curious and new 
things, without trifling. The Law of Nations, the 
Origine of the Rights, and the reciprocal Claims and 
Pretenſions of Princes, and the Importance of the 
Articles of the Treaties that have been made between 
them, are things which the Hiſtorians have not ven- 
tured to clear and unfold. But in this Hiſtory of 
the League of Cambray, no point of the Common 
Law of Nations that was Eſſential to it has been 
paſs'd over without explaining, as much as mas poſſi- 
ble for the Author to do. Nos many Tears ago, there 
was very luckily publiſhed in ſeveral Parts of Europe 
a great many Collections of Treaties of Peace, and 
ovher Original Deeds; which caſt great light upon 
the Obſcurity and Confuſion in which thoſe points of 
the Law of Nations had been buried. 


have Eudeavoured, as much as was poſſible for 
me, in my Narration, to come up to the Preciſion 
or Brevity of the leſs Ancient Hiſtorians. This Pre- 
ciſion conſiſts in giving to the Relations that are made 
of Events their juſt Extent and Proportion to the 
Deſign and Title of the Hiſtory. I have been 
carefull to meaſure the Accounts I give of Events 
by their Importance with Relation to the Hiſto- 

of the League of Cambray, I have conſtantly 
ept before my Eyes the Title of my Book, as the 
Rule I mas neceſſarily to go by, calling often to mind, 
' that 


that 1 n not Writing the History of France, but 
imer ane. Confults i great muny 
different and appoſue do we often find their Accounts. 
Sometimes therefore I have barely related their different 
Depoſiteons : And ſometimes I have taken upon me 
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to paſs Sentence on them. { have ſometimes given 


it in Favour. of one of them, and have delivered, his 
Account 16 un unconte ſtible Truth, without mentio- 
ning what the ret have-ſiid ; but this I have done, 
not . Raſhly but upen ſufficient Ground. At Firſt I 
had reſolved to account for. the Reaſons that deter- 
min d me, but I altered my Mind, when I conſide- 
red that 1 was Writing à Hiftory, and not a Critick 
pen other. Mens Performance. 
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Hiſtorians, how 
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HE flouriſhing State of the Republick of Venice 

in the Tear 1508. Their Neighbouring Princes 
divided among themſelves by their eſſential Intereſts. 
The Condutt of the Venetians made them combine 
again that Republick. What Views thoſe Princes 
had when they Signed the League of Cambray. The 
Treaty of Cambray. The Senate of Venice knew 
nothing of the League, till it was Concluded. The 
Pope Offers to the Venetians to break it. They re- 
fuſe His Holineſs's Offer, and afterwards ſue for it 
in vain. Preparations for War on both Sides. The 
King of France comes to Milan. He ſends his King 
at Arms to declare War again#t the Venetians, and 
paſſes the Adda. The Bartel of Agnadel, the taking 
of Alviano, and the Conqueſt of the beſt Part of the 
Terra Firma by the French. The Venetians abandon 


the reft of it, They offer to acknowledge themſelves the 
Tributaries 


The Contents. 
Tributaries and Vaſſals of the Emperour Maximilian: 
The Ambaſſadour Juſtiniani's Harrangue to that Prince. 
The various opinions of Authors about that Harrangue. 
Some of them make it Genuine, others Spurions. The 
Emperour gives Lewis the Twelth ſuch an Inveftiture 
of the Dominions of Milan as he deſired. Enquiring 
into that Inveſtiture, and the Right of Lewis the 
Twelfth to the Hef of Milan. Maximilian's Negligence 
gives the Venetians an opportunity of recovering Padua. 
He endeavours to retake it. Toung Boutier's Valour. 


The Emperour raiſes the Siege of Padoua, The Vene- 


tians attempt to take Ferrara. The Duke of that 
Name deFtroys their Naval Army upon the Po, after 4 
ſingular Manner. The Venetians impeach Treviſani; 
who commanded in that Expedition. 
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ver did the Republick of Venice 
think its Ruin further off, than 
when the League of Cambr. y 
| was made in order to over- 
throw it. From its Firſt Foun- 
dation to that time, it had ne- 
ver been in ſo Flouriſhing a 


Condition as it then was. Except the Morea, 
it Poſſeſſes nothing now but what it had be- 
fore; but ſince the Time of that League, it hay 
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Venetian, Hands, gave them the abſolute Com- 
mand of thoſe Seas; the fole Sovereignty of 
"which | 
\ nar only? poſſgſs'd all they have now in the 
Dutchy ef Milan, but alſo the Cremoneſe, and all that 
Part of the Aiilaneſe, that lies on the left Side of 
the Adda, was United to their other Provinces. 
The Fleets which the Republick maintain'd 
at that Time, made as 'twere one Continent, 
of alizth eral Parts of its Dominions, how 
diſtant ſoever, or Teparated from one another by 
the Sea. Thoſe Fleets were Strong, and well 
Mann'd. The Arſenal from whence they were 
fitted out, might juſtly have been reckoned a- 
mong the Wonders of the World. The Carpenters 
of that Arſenal had a peculiar Art in Building 
Ships, which other Nations were Ignorant of. 
Inſomuch that _cevery thing belonging to Ship- 
ping and Navigation was made and performed 
there in much greater Perfection than any where 
elſe in "the World. The Seamen that Man'd 
thöfe Ships were the moſt Experienced in Chri- 
Nendom. Phe Crews of the Venatam Galleys, be- 
ing for mot part Cyprians, Candinns, vnd Sclavo- 
%ians, Were Nervous, and made for Labour, and 
exceeded even thoſe of the Galleys belengſng 
to the Knight of Maliba. What added to the 
Confidence the Venetian, had in their Hleets, 
was, that they had no Enemy to fear but Winds 
and Storms. The Maritime States of Traly, who 
TE £ formerly 


Wy alfrays had much at Heart. They 
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to command the Venetian Army. 


Ihe League of Cambray. 3 
formerly had diſputed the Empire of that Sea 
with the Venetians, and fear'd not to Sail to the 
very Gates of their Capital City, were now fal- 
len into mighty Decay. As yet the Turks un- 
derſtood nothing of Sea Fights: And the Mama» 


lues, whoſe Empire was declining, and bordering 


that” emen... > Bok Faye 
,* To. ſuch a Pitch had the flouriſhing Trade of 
Venice arrived; .and ſo Extenſive was it at that 
time, England in the North, and e/Epypt, and the 
Black Sea, in the South and Eaſt, being its Bounds, 
that from that inexhauſtible Nurſery, Multitudes 
of ſtrong and experienced Sailors were drawn 
to Man their Fleets, as Occaſjon required. B 

means” of their ' vaſt. Trade, the Venetiant hac 
added great Wealth and Riches to the Native 
Plenty of their Country: And immenſe Sums 
run into their Publick Treaſury from the low 
and eaſy Duties, that were laid on their Mer- 
RB Bb of CAT OE 
-- Thoſe great Revenues enabled the Governe 


on its Ruin, were now no more formidable on 


ment to give their Soldiers greater Pay, and 


to pay them more punctually than other Princes 
and States could do: And that was it made 
the beſt Commanders and Troops court the Ser- 
vice of St. Mark. The Venetian Light Horſe, 
compoſed of Albanians and other Nations of 
Greece, were the more cry'd up, becauſe they 
Fought after a New Manner, and becauſe no Ene- 
my had any Cavalry of that kind to ſer againſt 
them. Their Artillery was the beſt appointed, 
and their Gendarmery the beſt in all Taly. It 
was the higheſt Ambition of the Tralian Gene- 
rals, and they reckon'd it their greater Honour, 
. Notwithſtanding this vaſt Expence, the Go- 
vernment was not in 1 8 If ſome ſmall * 
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of the Publicx Revenues was Mortaged to pri- 
vate Per ſons, it was E Ont of a - politick 
Deſign, and not Neceſſity; for there was in the 
Publick Treaſury enough and above to clear all 
whenever they woule. e e 
Nor was the. Publick Rich by Impoveriſhing, 
the Subject, but on the contrary, every one was 
Rich in Proportion to his Rank and-Condition, 
other, Countries, even France it ſelf, were Ppor 
in Compariſon of tal); and the richeſt Towns 
in aly enyy'd the Wealth of Venice. Silver 
Plate, which was very rare in Europe before the 
Conqueſt of Peru and Aexica by the Spani ards, 
Was ſo common among the Venet ii ans, that their 
— 4 made it the Subject of their Inyectives 
againſt them The Luxury and Vanity, of the 
1 wo laſt Ages have not produc'd more Sumptu- 
ous, and Noble Palaces, than the Venetians had 
at chat Time. which both for, Art and - Magni- 
ficence, exceeded thoſe of the greateſt Monarchs in 
thoſe Days. In ſhort, all thoſe Arts which owe 
their Subſiſtence to the Superfluity of Riches, 
and which can never thrive but in the midſt of 
Opulency, did ſhine forth in, their greateſt Splen- 
dour at Venice. Nor was. this Magnificence the 
Effect of the fooliſh Squandering of ,ſome, Pro- 
digals among them: Nor did it (as too often 
happens) reduce the Rich to the contemptible 
Neceſlity of ſaying or doing mean and degene- 
rate Things, for Bread to themſelves and Fa- 
milies : But, it was the Produd of a Diſcreet 
and judicious Expence, and of a real and ſolid 
Opulency, foſſeſs' d by a, wiſe People; who 
never thought ot enjoying Riches till once they 
had heap'd them up, and who could ſnow Fru- 


gality in the greateſt Magnificence. 
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the League of Cambray; &«< 
The Government, if Occaſion required, could 
have had an abundant and infallible Supply from 
the Purſes of the People, who. paid a profound 
Venerativn to their Superiours, and had an en- 
tire, and well grounded Confidence in them. 
Their Laws were wiſe and good : And the Execu- 
tion of them was committed to none but Men 
of known Juſtice, Probity, and Diligence. The Se- 
nate, which is the Soul of their Republick, was 
filld with Men eminent for Worth and Ability: 
And hitherto all their Views and Meaſures had 
been juſt and honourable, and all their Eater- 
prizes ſucceſsful. Subjects judge of their Superi- 
ours according to the value they ſee Foreign Na- 
tions put upon them. They think that the Di- 
ſtance between thoſe and their Maſters is a more 
proper Station, from whence they may take a 
view of them, than from the low Situation in 
which the Condition of Subjects has placed them. 
No Government was ever more eſteem'd by Stran- 
gers than Yenice was at that time, as that molt 
judicious Hiſtorian Philip de Commines particularly 
witneſſes. 
_ Fheearneſt Deſire that all Nations have ever ex- 
preſs'd to underſtand the Conſtitution of this Re- 
publick, exempts thoſe who undertake to write 
a ſmall Part of its Hiſtory from giving the Rea- 
der an account of the Nature of that Govern- 
ment: This Eagerneſs has been the cauſe why 
ſo 'many Authors have written concerning the 
Government of Venice, in all Ages, and In all 
Languages, and have left nothing new for ſuc- 
ceeding Writers. Their Books are ſo common, 
and ſo generally known, that it were imperti- 
nent to trouble the World with any Abſtract 
or Repetition of what they have delivered. 
Venice, in the flouriſhing Condition it then 
was, had nothing to * m its Neighbours; 
_T 3 at 


at leaſt it might reaſonably have been beliey'd 
that they had not. No One of them could maké 
war with it, without expoſing himſelf to greater 


Dangers than what he threaten'd them with. 


The Neighbouring Princes thought it adviſeable 
not to diſturb the Peace of a State which they 
could not attack with any Advantage. But as 
the Venetians ſaw no Appearance, that any one 
of their Neighbours would venture to be the Ag- 
greſſour, they had leſs reaſon ſtill to believe, 
that thoſe Neighbours, whoſe eſſential Intereſts 
were diſtin& and ſeparate, would ever unite to 
conſpire the ruin of the Republick. The moſt 
conſiderable of their Neighbouring Princes were, 
The Pope, the Emperour, and the Kings of France 
and Arragon, e 

The Pope, Julius the Second, ow'd his Advance- 
ment to the Triple Crown chiefly to the Venetiant. 
He was 2 7 a very reſtleſs Man: And al- 
though he was now Sixty Vears old, yet never 
did any Young Prince endeavour more to rob 
himſelf and his Neighbours of Peace and Quiet 
than he did. He had long before diſcovered 
himſelf to be a Man of keen and violent Paſ- 
ſions; but hitherto his Reaſon and Prudence had 
kept them under, and obliged his impetuous Hu- 
mour to yield to his Intereſt, and comply with 
the JunQures, and State of Affairs. Though for 
the ſpace of Ten Years it had been no Secret 
that he aſpir'd to the Pontificate, yet he never 
gave over, but ſtill ſurmounted: all the Rubs and 
Difficulties which ſecret Rivals. know very well 
to throw in the way of thoſe, who have gi- 
ven ground .to think that they have a mind, 
one Day, to polleſs the Eccleſiaſtical Throne. Thus 
one may ſee, what a Man of an inflexible Tem- 

er, and ſtubborn Humour, is capable to go. 


he older Men , the more, one would think, 


they 


e 
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they ought to yield to Reaſon. Julius the Second 
beiag now about the Sixtieth Vear of his Age, 
could not be thought, without going -againſt his 
cleareſt Light, to combine with the Emperonr 
and the Kings of France and Arragon iu a Parti- 
tion of the Venetian Dominions. ' | © | 
It is the chief Qualification of a Pope, to fear 
nothiag ſo much as the Emperour's getting foot- 
ing in Italy; their Pretenſions againſt the Holy See 
being boundleſs. For, with their good will, they 
wou'd reduce His Holineſs to the bare Exerciſe of 
his Epiſcopal Power: And therefore it was, that 
Guicciardin, with good reaſon, ſays, in his Se- 
venth Book, That the Popes ought to be as much 
upon their guard againſt the Emperour of Germa- 
ry as againſt the Grand Seignior, The Germans pre- 
tend, that their Emperours, not only have a So- 
veraignty over all the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, but 
even go ſo far as to diſpute with the Pope a Ter- 
ritorial Superiority, as they call it, and the Right 
of Prerogative, that is, the Dominium Utile, toge- 
ther with a Soveraign juriſdiction over a great 
part of the Dominions of the Roman Church; eſpe- 
cially with regard to that part of them which 
it poſſeſſes by the Bounty of the Counteſs Ma- 
thilda : Diſowning, the Validity, and even the Au- 
thentickneſs of that Princeſs's Donation. Nay ſo 
far do the Germans carry their Pretenſions, as 
to alledge, that their Emperours ought ta reaſ- 
fume the Exerciſe of that Authority which the 
Succeſſours of Charlemagne had in Rome, in the In- 
ſtallment of Popes: According to the German 
Laws, no Preſcription holds good againſt the 
Rights of the Empire. Tis true, that by the 
Agreement made between the Emperour Otho the 
Third and Pope Gregory the Fifth in the Year Nine 
Hundred and Ninety Seven, the Contents of which 
are approv'd in the Bull of the Emperour Frede- 
B 4 rick 
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rick the Second, One Thouſand, Two Hundred, 


and Nine, an entire Independance on the Imperi- 


al Authority, as to Spirituals, is ſecured to the 


Church of Rome. By the Agreement made be- 
tween Pope Innocent the Sixth and the Emperour 
Charles the Fourth, in the Year One Thouſand 
Three Hundred and Thirty Five, the Pope is left 
at full Freedom as to Temporals: Nay in ſome 
Senſe, the Imperial Authority is ſubjected to that 
of the Roman See. But all thoſe Acts and Agree- 
ments are no ſufficient Barrier againſt the Pre- 
tenſions of the Germans, when their Emperours 


have the Sword in their Hand, or have got any 


footing in Italy. Theſe Deeds are liable to vari- 
ous Interpretations, and according to the German 
Laws, of no effect. According to thoſe Laws, it 
is alledged, that the Emperours, who are choſe 
to be the Head, but not the Maſter of the Ger- 
manick Body, can never alienate the Rights of 
the Imperial Crown, but with, and by the Con- 
ſent of that Body: And that no ſuch Conſent can 
be pleaded in the Caſe of the Agreements above- 
cited. Julius the Second therefore, cou'd not but 
know the Danger to which he expoſed himſelf 
and his Succeſſours, if he conſented to the Empe- 
rour's getting footing in Italy, which the Popes 
his Predeceſſours had made their chief care and 
buſineſs to prevent. | 

Ferdinand King of Arragon, and the Two Sicily's, 


was ſo formidable a Neighbour to the Popes, that 
no body could ever have believed that they 
would concur in making a League, by which 


ſuch an Addition of Power in Italy muſt be put 
in the hands of that Prince: And there was ſtill 
leſs reaſon to think, that Julius the Second would 


ever have contributed towards the aggrandi- 


Zing of Lewis the Twelfth of France. The Moſt 
Chriſtian King was already very powerful in /ral 
by 


„ 
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by his having the Dominions of Alan, and Ge- 
noa, to ſay nothing of the diſpoſal he then had 
of the Forces of Florence, as Friend and Ally of 
that Republick. Beſides, it is very well known, 
that the Pope had no kindneſs for that Prince, 
and that & mortally hated his Chief Miniſter, 
George D' A uboiſe, Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of 
Roan. This Cardinal had been Julius the Second's 
moſt dangerous Rival in the Conclave : And it 
was pretty plain, that he had made no Vows 
againſt another Attempt for the Papal Chair. In 
ſhort, the Project for driving the Barbari (that is, 
in the Halian Style, Thoſe beyond the Alps) our of 
Italy, ſeem'dito be the Pope's darling Deſign: And 
nothing couid obſtruct its Execution more than 
ſtrengthening them by the Addition of the 

Wreck of the moſt conſiderable State in Tay. 
It on the one hand, the Venetians had ground 
to miſtruſt the King of France, when they refle- 
cted on the trouble they had occalion'd to him; 
ſo on the other, the deciſive Reaſons that 
Prince had to cultivate their Friendſhip, ought 
co have removed their jealouſies. Lewis the Twelfth 
very well knew that Julius the Second had no good 
will, either to his Perſon or to his Kingdom : And 
the Emperour Maximiian had been his avow'd E- 
nemy, as often as any Occaſion offer'd of doing 
Injury to France. Maximilian, the moſt fickle 
Man alive, ſhew'd Conſtancy in nothing but in 
his Enmity againſt France. The more to infiame 
his Averſion, he us'd often to read what he call'd 
his Red Book. This Book was an exact Regiſter of 
all the Mortifications that ever France had given 
him: And he read it with a deſign, as he us'd 
to ſay, to be even with Fance, whenever Op- 
portunity and Occaſion offer'd. This Regiſter con- 
tain'd Seventeen Grievances, moſt part ground- 
leſs; but ſuch as the Emperour, after the * 
| 0 
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of moſt Princes, who never lay the blame af 


their own doors, thought heinous Encroach- 


ments. The Year before, he had delivered a moſt 
bloody Speech, againſt Lewis the Twelfth, in a Diet 
of the Empire, which was held at Conftance. The 
Venetians were the only Allies Lewis could make 
uſe of againſt his Enemies. 
Had the Emperour been in friendſhip with 
France, yet the Reaſons of State would never 
have allow'd the Moſt Chriſtian King to lend a 
hand to his Eſtabliſhment in Italy. Charles of Au- 
ſtria, Son of Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, Maximi- 
lian's only Son, known at that time by the 
Name of Prince of Spain, and afterwards Empe- 
rour, by the Name of Charles the Fifth, was to 
ſucceed to the Dominions of his Grandfather. The 
Prince of Spain, as Grandſon of Mary of Burgundy, 
Mother of the Archduke Philip, was already in 
poſſeſſion of what belonged to the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy. The Succeſlion to the Crown of Caſtile was 
determin'd to him, upon the Death of his Mo- 
ther; Fane Queen of Caſtile, and Widow of Arch- 
duke Philip. It was probable that he would in- 
herit likewiſe the Crown of Arragor, and the Do- 
minions annex'd to it, upon the Death of the Ca- 
zholick King, his Mother's Father. The Proſpe& of 
this Young Prince's future Greatneſs ought to have 
uarded the French againſt any Project that might 
ut ſeem to add New Dominions to thoſe he was 
to inherit. If the French ſhould have ſhar'd the 
Venetian Dominions . betwixt themſelves and the 
Emperour, that Part which would have fallen to 
Maximilian, mult one day have come to the 


bs 


Prince of Spain, Who by this means muſt have 


block'd up France on all ſides. Experience had 
taught Lewis the Twelfth what Danger there was in 
ſuch Partitions. ' The fatal Confequences of the 
Treaty he had 9 with the King of * 

| | | or 
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for conquering and ſharing the Kingdom of Nz- 
ples, were {till freſh in his Memory. | 
© The Venetiant therefore would have thought 
themſelves injurious to the Prudence of Lewis the 
Twelfth, if they had believed him capable to 
truſt Maximilian ſo far as to combine with him 
againſt their Republick, the only Soveraign Power 
they had reaſon to wiſh well to the French Inte- 
reſt in Italy. It was by the Succours the Veneti- 
ans gave them, that the French had got footiug in 
Italy. *Tis true, that thoſe Succours were re- 
warded by the Conceſſion of entire Provinces : 
And it was that indeed which link'd them cloſe 
to the Intereſt of France. It was evident, that 
the Venetians muſt loſe the New Acquiſitions, if 
Maximilian ſucceeded in his Deſign of reſtoring 
the Sforza's to the Dominion of Milan. It is like- 
wiſe true, that the Yenetians ſeaſonably aſſiſted 
the French ſo ſoon as the Milaneſe was threaten'd. 
Lews the Twelfth knew very well that Reaſons of 
State would always oblige the Venetians to do the 
ſame thing again, and that thoſe Neighbours of his 
would . find it their Intereſt to be his conſtant 
Allies. By giving Maximilian footing in their 
Country, they knew that they muſt ſettle a Born 
Enemy on their Frontiers, with whom they 
could never hope to have a ſincere and firm 
Peace. | =_ 
The Emperour and the Xing of Arragon had 
been at variance about the Adminiſtration of the 
Dominions of their common Grandſon, The Prince 
of Spain, during his Minority. This Quarrel had 
o imbittered their Spirits, that there was no 
room left to fear or hope their uniting toge- 
ther: Nor were there leſs Grounds of Conten- 
tion and Jealouſy between the Kings of France 
and Arragon. Ferdinand, after he had divided the 
Kingdom of Naples between Lewis the Twelfth and 
228 | -- himſelf, 


12 Due History of * 
himſelf, did by ſucceſsful Fraud and Injuſtice drive 


Lewis out of his Share. Ferdinand had no reaſon 


to doubt but that ſome time or other, the Moſt 
Chriſtian Kung would endea Four to do himſelf ju- 
ſtice: And he cou'd not hut ſee, that by aſſi- 


ſting Lewis to deſtroy the Venetian Republick, he 


muſt pave his way into the Kingdom of Naples; 
which Kingdom Ferdinand's Scheme of Politicks o- 
bliged him to defend with all his Might againſt 
all the Attempts of the French. | 

Of all the Soveraign Princes that ſign'd the 
League of Cambray, Maximilian was the only one 
the Venetians had ground to ſuſpet. He only 
had reaſon to ſign that League, becauſe that by it 
he had the means of getting a great deal, with- 
out hazarding the Loſs of any thing. By ſharing. 
the Yenetian Dominions with other Princes, he ac- 
quir'd Territories in ah, where he had none be- 
fore; and where One Inch of Land is more pre- 
cious to an Emperour of Germany, than whole Pro- 
vinces in other Countries. The Pretenſions of 
thoſe Emperours in /raly, which will always be 
meerly chimerical, ſo long as they have no po- 
wer in that Country, will all become real and ſub- 
ſtantial Rights, if ever they come to have any Do- 
minions in property on the other ſide the Alps. 
The Germans had often preſs'd Maximilian to 
make an expedition into Zaly, to aſſert the Rights 


of the Empire: And the Diet had ſeveral times 
granted him gubſidies for that purpoſe: And he 


might eaſily believe, that thoſe Aſſemblies would 
neyer refuſe him what Succours and Supplies he 
demanded for the Execution of a Project that ran 
ſo much in their heads as this did. 

Beſides, Maximilian was: fully reſolved to a- 
venge himſelf on the Venetians, colt what it 
would. His Old Grounds of Complaint were ma- 
ny, and he had latgly received a very. ſenſible 
7 6 — Mortification 
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Mortification from them. It is an Event ſo com- 
plicated with the League of Cambray, that it may 
juitly be made a part of its Hiſtory. 

Ihe Year before the Concluſion of the Treaty 
of Cambray, Maximilian made mighty Preparati- 
ons to invade Italy, at the Head of a numerous 
Army. It was raiſed upon a certain Subſidy, 
which the Diet lately held at Conſtance had grant- 
ed him, upon their Motion for his going to 0- 
blige the Feudataries of the Empire in 1raly to ac- 
knowledge their Dependance. The better to cloak 
his true Deſign, it was given out, that the Empe- 
rour meant only to make a journey to Rome, to 
ſatisſie a mighty deſire he had of having the Im- 
perial Crown put upon his Head in that City, 
and to carry to the P:/ans, who were grievouſly 
oppteſs'd by the Florentines, the Succours they had 
long, expected. But his true Motive, which was 
to endeavour to. poſſeſs himſelt of fome part of 
Italy, where he might the more conveniently aſ- 
ſert the Rights of the Empire, was ſo well known, 
that every body ſaw through the. Pretence he 
endeavoured to cover it with. © - * 
The firſt thing Maximilian did towards the 
Execution of this vaſt Project, was to demand of 
the Venetian a Neutrality, and free Paflage for his 
German Troops through their Territories. Lewis XIII. 
miſtruſting the Emperour, and know ing him to be 
the avow'd Protector of the Sforza's, firmly belle- 
v ing that he had a deſign upon the Dominions of Mi- 
lan, uſed his utmoſt Art and Application at Venice 
to prevent the Granting of the Emperour's De- 
mands. The Senate ſeeing themſelves ſollicited by 
theſe TWO Princes, aſſembled ſeveral times to con- 
ſult and deliberate which of the Two Intereſts they 
ſhould eſpouſe in ſo critical a Juncture. They 
laid it down as a thing beyond queſtion, that ſo 
Toon: as ever the Germans entered Italy, the War 
6 NNCUll between 
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between them and the Hench would begin: And 
therefore preſently concluded, that in ſuch a 
Caſe a Neutrality could not be obſerved: And 
as. Guicciardin exprelles it, That the Republick 
ought not to ſtand with its Arms acroſs till the Deciſion 
of the Quarrel, and till. one or t other of the to 
Parties were overthrown. . That if the King of France 
were Conquerour, he would never forgive the Vene - 
tians for granting the Germans 7 through their 
Country: And if the Emperour had the better of it, 
he would put no great Value upon a Piere of Cum- 


plaiſance that went no further. than allowing Paſſage 


for his Troops. e x e ee 

All thoughts of Neutrality being therefore laid 
aſide at Venice, the only Queſtion now was, 
which Side they ſhould take, the French or the 
German, Andrew Gritti, whom we 'ſhall' have 
Occaſion often to mention in this Hiſtory, by 
unanſwerable Arguments perſuaded the Senate, 
that it would be much more for the Intereſt 
of the Republick, to ſide with Lews the Twelfth, 
than with Maximilian. He told them, That an 
Emperour, eſpecially One of the Family of Au- 
ſtria, could not poſſeſs an Inch of Ground in 
Italy, without the Republicks being expoſed to 
the utmoſt Danger. That they ought always to 


look on the Power of. the Emperours with a 


jealous Eye, ſince the Princes of the Houſe of 
Auſtria laid Claim to a great Part of the Vene- 
tian Dominions as a Portion of their Hereditary 
Countries. Pig TH. eiiie mh 19; . 

The Senate of Venice, knowing now what 
Game it had to Play, reſolved to refuſe Maxi- 
milian Paſſage for his Troops, and to perſevere 
in their Alliance with France. Iis true, this 
Denial was accompanied with an Offer of a moſt 
honourable Reception, for the Emperour's Per- 
ſon, provided ſtifi' he would leave his Troops 
| on 
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on the Frontiers, and only paſs through their 
Country with a ſuitable Retinue, but not an 
Army, in order to his taking (as he faid) the 
Imperial Crown at Rome. This Invaſive War, 
which Maximilian had flattered himſelf he would 
make in Italy, vaniſh'd in Smoak. But that he 
might not ſend Home his Troops without ſome 
Action, he turn'd thoſe Arms againſt the Vene- 
tians, which he had deſign'd againſt other Ene- 
mies, and Attack'd their Teritories on the Side 
of Friuli. So ſoon as the French had Notice of 
of this, Jacques Trivulze, Marſhal of France, put 
himſelf at the Head of a ſmall Army, and 
marched directly to the Aſſiſtance of their Al- 
lies. Maximilians Attempt proved unſucceſsful : 
And being ſoon Weary of a War he had incon- 
ſiderately begun, he concluded a Truce with his 
Enemies before the End of the Campaign: And 
that upon ſuch diſhonourable Terms, as he ought 
not to have accepted, but after a long Train of 
Misfortunes. By this Truce, all that the Vene- 
tians had Conquered, that is, almoſt all Friuli, 
_ all the Auſtrian Iftria, remain'd intirely to 
them. ' | g 

However this Truce might put an End to 
that War, yet it was far from creating a good 
Underſtanding between the Emperour and the 
Venetians; who upon ſeveral Occaſions furniſh'd 
him freſh Fewel for his Reſentment. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Peace they had patch'd up, they did 
with great Oſtentation make Publick Rejoicings 
for the Advantages they had gain'd over the 
Germans, during. the Courſe of the War, For 
ſeveral Days together there was moſt ſumptuous 
Entertainments kept in the Houſe of Cornaro, 
who had been qua. on the Frontiers. 
Alviano, who had commakded the Republick's 


Troops, and worſted the Gegmars in many En- 
| counters, 
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counters, had a Mark of Honour and Diſtincti- 
on put upon him, which the Republick ſeldom he- 


ſtows, but upon Princes of the Firſt Rank, and 


for' the moſt ſignal and moſt acceptable Services. 
The Bucentaur was ſent to take this General on 
Board, and to bring him in Triumph into the 
City. The whole City of Venice was full of 


Satyrical Prints and Pieces of Painting, Refle- 


cting on the Emperour. The Comedians ſpar'd 
him not on the Stage, and the Streets rung 
with the inſolent Ballads that were made to his 
Diſhonour ; All which, no doubt, proved Incen- 
tives to a laſting Hatred; ſince Princes, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, reſent Injuries and Aﬀronts done 
to their Perſons, more warmly than thoſe that 
are done to their Kingdoms: The Wiſe Venetiant, 
for all their Republican Vertues, were not without 
their Faults: And it muſt certainly be one, to 
ſuffer ſuch Inſolencies to be committed againſt 
Maximilian, out of Spite and Malice upon the 
account of the War, however Injuſt, as well as 
UVnſucceſsful, it had been on the ſide of that 
. 8 


There happen'd another Accident, which ex 


aſperated the Emperour againſt the Republick 
more than ever. Some few Days after the Signing 
of the Truce, he ſent to the Venetians to pro- 
poſe a League, for driving Lewss the Twelfth out 
of Italy, and for dividing his Dominions in that 
Country between them. They liſten'd to the 
Emperour's Propoſals, but with no other intent, 
than that they might be the abler to give the 
King of France an exact Account of them. Their 
Refuſal of his Propoſal nettled Maximilian the 
more, that at the ſame time he had Notice of 
it, he heard what uſe e had made of the Eager- 
neſs he ſhew'd to Codrt them. | 


/ | In 
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In ſhort, every Paſſion. in Maximilian's Breaſt was 
flattered with the Notion he had of ſuch a 
War as the League of Cambray would produce. 
He had naturally abundance of thoſe Qualities that 
are requiſite in a Soldier, but his reſtleſs Spirit made 
him long for Wat, ſo ſoon as he had concluded a 
Peace: And as he profuſely Squandered his own Mo- 
ney, ſo he 8 coveted other Peoples. For Four 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold he gave the In- 
veſtiture of Milan to Lewis the Mocr, who was noted 
for Poiſoning his Nephew' that he might Succeed him. 
This Emperour was known to ſerve the King of En- 


1 508. 


gland in the Low Countries, for ſo much a Day for 


the Pay of his Troops, and ſo much for his own 
Equipage It was for Money that he undertook the 
Relief of Piſa, aud for Money he abandon'd his En- 
terprize. In ſhort, he ſtuck at nothing, ſo he could 
but get Money by it; and he no ſooner had it than 
he laviſn'd it away. How many and how great ſoe- 
ver his Reſources were, he quickly drain'd them, 
and therefore he was always in want. This was it 
got him the Narhe of Maximilian the Poor, or 
Maſſimiliano Pochidinari, among the Italians of his 
Time, and they keep it up to this Day. The 
Plan of ſuch a League as this of Cambray was 
the moſt agreeable Landskip a Prince of Maxi- 
milian's Character could took on. A War which 
he could carry into the Heart of Traly, he thought, 
would produce him a plentiful Harveſt, aad load 
his Head with Laurels, and ftuff his Cofters with 
Ducats. The Imperial Fiefs, which are very 
Numerous in Taly, ſo long as the Emperour's 
Troops are on that fide the Alps, are reputcd, 
by an Ancient Right, liable to furniſh Subſiſtance 
for them: But how far thoſe Rights may be 
claimed and extended, is mot caſy to tell. The 
ſtrongeſt Side is always beck able to determine 
that. Maximilian was always rey to SignTreaties, 

8 becauſe 
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becauſe that brought him good ſtore of Crowns 
of Gold : And 1n that Pojat, every body knew 
his way ſo well, that they never propos'd to 
him the putting his Name to any ſuck. Deed, 
without aſſuring him of a good round Sum of 


Money ſo ſoon as the Pen was out of Hand. 


The Republick of Venice, which is reputed to 
know Foreign Princes the beſt of any State in the 
World, had at leaſt probable Reaſons to believe, 
that Maximilian had propoſed Leagues againſt 
them, both at Rome, and at Paris, and at Sara- 
goſſa, yet were no ways alarm'd at it. They had 
good ground to believe, that his Propoſals would 
not take at all the Courts he offer d them to: 
And that made them eaſy. 
thoſe Princes were much more diſpoſed for a Rup- 
ture than a Confederacy. There had a Quarrel 
lately happen'd between the Pope 
of France: Julius the Second N taken upon him 
to beſtow, againſt the King's Will, 

of Aſti and Placenza, which were within the Do- 
minions of Milan. The King to ſhew his Reſent- 
ment for the Injury done him, ordered the Reve- 
nues of the Abby of Chiara Valle, which the Pope 
had confer'd on his Nephew, the Cardinal of St. 
Peter's ad Vincula, to be ſeiz'd. Conſidering the Si- 
tuation of Affairs, the Senate had ground to be- 
lieve, that if there was occaſion, they would al- 


ways find Allies enough againſt any Attempt of 


their Enemies: And they fear'd no Diſaſter, ſo 
long as the Soveraign Powers were thus divided. 
What, according to their Speculations, made them 
think any ſuch Confederacy chimerical and impoſ- 
ſible, was, that as often as it had been attempt- 
ed it always prov'd unſucceſsful. Four Years be- 
fore (the 14th of September, 1504) Pope Julius the Se- 
cond, Maximilian, an) Lewis the Twelfth, had at Blois 


ö ſign'd 


To ſpeak truly, 


and the King: 
the Biſhopricks 
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ſign'd a Treaty of a League Offenſive againſt the 


Republick of Venice, by which thoſe Princes o- 


blig'd themſelves mutually to aid and aſſiſt each 
other, for the Recovery of ſuch part of their ſe- 
veral Rights and Dominions as the Yenetians had 
Uſurp'd. But this Treaty was never ratified © 
And what was done had no other effect than 
to diſcover the Difficulties it muſt have met with 
in the Execution, ſince they were not able to re- 
duce it to Form. 

While the Yenetians Heads were buſied with 
theſe and ſuch like Reflections and Speculations, 
the League againſt the Republick was ſign'd at 
Cambray. Beyond all Expectation, it was Pope Juli- 
a, and not Maximilian, that was the Firſt Author of 
it. No ſooner had this Pope got into Saint Peter's 
Chair than he formed a raſh and inconſiderate 
Deſign, of reuniting to the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, 
all thoſe Parts of them as had been at any time 
ſeiz'd and uſurped by Strangers. However un- 
reaſonable this Project ſeem'd to be, yet he pur- 
ſued it with ſuch Ardour and Conſtancy, that af. 
ter he had drove the Bentiveplio's out of the Ter- 
ritories of Bologna, he thought there remain'd no- 
thing more for him to do, but to recover from 
the Venetians what they had unjuſtly taken from 
Saint Peter, which was, the Towns of Cervia, Ra- 
venna, Rimini, Fuenza, Immola, Ceſenna, and ſome 
other Places of leſs Note in Romagna. 

It was about Two Hundred Years before this 
time that the Yenetians had taken Cervia from 
one of thoſe little Soveraigns, who were nume- 
rous at that time in Romagna. Oftaſio Polenta, Ty= 
rant (to uſe the Language of tnoſeTimes) of Ravenna, 
did, in the Year1441 deliver up that City to them, 
becauſe he could not hold N The Yenetians had 


made themſelves Maſters of the other Places of Ro- 
G3 magna 
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magna in the Beginning of Julius the Second's Pon- 
tificate, upon the Diſſolution of the Duke de Va- 
lentinoiss Government in Romagna, while his Fa- 
ther Pope Alexander the Sixth was alive. Julius had 
often, but in vain, endeavoured to have thoſe Ac- 
quiſitions reſtored by way of Negotiation; and 


therefore deſpairing of Succeſs by any other 


means, he reſolved to try what could be done by 
Force of Arms. But his own Force not being 
equal to the Enterprize, he reſolved to enter in- 
to a Confederacy with the Emperour, and the 


Kings of France and Aragon. An Union and Al- 


liance with all thoſe Princes could not fail of 
Succeſs. | | 
His Holineſs ventured fairly in making ſuch a 
League, at the Head of which he could not hope 
to be longer than it was once formed. But Ju- 
lius the Second, the older he grew the more he 
became a Slave to his Paſſions, and the more he 
gratifted his Reſentment. His Inclination to drive 
things to Extremity, was now grown into a Ha- 
bit. Two Mortifications the Fenetians had lately 
given him, had made him give full ſcope to that 
Anger and Spirit of Revenge that was natural 
to him, and forced him to take meaſures ſud- 
denly, which in cold blood he might have deli- 
berated on all his Lite, without determining 
what courſe to take. | be 
Julius had not only drove the Bentivoglio's from 
their Poſſeſſious in Bologna, but had: alſo confirm'd 
himſelf iu a violent Averſion to thoſe Gentle- 
men, proportionable to the Malice and Hatred he 
thought they entertain'd againſt him : And he 
carry'd his Spite ſo far as to oblige Lewis the 
Twelfth to ſend them out of the Dominions of 
ſilan, whether they had fled for Sanctuary. 
1 his was a thing very well known over all Jta- 
ly, The Venetians however had the courage to re- 
CCLYC 
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ceive them into their Dominions. Soon after 
they had put this affront upon the Pope, the 
Biſhoprick of Vicenza happened to fall vacant; 
by the Death of the Cardinal of Rovero, his Nephew: 
And His Holineſs confer'd it on another of his 
Nephews, whom he made a Cardinal. The Se- 
nate of Venice, without any regard to the Pope's 
Collation, nominated a Venetian Gentleman to 
this Biſhoprick. Though His Helineſs loudly com- 
plain'd of this Encroachment, yet the Venetian 
Gentleman, being nominated and inveſted by the 
Senate, entered upon poſſeſſion of the Profits of 
the Benefice. Notwithſtanding all the Briefs that 
Rome cou'd write, he continued in the Enjoy- 
ment of his Revenues ; and inſulting as well as 
diſobeying the Pope, he delign'd himſelf Biſhop of 
Vicenza by the Favour of the Senate. 

Lewis the Twelfth was the Firſt Prince that the 
Pope courted to enter into a League with him 
againſt the Yenetians. The Propoſal was made by 
the Cardinal D* Auch, and ſeconded by the Cardi- 
nal D' Amboiſe, who was a Sworn Enemy to the 
Venetians, ever lince the laſt Conclave, becauſe 
they had oppoſed him, and put the Triple Crown 
on the Head of his Competitour.' Julias the Se- 
cond finding, that his Firſt Propoſal had been fa- 
vourably receiv'd, ſends away to the Court of 
France Alberto Pio of Savoy, Count Soveraign of Carpi, 
his chief Confideat at that time. The Count 
was very well known at the Court of France, ha- 
ving been ſometimes employed in their Negoti- 
ations: After he had brought the King to re- 
liſh the Pope's Project, and that Prince having or- 
der'd it to be communicated to the Emperour, 
His Imperial Majeſty no ſoqer heard it than he 
agreed to it. The Subject Vf this Project was, 
That the Allies ſhould, to the utmoſt of their 
power, mutually aid and aſſiſe cach other, for 

| 8 the 
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the entire Recovery of ſuch Parts of their ſeve- 
ral Dominions as the Venetians had unjuſtly ſeized 
upon. The King of Arragon, when this Deſign 
was communicated to him, did no more than 
ſtart ſome Difficulties, which he thought: were 
unayoidable in ſuch a Confederacy ; but at the 
ſame time told them, That if the Pope, the Em- 
perour, and the King of France, would conclude 
the League they had projected, he would not ſtand 
out. If the Project vaniſhed, he could, as he 
thought, eaſily perſuade the Venetians, that its 
falling to the ground was entirely owing to him; 
and if it were formed, he knew very well how 
to make his advantage by it. 
No ſooner was the Negotiation ſet on foot, 
than the Pope began to diſcover a Coldneſs and 
Indifferency in the Matter: And the more he re- 
flected, the more he condemn'd the meaſures he 
had taken. Though thoſe Reflections were not 
able to appeaſe his Reſentments, yet they blunt- 
ec the Edge of his Revenge. Maximilian and 
Lewis perceiving the Nature of his Irreſolution, 
thought there was no better way to determine 
him, than by beginning to act without him. In 
order to this, the Cardinal D' Amboiſe goes to Cam- 
bray, to treat of this Affair; who knowing that 
his Maſter had an entire confidence in him, and 
that the Powers he had given him were full and 
without reſerve, he ſtuck at nothing, but acted 
to the utmoſt extent of them. Coming to Cam- 
bray, he found there before him Madam Margaret 
of Auſtria, Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, Daughter 
and Miniſter of Maximilian. Her Father had the 
lame confidence in her as Lewis had in the Car- 
digal. This Princeſs had all the Talents and Qua- 
lifications that Men Pave for the Management of 
che greateſt Aﬀairs/and beſides, had this Advan- 
tage above Men, tlſat ſhe had join'd with her Man- 
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iy Qualities, the Talents peculiar to her own Sex; 
which enabled her to diſlemble, aud hide her 
molt Natural Sentiments, and to practiſe that Cun- 
ning and Complaiſance, which is ſo requiſite and 
proper to bend and ſoften Mens Minds, to recon- 
cile the moſt oppoſite Humours, and to perſuade 
each Party that ſne was implicitely in their Intereſt. 

The Pope's Nuntio at the Court of France durſt 
not refuſe the Cardinal D' Amboiſe to accompany 
him in a journey, the Deſign of which was a 
Negotiation which the Pope himſelf had ſet on 
foot. The Conduct of the Ambaſſadour of Aragon 
at Cambray was ſuited to the Views of his Ma- 


ſer; who had reſolv'd neither to hinder nor for- 


ward the Negotiation: and therefore did not med- 
dle till after the Concluſion of it. The Cardinal 
D' Amboi ſe acted and ſtipulated for the Pope; becauſe 
his Nuntio, when the Matter was firſt propos'd 
to him, alledging he had no former Inſtructions 
concerning that Affair, could by no means engage 
his Mafter's Word. Thus all the Points of the Ne- 
gotiation were managed and diſcuſled by Madzm 
Margaret and the Cardinal. 

In the mean time, leſt the Venetians ſhould be 
alarm'd at ſuch a Congreſs, it was neceſſary to 
throw duſt in their eyes. The moſt plauſible 


Pretext therefore was thought to be that of 


accommodating the Differences between the Prince 
of Spain and the Duke of Gueldres, who was an 
Ally of France. To make this Trick go down the 
better, this Treaty of the Duke of Gueldres was 
ſign'd on the Tenth of December, 1508 with great 
Ceremony ; But the very ſame day the other Treaty 
was ſign'd with as much Secrecy. This other Trea- 
ty, and which was the * Occaſion of thę Con- 


grefs, was the League Ofhnſive againſt the Vene- 
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It would ſeem that Guicciardin, Lib. x. Hiſt, 
did believe, that theſe Two Treatics, which are 
Two diſtinct Deeds, were reduced into One In- 
ſtrument, and that the League againſt the Yene- 
rians only made up the, ſecret Articles of the 
Duke of Gueldres's Treaty. Gunicciardin's Fault, 
which probably was no other than a Negligence 
in not expreſſing himſelf diſtin&ly, has given oc- 
calion to Yarills's committing an unpardonable 
Blunder. He gives us (Hiſt. Louis XII. T. ii. P. 
69.) the Articles of the League againſt the Vene- 
tians, which Inſtrument was publiſhed about the 
time of the Treaty, as the ſecret Articles of the 
Treaty of Cambray, and Ong of his New Diſcove- 
Ties. Farillas makes uſe of theſe Articles to un- 
fold the Myſteries of Lewis the Twelfth's Conduct; 
which, ſays he, no Hiſtorian before himſelf was 
able to do, for want of the Knowledge of thoſe 
Articles. But it is certain, that they had been 
printed ſeveral times before Yarillas came into 
the World, and all the Hiſtorians had made men- 
tion of them. 5 312 

Never was any important Negotiation finiſh'd 
In leſs time than this of Cambray. The Plenipo- 
tentiaries were only Two: And the eſſential 
Point of the Negotiation, the Dividing of the 
Spoil of the Yernetians, had been regulated be- 
forehand. They had treated upon the Foot of 
every one's taking back what had belong'd to 
him: So what remained was only to examine 
and inquire into that, and then to reduce all in- 
o Writing. There was no great Difficulty in 
making this Inquiry, ſince the Venetians had made 

all thoſe Uſurpations and Encroachments within 
.Theggompals of Two Centuries, and the Memory 


of Mem was {till freſhin Peoples Minds. All the 
Difficulties that coul ariſe in concerting this Of- 
foulive League, ſuch as, about the time of the 

Rupture 
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Rupture with the Fenetians, the Nature of the mu- 
tual Succours, and the time they were to con- 
tinue, were ſoon removed, through the great de- 
ſire the Allies had to bring the Treaty to a con- 
cluſion, before the Venetians could have time to pe- 
netrate into the Negotiation. The Dutcheſs of Sa- 
voy and the Cardinal treated more like indepen- 
dent Soveraigns than Miniſters that were accoun- 
table for their Conduct; becauſe they were very 
ſure, that whatever they promis'd and ſtipulated, 
their Principals would ſtand to, and make good. 
lt were needleſs to ſay any thing here of 
the Treaty concerning the Dule of Gueldres. That 
againſt the Venetians runs thus, That the Pope, the 
Emperour, the Kings of France, and Aragon, ſhall 
mutually aid and aſſiſt each other towards the Re- 
covery of ſuch parts of their ſeveral Dominions as 
the Venetians have unjuſtly ſeiz'd and poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of, that is, for the Pope, the Towns of 
Romagna: For Maximilian, as Emperour, Verona, 
Treviſa, Padua, Vicenza, and Roveredo, and to him 
as Head of the Auſtrian Family, Friuli and Iſtria: 
To the King of France ſuch part of the Domini- 
ons of Milan as were in the hands of the Vene- 
tians : And to the King of Aragon, the Five Sea- 
Ports which the Venetians poſſeſs'd in the King- 
dom of Maples. 

That on the 1ſt Day of April, 1509, the Pope ſhall 
thunder out an Interdiction againſt the Republick of 
Venice; which they ſhall actually incur, if within 40 


Days they do not reſtore what they have uſur- 


ped and unjuſtly taken: And that on the ſaid 
Firſt Day of April, the Kings of France and Ara- 
gon, as alſo His Holineſs, ſhall attack them with 


their Temporal Arms. 1 
+ Loves by the Trea- 


That the Emperour bei 
onths ago with the 


| Venetian, 
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Venetiaus, for the ſpace of Three Years, he ſhall 
not be obliged to break with them, till Fourty 
Days after the Firſt Hoſtilities committed by 
France, and Fourty Days after the Fulminating of 
the Pope's Bull, and till the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures 


and Suſpenſions contained in it, are actually in- 


curr'd by the Venetians. And that the Pope may 
furniſh the Emperour with a Reaſon for break- 
| ing his Oath with the Republick, His Holineſs ſhall 
addreſs a Brief to him, as Patron of the Church of 
Rome, by which he ſhall ſummon and require 
him to ſuccour and aſſiſt him for the Recovery 
of what juſtly belongs to the Holy See. 
That the Kings of Hungary and England, the 
Dukes of, Savoy and Ferrara, and the Marqueſs of 
Mantua ſhall be exhorted to enter into this Con- 
federacy; which ſhall take place, even though 
ſome of the Parties look'd upon as contracting, 
— 00 
That neither the Emperour, nor his Grandſon 
the Prince of Spain, ſhall diſturb or moleſt the 
King of Aragon during the League, nor Six Months 
after, on the account of the Revenues or Admini- 
{ration of Caſtile, which. then belong'd to Fare, 
he Prince of Spain's Mother, Daughter of 1/abella 
Queen of Caſtile, and Ferdinand King of Aragon. Be- 
cauſe of the Weakneſs of this Princeſs the Govern- 
ment had devolved to her Son, the Prince of Spain; 
but the Xing of Aragon, upon divers Pretexts, en- 
zoyed the Adminiſtration of Caſtile, as of right 
belonging to him, in prejudice of his Grandſon, 
the Prince of Spain. | 2H 
That the Emperour ſhall for the Sum of an 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, give a New 
Inyeſtiture of the Dopinions of Milan tothe King 
of France; which Inyfſtiture ſhall include whatſo- 
ever Parts of —.— ſhall be recovered 
from the /ererian;, land ſhall be to the good _— 
and 
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and according to the Rights of the Perſon in- 


veſted. | Tk $1 ds | 2 | 

That if the Venetian, ſhall engage the Turks to 
enter Chriſtendom, that then the Lague made a- 

ainſt the Venetians ſhall be reputed as made a- 
gainſt the Infidels. This Accuſation of ſolliciting 
the Turk to invade Chriſtendom, has always been 
made uſe of in the Manifeſto's of ſome Princes, 
aud practiſed as a Form indiſpenſably neceſlary, 
whenever they would render. any other Prince 
or State odious to the Chriſtian World; as if the 
Divan regulated their Meaſures according to the 
Counſels of Chriſtian Princes. be 

That the Soveraign Powers contracting ſhould 
eſpecially bind and oblige themſelves to defend 
the Holy See, and to take care that all due re- 


ſpect ſnould be paid to it. 


That all thoſe who would be comprehended 
in this Treaty, ſhould be obliged to ratify it 
ja Two Months. Poe 

; — It was agreed, That none of the Powers 
contracting ſhould make either peace or truce 
with the Venetians, without the Conſent of the 
reſt: A Condition which Princes and States are 
as careful to have put in all their Treaties, as 
they are negligent to perform it. a 
This Treaty was quickly Sign'd, by the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy on the Part of the Emperour, 
and by the Cardinal d' Amboize on the part of the 
Pope, and of the King his Maſter. The Nencio, 


who was 8 Place, refuſing to Sign it, 


for want of full Powers to that purpoſe; the 
Cardinal 4 Amboixe, by a Procedure, which ſeem'd 
as odd as extraordinary, ſign'd and ſtipulated in 
the Name. of the Pope, without any other Au- 
thority from his Holineſs Vr ſo doing, than that 
of his Bull for being Legat N France; which cer- 


tainly did not extend ſo far as to empower. him 
to 
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to ſtipulate and ſign for his Holineſs in ſuch 
Caſes. But the Treaty of Cambray being ſo Ad- 
vantageous to the Emperour, the Dutcheſs of 
Savoy, his Imperial Majeſty's Plenipotentiary, to 
remove every. Obſtacle and Hindrance, did engage 
him in it, upon the Cardinal's Word, That the 
Pope, though he would not give the Finiſhing 
Stroke to it, yet would readily enter into it 
Jo ſoon as he ſaw it was form'd by others. The 
Ambaſſadour ef Aragon, ſhow'd either more Com- 
plaiſance, or more Courage in this Matter than 
the Nuncio: For all the Articles of this Treaty 
had been ſettled and agreed without ever Com- 
municating the Contents of them to him. But 
after he had ſeen the Articles, which had ſecu- 
red to his Maſter the Peaceable Adminiſtration 
of Caſtile, and that for a long time, he made no 
manner of ſcruple to Sign the Treaty: Knowing 
that his Maſter Ferdinand was à Man capable to 
break through more ſolemn Engagements than 
this, whenever he found it for his laterefſt ſo to 
> ood ah | 


The Treaty was no ſooner preſented to Maxi- 


iti an and Leis than they ratified it. We have 
already given the Rea ſons why Maximilian long'd 
impatiently for the Concluſion of this Treaty: 
And the Reiſons which Lewis the Twelfth had not 
to enter into ſuch a Treaty are known. But 
the Duty of an Hiſtorian obliges me to relate 
the Motives he had for figning it; leaving it to 
che Reader to judge, whether he had reaſon for 
ſo doing or not: Though by the Conſequence he 
muſt needs blame the Conduct of this Prince. 
The Motives that determin'd Lewis the Twelfth. 
to enter into an alliance. with Princes, who were 
often his ayow'd, and Always his ſecret Enemies, 
were of a different pgature : That is, The Deſire 
of Revenge, and the Ambition to make his Do- 

MINIONS 


Of 


| 
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minions more round and regular. The Yenetians 
had ever oppos'd Lewis the Twelfth, but when 
they ſaw it for their Intereſt to fide with him: 
Nay ſo far had they carry'd their Hatred and 
Arrogance, that to be King of France was to be 
the Object of both. 8 

The common Whimſey of flouriſhing Common- 
wealths in thoſe Days was, To eſtabliſh a Bal- 
lance of Power among their Neighbouring Princes; 
though the different Cuſtoms of Countries, the 
Maxims of State, the Changes of Government, 
and Domeſtick Revolutions, make it impoſlible to 
find out this Equilibrium, and dangerous to at- 
tempt it, It run mightily in the Venetians 
heads to ſet up this Ballance of Power in Halye 
And Lewis the Twelfth being in poſleſſion of the 
Dominions of Milan, and the Seigniory of Genora, 
it was no ſmall Grief, that they ſaw him ſending 
an Army to conquer the Kingdom of Naples. 
This Enterprize look'd ſtill the more fatgl to 
their Greatneſs, that they were then in poſleſſion 
of the Five chief Sea-ports of that Kingdom, 
which they held by a very diſputable Title, and 
which were of the laſt importance to their Trade. 
Every one knows, when dear [Intereſt gives the 
Orders, how religiouſly trading Republicks pur: 
them in Execution. Though by the Firſt Article 
of the Treaty of Alliance made at Blois, between 
the King then reigning and the Venetians, the Lat- 
ter were obliged to look upon the Enemies of 
France as their own; yet no ſooner did Oppor- 
tunity ſerve than they oppoſed to their utmoſt 
the Expedition of the French into the Kingdom of 
Naples. For ſome time this Kingdom was al- 
molt entirely brought under ſubjection to the 


King of France. The Spanys Army, who defended 


it at chat time againſt hm was dwindled a- 
way te a Garriſon at Barlett, and thoſe too re- 
l duced 
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duced to the Extremity of Hunger and Miſery. 
The Venetiant nick'd the time ſo dexterouſly, that 


they quite chang'd the face of Affairs in that 
Country. For being abſolute Maſters of the Na- 


vigation of the Adriaggh Sea, they poured in vaſt 
Quantities of Proviſions into thoſe Parts of the 
Kingdom of Naples which were in their Hands ; 
from whence the Enemies of France were ſecret- 
ly ſupply'd with every thing they wanted. It 
was by the means of this; ſeaſonable Relief that 
the Spaniards defended themſelves, and were put 
in a condition to take the field, and at laſt to 
drive the French out of a Country which all Eu- 


rope believed them to be in peaceable poſſeſſion . 
of. Such is the Diſcretion and Fidelity of the 


Subjects of Venice, that it is impoſſible for Stran- 
gers to diſcover any Deſign that the Govern- 
ment would have kept ſecret. The ways by 
which the Senate conveys its ſecret Aſſiſtances 


are fo ſubterraneous, that they might confident- 


ly deny they ever gave the Succours which eve- 
ty one knew the Enemy received, and which 
none could give but that Republick. But beſides 
the Legal Proofs which Lewis the Twelfth had of 
his Allies ſaccouring and ſupplying his Enemies, 
he was ſufficiently perſuaded of the Truth of 
the Fact by the unanimous Agreement of all the 
French who had been in that Enterprize on Ne- 
es; who all bore witneſs of the ill offices thoſe 
Allies of his had done him. It was. firmly a- 
ver'd, that without thoſe Succours the Spaniards 
received by the Way of Brandiſi and Otranto, it 
had been impoſſible for them to maintain them- 
ſelves in thoſe Poſts; the Preſervation of which 
was their only Safety. Lewis the Twelfth knew ve- 
ry well, that by the mans of thoſe Succours the 
Spaniards had been ppt in a condition to take the- 
Field, and that to/them_ was owing the _ 
Three 
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Three Battles to the French. Thoſe Battels were 


' accompany'd with Circumſtances very mortifying 


to a King, who had the Good of his People ſo 
much at heart as Lews the Twelfth had. He lov'd 
his People more paſſionatghy than Alexander the 
Great did Glory, or Cæſar Fewer and Authority. 
Such of the French as had eſcaped the Sword of 
their Enemy, were almoſt all cut off by Miſery 
and Famine: The Loſs of ſo many of his beſt 
Subjects afflicted him more than the Loſs of the 
whole Kingdom of Naples. He look'd upon the 
Venetians as the Spring and Firſt Cauſe of his E- 
nemies Proſperity, and conſequently of his own 
Diſaſter : For they only were able to give thoſe 
Succours which he was ſure his Enemies had re- 
ceived, | | | 

Not long before Tewis the Twelfrh had ſign'd 
the League of Cambray, he had received another 
Mortification from the Venetiant. When the Em- 
perour fell upon them for refuſing his Troops 


Paſſage through their Country, Lewis ſent them 


conſiderable Succours. This Exactneſs in fulfilling 
the Conditions of the Treaty of Blois, which the 
Fenetians had ſo little regard to, did atleaſt re- 
quire the Obſervation of that Article, by which 
the ſeveral Parties were obliged not to make 
peace or truce with the Common Enemy, with- 
out the mutual Conſent of one of another. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Yenetians concluded their Truce 
with Maximilian, without the Participation of the: 
Embaſſadours which France had ſent to aſſiſt at 
the Treaty: And the Returns they made to the 
juſt Reproaches of thoſe Miniſters, were rather Me- 
naces than mannerly Anſwers: And the Truce 
was ſign d notwithitanding all the Remonſtrances 
to the contrary. The Venezians, tis true, did re- 
ſerve room for Lewis the Twelfth in their Treaty; and 
that Prince having declared tliat in a certain m_ 
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he would accept it, ought. to have been reputed 
as comprehended in the Treaty. But this room 
was left for him in a ſeparate Article; and 
there was no mention made of him neither in 
the Title nor in the Preamble of the Treaty. 
The Yenetians dealt V the King of France, their 
Ally, as Potentates of the Firſt Magnitude uſe to 
do by inferiour States, when theſe, to obtain 
Guarantees for themſelves, deſire to be compre- 
hended in the Treaties of thoſe. Though Lewis 
the Twelfth was one of the beſt of Princes, yet he 
did not extend his Indulgence to thoſe that did 
not keep to the Terms of Alliance with him, 
or that did not pay him reſpect ſuitable to the 
Dignity of his Crown. IE 


On the other hand, the Advantages he reap'd 


by the Treaty of Cambray were ſo conſiderable 
and ſo ſure, that they might ſufficiently juſtify 
his Politicks ; if Soveraign Princes, in the mea- 
{ures they take, were not obliged to have quite 
ſo great regard to the future as to the preſent 
time. By this League he was to recover all thoſe 
Parts of his Dominions in the Milaneſe that the 
Venetians had unjuſtly taken from him: And 
what they had uſurped was ſo conſiderable, as 
that they made a Third Part of the whole. 
Thoſe Uſurpations had been made at ſeveral 
times, In the Year 1540, Philip Maris Viſconti, Duke 
of Milan, was forced to give up to the YVenetians Ber- 
gamo and Breſſia, with the Territories belonging to 
them. Theſe Acquilitions did not terminate the View 


the YVenetians had at that time: But the famous 


Sforza, then General of the Armies of Saint Mark, 
ſetting up as Umpire between his Maſters and 
the Enemy, the Venetians, by reaſon of the Cow- 
ardiſe and Treachery,. of their Soldiers, were o- 
bliged to reſt 1 ly with theſe Two _ 
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1 This Sforxa becoming Duke of Milan, did by the 


| Treaty of Ledi, in April 1455, yield upto the Vene- 


ti aus the Town of Crema; which they had poſlefs'd 


© themſelves of, during the Revolution in the Mi- 
lune ſe. 
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Lewis the Twelfth himſelf had diſmember'd the 


 Milaneſe in favour of the Venetians. This Prince, 
2 ſo ſoon as he came to the Crown, had a mind 
tao aſſert his Right to the Dominions of Milan. 


Lewis Sforza, better known by the Name of Lewis 
the Moor, was then in poſſeſſion of it, and it was 
like to prove no eaſy matter to diſpoſleſs him. 
He had powerful Princes for his Allies: And if 
he had acquired thoſe Dominions by unjuſt means, 
he ſhew'd no ill Conduct in preſerving them. 
Lewis the Twelfth, who was always very ſparing 
of his Money as well as of the Blood of his 
Subjects, choſe rather to ſhare the Dominions of 
Milan with the Yenerians, than to make an entire 
Acquiſition of them by a bloody and deſtructive 
War. And therefore he ſigned a Treaty of Al- 
liance with them at Blois, in April 1499, for conque- 
ring and ſharing the Milaneſe. By this Treaty, Cre- 
mona, the G laiara d' Adda, and generally all that 
part of thoſe Dominions that lie on the Left Side 
of the Adda, excepting Lecco, was allotted to the 
Venetians; and the reſt of the Milaneſe fell to the 
ſhare of Lewis the Twelfth. This Treaty was due- 
ly executed; and in one Campaign each Party 
put themſelves in poſſeſſion of their Allotment. 
Lewis the Twelfth, not ſatisfy'd with this Alliance, 
did in all appearauce heartily repent the paying 
ſo dear for his Share of thoſe Dominions. Fo. 
Fac. Trivulx, and ſeveral other Milaneſe Lords, 
were in great credit at that time at the Court 
of France. It is well known, that the Milanois, 
who are the moſt jealous People in the World 

D ot 
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of the Splendour and Honour of their Coun- 
try, bear very impatiently any Diſmembering of 
it; and that they inceſſantly uſe all the cre- 
dit they have with their Maſters, to engage 
them to re- unite ſuch Parts of it as have been 
alienated. Their earneſt Sollicitations moved 
Lewis the Twelfth, and the rather, becauſe his 
Firſt Miniſter, the Cardinal D* Amboiſe was of 
their Side, and for a long time had ſtrengthen'd 
their Remonſtrances by his Counſel and Advice 
to the King. He was Uncle to Chaumont, Steward 
of the King's Houſhold, Marſhal of France, and Go- 
vernour of the Dominions of Milan, and the King's 
Lieutenant General on the other ſide the Alps. 
The [ntereft of the Uncle and Nephew was the 
fame, and Chaumont wiſh'd nothing ſo much as 
the Enlargement of his Province. By enlarging 
it he mightily recommended himſelt to the Mi- 
lanois, and at the ſame time reaped the abun- 
dant fruits of his Labour. tos 

Lewis the Twelfth and Maximilian had ratify'd 
the League of Cambray, before ever it was known 
at Venice that it was ſign' d. The Report of that 
Congreſs at Cambray alarm'd only ſome of the 
Senators, and their Conjectures upon the true 
Motives of that Aſſembly were imputed to their 
Panic Fear : They were look'd on as Men whom 
Fear had made exceſſively ſuſpicious : The Vene- 
tians being of opinion, that any State or King- 
dom ſuffers as much by Unmanly Fear, as by Stu- 
pid Security. Beſides, they were not a little en- 
courag'd by the Diſpatches of Antonio Condelmerio, 
their Embaſladour at the Court of France; who 
believing all that was told him by the French 
Miniſters, ſent home their Lies for certain 
Truths. He had ſevęral times expreſſed himſelf 


very fully and freely to the Cardinal D' Amboiſe 
{ about 
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about the jealouſies he had of the Congreſs at 
Cambray. He told him how hard it was for 
him to believe that adam of Savoy and the 
Firſt Miniſter of Fauce, would ever make ſuch a 
journey, with no other Deſign but to confer a- 
bout the Concerns of the Date of Gueldre:. The 
Fralian Hiſtorians ſay, That the Cardinal D' Am- 
boiſe finding himſelf an unequal Match for Condel- 
merio at cunning and ſubtil Diſcourſes, ſuch as by 
a dexterous Interpretation might be ſo turned. as 
that all he ſaid might ſometime paſs for Truth, 
had recourſe to the groſſeſt ſort of Tricking. In 
ſhort, thoſe Hiſtorians would make the World 
believe, that this French Miniſter did often ſwear 
to the Venetian Embaſſadour, upon the Word of a 
Firſt Miniſter and a Cardinal, that the King would 
inviolably obſerve the Treaty of Blois, and that 
there ſhould nothing be treated on at Cambray to 
the prejudice of his Maſters. That is, That the 
the French man not having wit enough to over- 
reach the Ttalian, was fain to have recourſe to 
Lying; and for want of Ingenuity to act the 
part of a clever Knave, he took to that of an 
impudent Impoſtor. The Embaſſadour being thus 
lulPd aſleep himſelf, perſuaded his Maſters to reſt 
ſecure, by telling them that the Republick had 
not a truer Friend in the World than the King 
of France. | 

By what means ſoever it was that Condelmerio 
was put upon, this is certain, that the French 
upon this Occaſion paid the Venetiaus in their 
own coin for the trick they had put upon them 
Twelve Years before. The Reader will eaſily 
perceive that I mean the Caſe of the Treaty a- 
mong the Tralian Princes for driving Charles the 
Eighth out of Naples. That League was concluded 
at Venice, under the eyes of Philip de Commines, 
whom Charles the Eighth had ſent thither, in or- 
D 2 der 
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der to prevent it: And who had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſo gull'd by the crafty Diſcourſes of 
the Senate, that he could never penetrate into 
any Step of the Negotiation ; and knew nothing 
of the matter till the Treaty was finiſh'd, and 
the Doge acquainted him in a full Senate that the 
League was concluded. The Surprize with which 
Commines received this News, is ſo naturally and 
lively repreſented by himſelf, that the Venetian Hi- 

ſtorians take no ſmall pleaſure in relating it. 
The firſt news the Senate had of the League of 
Cambray was by Jac. Caroldio their Reſident at 
Milan. When what had paſs'd at Cambray came 
firſt to be diſcourſed of, this Refident had heard 
a certain Piedmontois, a Native of Carmagnola, 
who was in much credit with Chaumont, lay, J 
ſhall quickly have the - pleaſure of revenging the 
Death of my moſt illuſtrious Country-man, upon theſe 
Villains that put him to death unjuſtly. The Mea- 
ning of this was very plain to the Reſident. He 
had often argued with this Piedmontois about the 
Juſtice of the unhappy Fate of Fran. Buſſon, com- 
monly known by the Name of Carmagnola, becauſe 
he was born in the Town of that Name. Buſſon, 
though of very mean Birth, had raiſed himſelf 
by his Merit to that degree of Reputation in War- 
like Matters, as to be thought fit to command 
the Venetian Army, in the War between that Re- 
publick and Philip Viſconti. At laſt the Venetians 
were diſſatisfy'd with him : And the Council of Ten 
having impeached him for Treaſon, he was con- 
demned, and beheaded in the moſt publick Place 
of the City. It was the opinion of many at that 
time, that all his Crime was, that the Venetian, 
were weary of his Service, but durſt not diſcharge 
him, for fear he ſhould diſcover their Secrets: 
Though there was another Reaſon given for his 
Death; and full as probable; which was, That 
they 
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they had a great mind to appropriate, by way 
of Confiſcation, the Three Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns of Gold, which he had heap'd together 
out of his ſeveral Employ ments. It was no hard 
matter for the Reſident to comprehend the Mea- 
ning of what this Country-man of Carmagnola's 
ſaid; for it often happens that thoſe who have 
a Secret, forget themſelves ſo far as to diſcover 
it, without being aware that they are ſaying any 
thing relating to it. No ſooner had the Reſi- 
dent heard the Piedmontois talk at this rate, than 
he wrote to the Senate what he had heard, and 
what his Suſpicions and Conjectures were upon it. 
The Eyes of the Senate being open'd by this Ac- 
count, and other Circumſtances concurring, there 
was no room left them for doubting that this 
Storm was gathered, and ready to fall on them. 
Such a League as this of Cambray was, could not 
be concealed long after its Concluſion : Some few 
1 being a long time for ſuch Secrets to lye 

id. 

Though the Venetians had not foreſeen this 
Storm, yet they had time enough to divert it be- 
fore it could fall upon them. The Pope, whom 
they had reaſon to look upon as their moſt dan- 
gerous Enemy, did not ratifie the League, till af- 
ter he had given them fair warning, and as it 
were, ſummon'd them to hold his hand. As on 
the one hand the grudge he bore the Republick, 
and the earneſt deſire he had to recover the 
Towns of Romagna out of the Yenetians hands, diſ- 
poſed him to declare War againſt them; ſo on 
the other, the jealouſies he had of the Empe- 
rour's getting footing in Italy, and his Unwilling- 
neſs to contribute any thing to the Increaſe of 
Lewis the Twelſth's Power, check'd his Inclinations. 
At laſt he took a courſe, which to him ſeem'd 


the moſt proper for procuring the Satisfaction he 
D 3 deſired 
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ſures as could not fail of fruſtrating all the Pro- t 
jects of the Princes on the other ſide the Alps, T 
againſt their Republick. He told him further, 1 
3 

N 

| 


deſired, without expoſing himſelf to the Dangers at 
he apprehended. Going to take the air on the th 
Sea one Day, in one of his Felucca's, he took fi- A 
ſani, One of the Two Venetian Embaſſadours then ca 
reſiding at his Court, along with him: And, from th 
one Diſcourſe to another, he began to feel the if 
Embaſſadour's pulſe, in relation to what he pr 
thought the Republick would give him to pre- pe 
vent his ratifying the League of Cambray. He ta 
gave Piſani to underſtand, that his Honour was 0 
engaged to re- unite Fuenxa and Rimini, at leaſt, P 
to the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, and that in or- at 
der to that he had advanced too far to think j* t! 
of going back. But that if his Maſters would find þh 
out ſome Expedient to ſave his Honour, he would d 
remain their good Friend, and take ſuch mea- 1 
4 


that he had an Expedient that would put an 
end to the Diſpute, without prejudicing either 
theirs or his Honour. That the Republick 
would recommend Two of their Nobles to him, 
ſuch as they ſhould chuſe, and that he would 
give them the Inveſtiture of Fuenza and Rimini, 
to hold them in Fief, dependant on the Holy See. 2 
Piſani, who was a thorough pac'd ſurly Republi- 7 
can, anſwer'd very dryly to the Pope's Propoſal. 
He told him that their Government put all 
their Nobles on a level; and it being their 
conſtant Purpoſe, never to ſuffer any of them to 
become Servants to the others, they could enter- 
tain no Thoughts of having any Princes among 
themſelves. It is true, that the Yerxetians are 10 
very nice in this Poigt, that they never ſuffer a- 
ny of their Nobles to. purchaſe Fiefs on the Terra 
Firma, leſt ſome of them ſhould become the Vaſ- 
ſals of others. This unſucceſsful Attempt did not 
at 
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at all diſcourage His Holineſs from making ano- 
ther. Knowing that Badoero, the other Venetian 
Ambaſladour at Rome, was a more engaging and 
eaſier Man to treat with, he repreſented to him 
the Danger their Republick mult be expos'd to, 
if that Treaty of a League againſt it ſhould be 
brought to Perfection; and if all thoſe Sovereign 
Powers that were to come into it, ſhould once 
take the Field to put it in Execution. He offered 
on his Part, not to ratifie the Treaty, provided 
Fuenza and Rimini were yielded up to him: And 
at the ſame time endeavoured to perſuade him, 
that the League would fall of its own accord, if 
he did not Support it. In ſhort, the Ambaſla- 
dour was given to underſtand, that it was abſo- 
lutely Neceſlary to give up thoſe Two Places, 
that the Pope might have a plauſible Pretext for 
refuſing to ratify a Treaty, of which he could 
not diſown himſelf to have been the Promoter : 
And that the Reſtitution of thoſe Two Places, 
would be a ſufficient Excuſe, for his not ratity- 
ing it. That His Holineſs, in that Caſe, might 
plead, that he was diſcharged from the Perfor- 
mance of his Part of the Treaty, the Venetian: 
having of their own Accord prevented the Exe- 
cution of it, with Reſpe& to him, by giving the 
Holy See all the Satisfaction, that was required by 
the Treaty. That inſtead of being a Party, the 
Pope would become a Mediator. F:nally, That ſo 
ſoon as his Honour was Vindicated, nothing ſhould 
hinder him from purſuing his true Intereſt ; which 
he knew was not very conſiſtent with the League 
of Cambrax. 

Badoero gave an exact Account to the College, 
of what the Pope had propoſed to him. So ſoon 
as the Propoſals were Communicated to the Senate, 
they entered upon the moſt ſerious Deliberation, 
about what Inſtructions they ſhould ſend to their 

D 4 Ambaſladour 
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Ambaſſadour at Rome, with relation to this Mat- 
ter. Lewis Molino, a Man of ſingular Merit, and 
who, had his Country-men been Wiſe, ought to 
have been the Oracle of their Republick, plainly 
and warmly repreſented to them the Neceſlity 
there was, conſidering the preſent Situation of 
their Affairs, for ſending the Pope an obliging 
Anſwer, and ſuch as would engage him to a Ne- 
gotiation with them. The wiſer fort were for gi- 
ving his Holineſs all the Satisfaction he deman- 
ded; but that was carry'd againſt them. "The 
Procurator Piſani expreſs'd himſelf ſo warmly a- 
gainſt Julius the Second, that he turned almoſt 
the whole Senate, who had comply'd with the 
Propoſals that were made to Badoero at Rome. 
The Speech that this Noble Venetian made upon 
this Occaſion is related by Gricciardin, and is one 
of the greateſt Ornaments of his Hiſtory. Tre- 
viſani told them Firſt, That the Pope, whoſe 
Troops were the Scandal of all Soldiers, was not 
an Enemy ſo formidable; as to oblige the Repu- 
blick to ſlacken their uſual- Firmneſs and Reſolu- 
tion, with no other View than to pacify him. 
That his Excommunications were as little to be 
fear d as his Troops. That during the War of 
Ferrara, all his Excommuaications, with all the 
Solemnity they had been thundred out, had not 
been able to prejudice the Conduct of their Ge- 
nerals, nor flacken the Courage of their Soldiers. 
That it was not very likely, that the Juſtice and 
Mercy, the Rewards and Puniſhments of God 
Almighty ſhould be in the Power, and at the 
diſpoſal of an exceſſively proud and ambitious 
Man; who was a Slave to his Cups, and to o- 
ther Vices much more Infamous: Nor that ſuch 
a Man could make the Divine Power ſubſervient 
to his Caprices, without having any regard to 
Juſtice or to the common Good of Chriſtendom. be 

unleſs 
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unleſs it could with reaſon be believ'd, that the 
Promiſes and Engagement of Prieſts would be 
more religiouſly kept and obſerv'd under that 
Pontificate, than ever they had been before, he 
did not ſee upon what Ground any one could 
would be contented with 
Fuenza and Rimini, and that he would not enter 
into the League for the recovery of Ravenna and 
Cervia: The breaking of Treaties being an eſſen- 
tial Ingredient in the Character of the Court. of 
Rome. That to juſtify ſuch Proceedings, among 
other Laws, it had made this One, That the 
Church, notwithſtanding any Deed or Promiſe, 
or any Benefit it had received thereby, might 
retract and infringe any Engagement its Prelates 
had enter'd into, how ſolemnly ſoever. This 
Orator further added, That, ſuppoſing the Pope 
ſhould diſengage himſelf from the other Confede- 
rated Princes, they would nevertheleſs Attack 
the Republick : Which, as he ſaid, was in a Con- 
dition to Defend it ſelf againſt them and the 
Pope too; as well as it had done ſeveral times be- 
fore, againſt all the Forces of /taly. That the 
beſt way to baffle any League was to ſuſtain its 
firſt Efforts. That mere preſent Advantage be- 
ing that which ſemented and united thoſe Con- 
federated Princes, they would ſoon begin to mi- 
ſtruſt aad diſlike one another, from which Quar- 
rels would ariſe, and thoſe would End in a 
Rupture. That good or ill Succeſs would <qually 
create Diviſions among them. If Succeſs attended 
their Arms, they would fall out about ſharing 
their Conqueſts: If otherwiſe, they would mutu- 
ally charge each other with Negligence, or Pre- 
varication. This, ſays Treviſani, is what we may 
reaſonably expect of the Treaty of Cambray, ſince 
the Intereſt of the ſeveral Princes concern'd in 


it are incompatible, In fine, ſays he, Lær Julius 
rhe 
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the Second, go look for thoſe that will truſt him # 
among ſuch as know nothing of his having raid k. 
all Europe againſt a Republick, to which he owes © R 
his wearing the tripple Crown. be 

This Speech of Treviſani flattered the Pride f th 
the Venetians too much not to agree to what he th 
ſaid; and the Orator was ſo unhappy, as to draw be 
the whole Senate into his Sentiment. The R-tH P. 
publick of Venice had not yet learned to yield, O 
and their uninterrupted Proſperity diſpoſed them [3 m 
to follow implieitely the Judgment of aa incon- tc 


ſiderate Citizen, who entertaia'd too great an 
Opinion of his own Country, and too great a 
Contempt of its Enemies. The Anſwer the Senate 
gave to the Propoſals of Julius the Second, was the 
ſame as the Lacedemonians gave to Philip. A Re- 
fuſal conceived in the ſhorteſt Terms. F 
The Contempt the Venetians ſhew'd for the En- | 
mity or Friendſhip of the Pope, determin'd his 
wavering Spirit to War. He confirmed himſelf *% 
in a full Reſolution to make War, and ratified 
the League in the moſt authentick Manner, and 
the Deed by which he accepted the Ratification of 
the League of Cambray, dated the Twenty Second 
of May 1509, was in the form of a Bull. 
Some Days before the King of Aragon had 
likewiſe ratified the Treaty ; who not being able 
to hinder the League, he reſolv'd to make the 
beſt of it. He reap'd two conſiderable Advan- 
tages by it. The Firſt of which was, that by the 
Treaty, Maximilian had obliged himſelf to let him 
enjoy the Adminiſtration of Caſtile» The other 
was, the Recovery of thoſe Sea Ports in the King- | 
dom of Naples, which were then in the Venetians | 
Hands. Thoſe Ports were, Otranto, Brindiſi, Trano, 
Monopole, and Pulignans. They had fallen into the 
Hands of the Venetians, during the Wars between 
Charles the Eighth, King of France, and the Baſtard 
| | Houſe 
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Houſe of Aragon. The /-n:tian Fleet having ta- 
ken Pulignano and Mone uli from the French, the 
Republick put Garriſons in them, that they might 


bde à Security for the Reimburſment of the Sums 


they had expended in the Service of Ferdinand 
the Yong King of Naples. This Prince, ſometime 
before his Death, deliver'd to them the Three other 
Ports, as a further Security for their Money. 
One of the Articles of the Treaty of Engage- 
ment was, That the Yenetians ſhould be obliged 
to reſtore thoſe Places that were depoſited in their 
Hands to the Xing of Naples, upon Reimburſ- 
ment of the Charges they had been at in keep- 
ing them.. This Prince, by a very uſeful and 
diſcreet Precaution, had ſtipulated, that thoſe 
Charges, be what they would, ſhould not be ad- 
jadged to exceed Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns 
of Gold. But thoſe Places were of too great 
Conſequence to the Venetian Trade, to think that 
ever that Republick would part with them wil- 
lingly, and with no other View than that of ful- 
filling the Treaty. Upou various Pretexts, which 
thoſe who are in Poſleſſion have always ready, 
they had often eluded the Propoſitions that 
were made for reimburſing them; which Ferdi- 
nand, after he became peaceable Poſſeſſor of Na- 
ples, offered them every Month. It was not with- 
out ReluQancy that he entered into the League 
of Cambray; but the leſs Satisfaction he had in 
putting his Hand to that Engagement, ſuch was 
his artful Diſſimulation, his outward Expreſſions 
of Joy were the greater. 

The Duke of Ferrara, and the Marqueſs of Man- 
tua entered with much Satisfaction into this 
League, becauſe of the Honour that was there- 
by done them, and becauſe they were like to 
reap more Advantage by it, at leaſt for the = 

ent, 
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ſent, than little Princes uſually find in their Alli- 
ances with great Ones. 
The Duke of Ferrara reckoned to be eas'd from 
Two hard Conditions, which the Venetians had 
required of Albert d' Eſte, Lord of Ferrara, when 
after he had declared himſelf againſt them in 
Favour of the Carrati, found himſelf obliged to 
beg Peace of them, in the Year 1403. The Firſt 
of thoſe Conditions was, That the Lords of Fer- 
7ara ſhould put down their Salt-works at Com- 
machio; and that for the future their Subjects 
ſhould Furniſh themſelves with that Commodity, 
out of the Granaries of the Republick. The 
Second was, That the Lords of Ferrara ſhould be 
obliged to ſuffer the Republick of Venice to con- 
ſtitute a Judge in their Capital City, to admini- 
ſter Juſtice in the Name of St. Mark, in all ſuch 
Cauſes as the Venetians were Intereſted. The Ve- 
netians had always rigorouſly exacted che Obſer- 
vation of thoſe Conditions: And whenever the 
Lords of Ferrara attempted to ſhake of the Yoke, 
all they got by it, was to have it made more 
Heavy, and more cloſely Bound. Hercules d Efte, 
Duke of Ferrara, having in the Year 1482, en- 
tered into an Alliance with moſt part of the Po- 
tentates of Italy), againſt the Republick of Venice; 
the aboveſaid Conditions were not only confir- 
med by the Treaty of Bagnolo, which put an End 
to that War; but he was further oblig'd 
2 _ by that Treaty to give up Adria, Abad- 
*** Rovigo, and Poleſma to the Vene- 
tiant. An Opportunity, by which the Duke of Fer- 
rara might at once ſhake of thoſe Fetters the 
Venctians had put upon him, and recover the Do- 
minions they had extorted from him, was too 
favourable for him not to embrace ir. 
The Marqueſs of Mantua demanded back Paſ- 
chiera, Aſola, and Lunato from the Venctians. ka, 
| Lord's 
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Lord's Anceſtors had been obliged to yield up 
thoſe Places to the Venetians, by an Article of 
the Peace that was made between the Florentines 
and their Allies on one fide, and the Republick 
of Venice on the other, in the Year 1441. 

The Duke of Savoy, for whom, as well as for 
other Princes, a Door was ſtill left open to enter 
into the League of Cambray, delay'd coming in for 
ſome time. Lewis the Twelfth had been Succeſsſul 
in ſeveral Encounters before this Prince wrote 
to him to be receiv'd into the League; the Duke's 
Letter bearingiDate the Tenth of May 1509, and 
that of the King's the Ninteenth of the ſame 
Month. However, whatever the Iſſue might be, 
the Duke was admitted. His Grievances againſt 
the Venetians were founded upon his Pretentions 
to the Kingdom of Cyprzs ; but the League, how- 
ever formidable it might be to the Venetians by 
Land, had not a Sea Force ſufficient for any mari- 
time Conqueſts. Beſides, the Dukes of Savoy did 
not look upon their Pretentions to this Kingdom 
as any real Right till the Age following; that 
they began to take the Title of King of Cypraz, 
and to aſſume the Arms of ir. | 

So ſoon as the League had received the fini- 
ſhing Stroke, the Princes that had Signed it ſet 
about the Execution of it: And then it was that 
the Venetians, who had flattered themſelves that 
it would never be ratified, began to be Allarmed. 
The nearer the Danger drew, the more ſenſible 
they were of the Reality and Terrour of it. 
But their Fear was not a ſtupid Conſternation ; 
for at once they took proper Meaſures for ſuſtai- 
ning the War, and deliberated by what Means 
they -might procure a Peace. They ſent to the 
Pope to offer him all the Conditions they had for- 
merly Refuſed him, and they left no Stone un- 
turn'd to diſunite the Emperour and King of Ara- 


Con 
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gon from the King of France. The Laſt had ſo 
much juſtice done him at Venice, that they be- 
lieved that Lewis the Twelfth was the only Perſon 
of all the Confederate Princes, that was incapable 
of breaking his Engagements; and therefore they | 
had not offer'd him the moſt advantageous Con- 
ditions, in order to a ſeparate Peace between 
him and the Republick. All the Efforts the Ye- 
netians made for diſſolving the League, fell to the 
ground : For the * the Emperour, and the King 
of Aragon, upon different Motives, were equally 
deaf to all the Propoſals that the Senate made. 
All the Inſtances and Sollicitations the Venetian: 
uſed with other Foreign Princes, to engage them 
either to give a diverſion to the Confederates, or 


a 
4 


to obtain Succours againſt them, produced no- 8 
thing but obliging Wiſhes and empty Promiſes. 8 
The K. of England, who was ſollicited by the Vene- 
tian Embaſſadour at his Court, to fall upon France, 1 
while that King was beyond the Alps with his beſt 4 
Troops, thought it adviſeable at that time, to give * 
no other Return to the Embaſſadour's Propoſals, 
than a civil Anſwer, expreſſing abundance of Affe: F 
ction for the Republick. L. Raymondo, whom the Re KY ** 
publick had ſent to the Grand Seignior, in quality of th 


an Embafladour Extraordinary, to demand the Suc- 
cours that had been promiſed them when their Occa- 
ſions ſhould require, had no better Succeſs, not 
being able to obtain from the Pore any thing but 
abundance of fine Promiſes. It is to Mocinego that 
we owe the Account of Raymondo's Commiſſion ; 
for the latter Venetian Hiſtorians either write con- 
fuſedly of it, or inſinuate that the Matter of 
Fact is not true. Juſtiniani falſiſies in this Mat- 
ter, by pretending that Raymondo's Miſſion was 
during the Siege of Padua, upon that violent 
Speech that was made by the Doge Loredano's Son, 
in the Great Council againſt Julius the Second, — 
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this Miniſter's Powers were recall'd before ever 
he had audience of the Grand Seignior. Bembo, to 
make the World believe that this Fact is not 
true, though he has not the aſſurance to ſpeak 
out, tells us, That Sultan Bajaxet, upon the News 
of the Battel of Agnadel, ſent for Andrea Foſcolo, 
the Venetian Embaſſadour then reſiding at his Court, 
and told him, That he wondered the Yenetians 
made ſo little account of his Friendſhip, as not 
to acquaint him with the Poſture of their At- 
fairs, nor to demand of him ſuch Succours as they 
had occaſion for, and which they might be aſſur'd 
they ſhould have. If this Account of Bembo's 
were ſincere, it would appear by what the Grand 
Seignior ſaid to the Venetian Embaſſadour, that be- 
fore that time the Venetians had never apply'd to 
the Port for any Succours. But the Cunning of 
that Hiſtorian in this Matter is ſo flat, that he 
muſt be blind indeed Mat can't ſee it. The on- 
ly Refuge the Yenerians had now was in their good 
Conduct and Riches: And their Safety conſiſted 
in thoſe Vertues that uſually appear in Common- 
wealths, when their Danger proceeds from the 
Faults and Miſmanagements they have committed. 

All thoſe Misfortunes, that uſually happen to 
thoſe States which Fortune ſeems to have aban- 
don'd, fell heavy at this time upon the Repu- 
blick of Venice. They met with great Obſtacles 
where they expected none, and one Misfortune 
trod upon the - heels of another. Whether by 
Chance or by Treachery, is uncertain, but their 
Arſenal was ſet on fire, and a great part ofir 
burnt down. Thoſe who uſed to take arms tor 
their Defence, liſted themſelves in the Service of 
their Enemies. The Urſmi and the Savelli had a- 
greed to come into their Service, with Five Hun- 
dred Men at arms, and Three Hundred Foot; and 


they had advanced them Fifteen Thouſand 
5 | Crowns 
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Crowns of Gold upon their Pay. But they broke 
their Engagement; and the Pope, by diſpenſing 
with the Reſtitution of the Money that had been 
advanced them, ſeemed, to allow their keeping 


back other Peoples Goods without anySin. The 


Venetiant, notwithſtanding all theſe Rubs, aſſem- 
bled an Army of Fourty Thouſand Foot, a nu- 
merous Body of Light Horſe, and Three Thouſand 
Men at arms. It was but a ſmall part of this 
Army that was ſent into Garriſon in the Places 
they poſſeſs'd in Vaples and Romagna. The Pope's 
Armies were never very formidable; and the 
King of Aragon, though he had promiſed the 
Allies to make a quick and powerful Diverſion, 
had not as yet made any of thoſe neceſlary Pre- 
parations that were requiſite to enable him to 
make his Word good. Beſides, the Yenetians rec- 
kon'd, with their Fleet, that was ready to put 
to Sea upon the Firſt Orders, to ſuccour thoſe 
Places that were moſt likely to be attack'd by 

thoſe Two Enemies. | 
As for Maximilian, conſidering that his way 
was to threaten long before he gave the Blow, 
and that there was little appearance he would 
fall upon them before the Latter End of May, 
they thought it adviſeable only to ſend ſome Mi- 
litia to guard the Paſſes, through which he would 
come down into Jraly. Their greateſt and moſt 
imminent Danger was from the King of France; 
and therefore the whole Force of the Rupublick 
was directed to that Quarter. The General Ren- 
dezvous of their Army was at Pontevico, upon 
the Oglio; and upon review it was found to con- 
fiſt of Three Thouſand Men at Arms, Four Thou- 
ſand Light Horſe, and Thirty Thouſand Foot: All 
of them the Flower of the Italian Soldiery ! Tis 
true, that ſeveral Hiſtorians make the Venetian 
Army lefs numerous; but their Authority is not 
to 
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to be put in the Ballance with that of thoſ®? 
three Venetian Authors Mocenigo, Bembo, and Fu" 
ſtiniani, who were all Contemporary. They all 
agree in the aboveſaid Number, nor could they 
have any reaſon for Magnifying that Army, the 
Defeat of which they relate ſome few pages at- 
ter that, where they give a Liſt of them. 

This Army was commanded by that renown'd 
General, the Count de Pitigliano, and under him 
by Bart. Alviano as Lieutenant General. Andrew 
Gritti, and George Cornaro, both Nobles, and Men 
of great Abilities, and who had acquired great 
Reputation in the laſt War againſt Maximilian, 
were appointed Proveditors of the Army. Every 
body knows what the nature of this Employ- 
ment is, and that thoſe who enjoy it; ſhare the 
Command of the Venetian Army with the Ge- 
nerals. 

The Generals were of different Opinions when 
they came to ſettle the Scheme, and concert the 
Operations of the Campaign. Alviano, a Man 
naturally bold, but ſtill more Audacious by rea- 
ſon of his late Succeſſes, was for preventing the 
Enemy, by paſling the Ada, and carrying the 
War into that Country which is properly czild 
the Dutchy of Afilan: Becauſe, as te alledged, 
acting on the Offenſive would add to the Courage 
of their Troops; who muſt needs fd the con- 
trary effect if they ſhould give the French the 
Advantage of Attacking them. On the contrary 
the Count de Pitigliano was againſt putting any 
thing to Hazard, in a War where the Preler- 
vation for one Campaign only, of what they 
poſſeſs'd, and not the Enlargment of their Do- 
minions, was the Conteſt : And therefore pro- 
pos'd to Eacamp their Army at Orci, between 
the Oglio and the Serco de la Martinenga, which 
was a Poſt equally advantageous and ——_ 
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He demonſtrated to them, how eaſily my might 
from thence Succour and relieve ſuch places as 


the French might attempt to Beſiege, and that the. 


Army might eaſily have Subſiſtance in that Camp, 
which had prov'd of ſo great Importance on ſe- 
veral Occafions, during the Wars between the 
Dukes of Milan and the Republick. Theſe two 
Projects being laid before the Senate, they ap- 
prov'd neither of them. They thought Alviano's 
Scheme too Raſh, and Periglians's too Timorous; 
becauſe that by the latter the Ghiara d' Adda, 
and almoſt all that part of the Venetian Terri- 
tories that lyes on the right ſide of the Oglio 
was abandon'd to the French. The Orders there- 
fore which the Senate gave their Generals, were 
to hinder the French's paſſing the Adda, but at the 
ſame time to avoid coming to Action ſo long as 
the Iſſue ſeem'd doubtful. | 

The Venetians had reaſon to make it their 
cheif Care to defend their Frontiers on that fide 
next the French. While Lews the Twelfth was 
aſſembling his Army in order to force his Paſſage 
over the Adda, Maximilian was 1n the low Coun- 
ties, eutirely taken up about Squeezing of Money 
upon various pretexts, out of his Grandſon's Sub- 
jets. Lewis however was not in a readineſs to 
make this Attempt on the firſt of April, which 
was the time Appointed by the Treaty of Cam- 
bray to begin the Rupture with the Yenctians. 
But Julius the Second, who thought he could ne- 
ver ſee Jraly in a Flame ſoon enough, and who 


burn'd with Impatience to fee the beginning of 4 


thoſe forty days, at the end of which, according 
to the Treaty, Maximilian was to draw his 


Sword, did inceſſantly preſs Lewis the Twelth to 


begin at leaſt ſome acts of Hoſtility. To Satis- 
fy his Holineſs in this Matter, that Prince gave 


orders to his Officers to break the Peace with the 


1 V. enc- 


then, 
ſcore years, Lews ſent for this effect, to Venice, 
the French King at Arms, entitled Montjoy, which 
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Venetian; Which accordingly were Executed by 
invading the Territories of that Republick at five 
ſeveral places in one day. The Garriſon of Lecco 
made Incurfious to the very Gates of Bergamo. 
Chaumont paſs'd the Adda with a ſmall Body of 


Troops, and took Treviglio, where he made twelve 


hundred Men Priſoners of War, after which he 


repaſs d the River with all Expedition, tor fear of 


falling in with the whole Venetian Army, which then 
lay Encamp'd before Bandiera. The Garriſon of 


'* Lods made Inroads into the Cremoneſe, while the 
” Garriſon of Placenxa, which had found means to 
- paſs the Po upon Pontons, Ravaged it on the 
bother ſide: and the r of Mantua, who 


was then in the Service of the King of France, 


and maintain'd a Company of a hundred Men 
at Arms for him, plundred Caſal Maggiore. 
= Thus on the 15th. day of April, 1509. began 
the moſt Bloody War that ever Jraly ſaw ſince 
the Devaſtations committed by the Barbarians. 


Lewis the Twelfth uſed the ordinary forms for 


1 declaring War againſt the Yenetians, the very day 


he began it. According to a Cuſtom very uſual 
ut which has been left off for about four- 


Title the Italian Authors generally miltake for a 


proper name. The King at Arms, according to 


his deſire was on the 16th. of April, introduced 


2 into the Senate, in his Coat of Arms, ſprinkled 
with Flower deluce's, and trimn'd with the other 
': Ornaments of his Office, Since all Authors agree 
'7 as to the Speech that the King of Arms made, 
and the Anſwer the Doge made him, there is no 


reaſon to doubt but the Diſcourſes of both are 
the ſame that were delivered. The King at Arms 


f 3 in the middle of the Senate, ſaid. Hear 
* 


oge of Venice, and all the other Inhabitants of 
E 2 your 
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Jour Dominions, Lewis King of France hath com- 
manded me to declare War againſt you, as a Faithleſs 
Netion; who by Force retain the Towns belonging to 
the Pope, and other Princes; which you poſſeſs unjuſt- 
ly; it having been always your Practice to Seize and 
take into your hands the Goods of others. But my Ma- 


ſter is now come againſt you with Arms, to Recover 


all that from you. To which the Doge made this 
Anſwer. This Republick into which you are come, 
detains nothing unjuſtly from any Man, ſince whatever 


it does 1s agreable to Reaſon, and without Breach of 


Faith, to any one. If we had not obſerved that Faith 
inviolably to your King, even beyond what we were o- 
blig'd to do, he would not have ſet his foot on this 
ſide the Alps. But we are ready and willing to ſhow our 
ſelves as Faithful as we have always been; whilſt your 


Ning is guilty of Breach of Faith, and ſurprizing Ar- 
rogance, We will, with the Divine Aid, ſuStain that 


War you declare against us: and your Maſter will be 


puniſh'd, both in this World and in the other for that 5 


League which his Perverſneſs has laid on our backs! 


This is Language oppolite to the Politeneſs of our 4 


Age, which obliges Soveraigns to have a ſpecial 


regard to the Terms they uſe, and obſerve the 


greateſt Circumſpection in their Expreſſions, even 
when they ſpeak of Princes that are at War 
with them. 

No ſooner had Julius the Second heard that 
the French Canon were playing upon the Vene- 
tians, then he fell a pelting of them with his 
Eccleſiaſtical Thunderbolts. He ſent out a ter- 
rible Monitory in form of a Bull, in which, after 
an ample DeduQion of their Attempts upon the 
Eccleũaſtical Juriſdiction, and their other Uſur- 
pations, he charged them to make Satisfaction 
for all their Miſdemeanors, in four and twenty 
days; and to reſtore ſuch parts of the Church's 
Dominions as they had Uſurped, and the * 
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of them which they had receiv'd all the time 
they had injuſtly polleſs'd them, under Pain 
in caſe of Diſobedience, to be Excommunicated, 
and actually to incur all his Cenſures: After 
which it ſhould be free and lawful to whoſoever 
would to fall upon them, to Seize upon all their 
Goods and Chantels, to make their Perſons Slaves : 
And that no Perſon whatſoever ſhould dare to 
aſſiſt or harbour them, without incurring the 
ſame Cenſures. But this flaſh of Lightning ſet 


3 nothing on Fire. The Senate, according to an 
Ancient Cuſtom, appeal'd from the Pope to a 


future Council: And Venice was even with him 
for the Deſertion of a few Monks, who had 


carried off with them to Ferrara a ſmall Booty 


conſiſting of ſuch things as they had Pillag'd 
from the Veſtries. The reſt of the Clergy both 
Secular and Regular, perſiſted in their Loyalty 
to their Sovereign. This was the Effect of the 
prudent Conduct of the Venetian Government; 
who never failed, by the moſt diſcreet and pro- 
per Methods to engage inſeparably to their Inte- 
reſt, thoſe two Bodies of the Clergy. And there- 
fore it is, that the Eccleſiaſticks have never oc- 
caſion'd thoſe Revolts, nor form'd thoſe Conſpi- 
racies within the Venetian Dominions, that ſome 
of them have caus'd and rais'd elſewhere. There 
may be Countries where the Clergy have done 
more Good than at Venice, but there is none 
where they have done leſs Harm. 

In the mean time Lewis the Twelfth had aſſembled 
his Army, in which there was Six Thoufand 
Swiſs, and Twelve Thouſand French and Ailaneſe : 
And the Gendarmery amounted to Two Thou- 
fand Men, becauſe a great many of the Aſilane ſe 
Lords being fond of Contributing towards the 
Reuniting ſuch Parts of thoſe Dominions as had 


been Diſmembered, had levied Men compleatly 
| E 3 Armed 
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Armed at their own Charges. This Army had 
ſcarce Marched as far as Bandiera, when they had 
Intelligence, that the Venetian Army had Beſieged 
Treviglio, in which the Governour of Milan had 
left Fifty Spearmen, and a Thouſand Foot in 
Garriſon. Lewis the Twelfth, immediatly Marches to 
the Relief of this Place; but come too late; for 
it was forced to Surrender on the Ninth of May, 
at the very inſtant that Lewis arrived at the Ad; b 
Though the Town had Capitulated, yet it 
was left to the Mercy of the Soldiers, and the 
Garriſon were ſtript. The Venetian Hiſtorians 
themſelves, partieuarly Bento and Juſtiniani, own, 
that the Lives of the Men, and the Honour and 
Chaſtity of the Women were left to the Diſcre- 
tion of the Soldiers. This Inhumaaity ' prevailed 
_ with Lewis the Twetfth, to lay aſide his naturally Be- 
nignity, and give Orders for ſome pretty ſevere 
Military Executions. For when an Enemy affects 
Cruelty in the the Beginning of a War, to be 
Indulgent to them, were to be Cruel to a Prince's 
___——=_ 7.7 ty. 

Lewis no ſooner knew the Fate of Trevigho, 
than he reſolved to go and Fight the Enemy's 
Army, though he was ſure they were Superiour 
in Number to his own. In order to that he 
muſt paſs the Adda; which he reſolved to do at 
the Bridge of Caſſana, though the Venetians were 
not above Five Miles from that Place. The 
Fear their Army was in whilſt they were Marching 
towards the Bridge of Lodi, not allowing them 
time to throw themſelves into a Poſt, where it 
had been impoſſible to force them, put the King 
upon this dangerous Courſe. The Event we are 
going to relate is of that Importance, that the 
Reader cannot be too fully, and particularly infor- 
med, of the Nature and 'Situation of the Place, 
where it happened. By the following Deſcrip- 
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tion the Reader will be able to Judge, through- 
out this Hiſtory, what the Motives were that 
induced the Armies to paſs the Adda at Caſſana, 
rather than any other Place. 

Caſſaua is Situated on the right Side of the Adda, 
upon a Height which commands the oppoſite 
Bank of that River. It ſtands at the End of a 
Bridge, adjoining to which, there is a Piece of 
Ground in form of a Semi-circle, and large enough 
to contain a little Army. This Ground is plan- 
ted with Trees, and divided by Hedges, which 
renders it, very commodious for ſuch Troops as 
would Entrench themſelves there, in order to 
ſecure the Paſſage of other Troops that follow. 
Beſides the natural Advantages of this Spot of 
Ground, it is render'd more commodious ſtill by 
a Canal that covers it on the fide of the Ghiara 
d' Addz. The Canal is twenty Foot broad, and 
ſix Foot deep, and incloſing this Ground in the 
Shape of a Bow, reduces it to an Iſland; by its 
receiving the Water of the Adda into it above 
Caſſana, and diſcharging them again below that 
Place. The French having Intelligence, that the 
Venetiant were Incamp'd Five Miles from Caſſana, 
reſolved to give them Battle, in order to catcr 
the Ghiara d' Adda. They did not at all doubt, 
but that the Enemy had poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
the Iſland, which lyes betwen the River and the 
Canal, in order to hinder their paſling by the 
Bridge of Cafſana: And the Marſhal De Trivulze, 
who was of that Country, was poſlitive that the 
Venetians were intrench'd there. But when he 
underſtood that the Venetian Generals had over- 
ſeen themſelves, ſo far as not to poſleſs themſelves 
of that Poſt, his Surprize was ſuch, that he could 
not forbear crying out, To Day, Moſt Chriſtian 
King, you will win the Battle. | 
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So ſoon as Lewis the Twelfth had paſs'd the Adda, 
he gave Orders for laying Bridges over the Ca- 
nal, which incloſes the Iſland on the ſide of the 
Ghiara d Adda, and the ſame Day he Encamp'd 
his Army within Half a League of the Enemy. 
Some advis'd him to delay engaging them, till 


the Diverſion the Emperour was to make ſhould 


oblige them to divide their Army, which was 
then Superiour in Number to his. But Lews gave 
no way to this Advice, being perſuaded, 
that a few Troops more or lels, ſignified little 
towards deciding the Victory in. favour of a 
French Army, when it is led on by their King in 
Perſon. The Count De Pitigliano was very ſenſi- 
ble of this, and tho' the Army he Commanded 
was more Numerous than that of the French, 
yet he reckon'd that he muſt Fight at a Diſad- 
vantage, if he drew up his Army in a Plain, a- 
gainſt all the French Gendarmery, and the Multi- 
tude of Young Noblemen that attended the King 
in that Expedition. When the French offered 
him Battle the next Day, he decſin'd it, believing 
it more adviſable to lie Quiet in his Poſt ; which 
he knew could not be forced. „ 
The Venetian Army had Kvolta on their left. 
The King ſeeing no likelihood of a Battle, re- 
ſolved to go and Attack that Place; with a De- 
ſign either to bring the Enemy to a Battle, or 
to ſink the Credit of their Arms, if they ſhould 
look on and ſee the Place taken, without offe- 
ring to relieve it. That he might not be at a 


Loſs whatever happen'd, he kept one Part of 


his Army in order of Battle before the Enemies 
Camp, whilſt he Beſieged Rivelta with the other. 
Whilſt the French Army was thus imploy'd, the 
Count De Pitigliano ſatisfied himſelf with draw- 
ing up his Troops in order of Battle upon the 
riſing Ground they polleſs'd, without offering — 
marc 
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march -down to Relieve the Place; which was 
taken by Storm. Lewis the Twelfth,cncourag'd by the 
Cowardice of the Yernetians, reſolves to march to 
Faila, tho* he knew that in his March the Flank 
of his Army muſt be expoſed to the Enemy. His 
Deſign was, to make himſelf Maſter of that Poſt, 
from ' whence it would be no hard Matter for 
him to Starve the Enemies Army, who had all 
their Proviſions from Cremena, in which the Ve- 
zetians had made their Magazines. Alviano ſoon 
ſmell'd the Deſign of the French, and therefore 
the Reſolution was taken to prevent them, by 
getting to Vaila before them; from whence they 
might have an eaſy Communication with Cremona. 
What made this the more feaſible, was, that the 
Venetians might march along the Hills and riſing 
Grounds, and conſequently- haye a ſhorter March 
to that Place than the French could have by the 
rout they would take. The latter had no other 
Way to. go, but by the Road that leads along the 
Adda, between Rivolta and Vaila; inſomuch that 
they had the Bow, and the Veuetians the String. 
However well laid this Project of Alvi ano s might 
be, it failled of the expected Succeſs; for the 
Van of the French Army fell upon the Rear of 
the Venetian, which he Commanded, between Yaila 
and Agnadel, Chaumont and Trivulze, who Com- 
manded the Van of the French, made them march 
with the greateſt Diligence; and the Country be- 


tween the Two Armies being very Woody, the 


Enemy never perceived that the French were 
near them, before they were juſt up with them. 
This mightily ſurpriz'd Alviano, but not ſo as to 
put him to a Non-plus; for immediatly he ſent 
to the Count De Pitigliano, to come to his Releif, 
finding there was no other way to ſave the 
Army, but by Fighting. In the mean time, he 
threw his Infantry, and ſuch as were every 

Moment 
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Moment coming in to him, into the Vineyards, 
and raiſed ſuch Batteries as the time would allow 


him upon a Bank: Planting his Gendarmery and 
Light Horſe on a Plain behind that Ground. 


Chaumont having with Youthful Ardour attack d 
the Venetians, before he had ſufficiently view'd 


them, was ſoon repuls'd with Loſs. His Swiſs 
were broke while they were endeayouring to 
make themſelveſs Maſters of the Bank, and his 
Horſe, while he was making them file off croſs 
the Vineyards, were treated very roughly by the 
Venetian Infantry. But the King came up imme- 
diatly with the main Body and Rear of the Army. 
It had beentold him on the Way, That he might 
Halt if he would, that his Project was defeated 

and that the FYenetians were already Maſters of 
Vaila. All the Anſwer he return'd to this, was, 
Well then, we ſhall have one trouble more than we 


expected, which is to Diſlodge them. Immedi- 


atly he ordered the Vineyards to be Attack'd 
again by the Gaſcon Troops, and in Perſon led 
on the Swiſs again to the Bank, being all the 
while expoſed to the great and ſmall Shot of the 
Enemy. All the Halian Authors bear Witneſs 
of his extraordinary Courage on this Occaſion. 
Some Courtiers who were obliged in Honour to 
follow the King, endeavour'd to cloak their Fear 
by the. ſpecious Pretence of Preſerving his Per- 
ſon, and they took a great deal of Pains to per- 
ſuade him of the Danger he was in, as if he had 
come there like a heedleſs hotheaded Spark, with- 
out knowing it. Lewis the Twelfth being no very 
near Relation to his. Predeceſſours, had in their 
Reigns liv'd too Familiarly with the Courtiers 
not to know them throughly : And therefore all 
he ſaid to thoſe Cowardly Gentlemen, was, Let 
thoſe whe are Afraid, ſhelter themſelves behind me. 


The 
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The Bank was at laſt carry'd, but not before 
it had coſt the French Gendarmery a great deal 


of Trouble, nor had the Geſcons as yet forced 


the Vineyard; which, conſidering the Manner 
how they are planted. in Lombardy, had been a 
much more conyenient Paſſage for the Cavalry. 
The Courage of the Gaſcons was much flacken'd, 


and they Attack'd but very faintly, till the King 


came in Perſon into the Field of Battle. So ſoon 
as he came in Sight, La Trimouille pointing to 
him cry'd out to the Soldiers: My Boys the King 
ſees you. At which Words the Gaſcont, who were 
Diſpirited before, reſum'd their Courage and be- 
came freſh Troops, and made ſuch a vigorous 
Effort, as ia a Moment made them Maſters of a 
Ground they had been Diſputing ſo long a Time. 
At laſt, the Cavalry having all paſs'd, the French 
Gendarmery came up cloſe to the Venetian Army 
< 355 a level Ground, and ſoon put an End to 
the Battle. The Enemies Horſe giving Gound, 
the Number of their ſlain was inconſiderable; 
but the Slaughter of their Infantry was ſo Great, 
that Eight Thouſand of them fell in the Field of 
Battle, All the Yeretians Baggage and Artillery 
was taken, and their braveſt Officers were either 
Kill'd or made Priſoners. Among the laſt was 
Alviano the Lieutenant General; who, though ke 
was dangerouſly Wounded in the Action, would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be carried off; inſomuch, 
that thoſe who brought him to the King with 
his Face ſo beſmear'd with Blood, that it was 
hard to know him, aſſured that Prince, that 
when they took him, he was endeavouring to 

rally ſome of his ſhattered Troops. Brantome, in 

his Panegyrick on this General, tells a Circum- 

ſtance in his being taken Priſoner, which I think 

ought not to be omitted. Whilſt he was paying 

his Reſpect to the King after the Battle was o- 

| | ver, 
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ver, they ſuddenly heard the Alarm ſounded in the 
French Army. Lewis the Twelfth, had ordered it to 
be done to rally his diſpers'd Soldiers. But this 
Prince making as if he were Surpris'd at the 
Noiſe, What, ſays he, Signior Bartolomeo, have 
not your Men enough of it yet? Have they a 
mind to try another bout? Sir, reply'd Alviano, 
who was not one of theſe Italians, who believed 
that the Frexch beat their Enemies only by 
Chance, if there are any, niore Feats of Arms to 
be done this Day, your Men muſt Fight with one 
another : As for our Men, you have ſo handled 


them this Day, that this Fortnight to come, you 


need not expe& to ſee their Faces. But of all 
the Circumſtances of this Battle, there is no one 
that more demonſtrates the Defeat of the Vene- 
tian Army, than their Faint Heartedneſs. So 
reat was their Conſter nation, that it was ſimply 
impoſſible to rally thoſe Cowards : Nor could 
they recover themſelves, or be drawn together, 
till they had got as far as. Breſſia, which is Forty 
Miles diſtant from the Field. of Battle. | 
This was the Iflue of that famous Battle, that 
was Fought on the Fourteenth Day of May 1 509 . 
Which the French call the Battle of Agnadel, or 
the Ghiara d Adda, and the Italians the Action of 
Vaila, or Caſſano. Lewis the Twelfth, according to the 
Ancient Cuſtom of the Kings of France, Ordered 
a Church to be Built on the Field of Battle, and 
having Dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, call'd it our 
Lady of Victory. This Trophey, which beſt became 
a Chriſtian Warriour, is ſtill in being, and goes by 
the ſame Name. It is no longer than ſince the 
Year 1705, that it prov'd a happy Augury to the 
French ;, who under the Command of the Duke of 
Fealhiing, Beat the Imperial Army in fight of this 
Church. | 
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In thoſe Days the French knew how to conquer, 
and how to improve their Victories. They ap- 
pear'd before every Place; and wherever they 
came, the Gates were laid open to them. Ber- 
gamo, Breſſia, Crema, and all the Places of leſs 
Note, which lay in thoſe Parts, that they were 
to recover by virtue of the League of Cambray, re- 
ceived them. Moſt part of the Venetian Officers 
ſhut themſelves up .in the Fortreſles of thoſe 
Towns, which were reputed Places of Note, be- 
cauſe they had held out againſt long Sieges for- 


merly. But nothing was able to ſtop a French 


Army, when he who commanded them bid them 
go, after the Winning of a Battel. All thoſe 
Strong Places yielded in a few Days: And the 
fancy they had of holding out had no other 
effect than the making a great many Noble Ve- 
netians Priſoners; who vainly believed, that by 
ſhutting themſelves up there they ſhould be in 
ſafety for a long time. This was a Prey the 
French panted after, becauſe of the great Ran- 
ſoms they were to receive by it. Piccightoni and 
the Town of Cremona yielded likewife on the Firſt: 
Summons. Only the Caſtle of Cremona held out 
for ſome time; becauſe Zach. Contarini, and ſome 
other Venetian Nobles, who had thrown themſelves 
into it, could not think of paying thoſe exceſ- 
ſive Ranſoms which they knew had been exa- 
Qed from their Equals. It was firmly believed 
that Peſchierz would check the Ardour of the 
French: But the beſt Fortifications cannot hold 
out long when they are ill defended; and there 


fore it was that this Place was taken by Storm, 


Two Days after it was beſieged. Lewis the Twelfth 
reveng'd, with the utmoſt Rigour, at Peſchiera, the 
injury that had been done him at Treviglio, agaiaſt 
the Laws of War. He did not practiſe his uſual 
Maxims of Clemency upon this Garriſon ; for he 

| Put 
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put them all to the ſword, except One Perſon, 
who for being of a higher Rank than the reſt 
was hang'd over the Battlements of the Caftle. 
Though the Hiſtorians are unanimons in the Re- 
lation of this Fact, yet they diſagree as to the 
Name and Dignity of this unhappy Man, who 
loſt his Life for the Faults of his Country-men? 
Thus the King of France, in the ſpace of Fif- 
teen Days, — above what fell to his 
ſhare by the Treaty of Cambray, g. 
The Pope, for his part, had ſent into the Field, 
an Army which at that time might be call'd con- 
ſiderable. It was Thirteen Thoufand ſtrong, of 
which Four Hundred were Spear-men. It was com- 
manded by the Duke of Ferrara, in quality of 
Great Standard-bearer of the Church; 4 Dignity 
which the Pope had lately conferr'd upon him, and 
which was not then Hereditary to any Family, 
as it is now to that of Farneſe. He had under 
him, as Lieutenant General, the now Duke of Ur- 
bino, Fran. Maria de Rovero, Julius the Second's Ne- 
phew. Franciſco de Caſtel del Rio, Cardinal Biſhop 
of Pavia, accompany'd the Army in quality of Le- 
gate. The Cardinal was a Man of great Merit ; 
but one who ſerv'd the Church better than he 
edify'd it. Julius the Second having an entire con- 
fidence in him, had intruſted him with the chief 
Authority in his Army. His Holineſs was not ſo 
fond of the Duke of Ferrara as to depend ſecure- 
ly on him; and his Nephew had net experience 
enough to be put at the head of any great En- 
terprize. Till the Bartel of Agnadel there was no 
great Explcits done by this Army ; but the Suc- 
ceſs of that Action prov'd as much to its Advan- 
tage as if it had won the day. All the Towns 
of Ror:4g7s threw open their Gates to it, and 
the Caſtle of Ravenna was the only Place it had 
to take. | 
| The 
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The Senate of Venice as little fear'd the Diſa- 
ſter that befel them at Agnadel, as they had be- 
fore expected the Concluſion of the League of 
Cambray. They were taken up about ſettling the 
Funds for maintaining the War; and the mea- 
ſures they took were proper and juſt; every 
Man being tax'd in proportion to his Incomes. 
There being nothing that contributes ſo much 
to the Setting up and Continuance of that Ine- 
uality of Impoſitions, which is ſo fatal ts King- 
oms and States, as the Vanity of thoſe Perſons, 
who would raiſe their Figure in the World, by 
exempting themſelves from a due Share in the Pu- 
blick Charges ; the Senate made ſeveral Laws, by 


which Brands of Infamy were fix'd upon thoſe 


that laid claim to this Criminal Diſtinction. 
Lewis the Twelfth had baniſh'd out of his Domi- 
nions all the Subjects of the Republick that were 
ſettled in them. But the Senate wiſely conſide- 
ring, that if they paid him in his own coin, 
they ſhould at once ſend both Men and Money to 
the Enemy out of their Dominions, and deprive 
themſelves of the Product of ſo much Induſtry, 
and the Improvement of ſo much Money as thoſe 
People were Maſters of, uſed a quite different Po- 
litick. They ſtrictly enjoin'd, under the ſevereſt 
Penalties, all Lewiss Subjects, that were ſettled 
any where in the Venetians Dominions, to ſtay in 
them, and to follow their ſeveral Profeſſions and 
Employments as they had done formerly. Bur 
how wiſe ſoever thoſe Precautions were, and how 
fufficient ſoever they might be to furniſh ſuitable 
Supply and Relief in ordinary Misfortunes, yet they 
were no way proportionable to the Diſaſter that 
had now befallen the Republick. 

The News of the Overthrow of the Republick's 
Army at Yaila, had been ſpread over all Ve- 


vice, long before any one would believe it: = 
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the Confirmation of that fatal News coming from 


ſo many different Quarters, left no room for 
further Doubt. The ſudden Accounts of their par- 
ticular Loſſes, ſome of which came to their ears 
every Day; and at laſt the general Defeat of the 
whole Army being confirm'd, beyond all poſſibi- 
lity of doubting, had prevented all the artificial 
Relations that could be made of this Matter, in 
order to keep the People in heart, who could 
not be prevail'd with to believe that the Repu- 
blick had any Troops left, ſince there was no 
manner of ſtop put to the Enemies Progreſs. By 
the Conſter nation the City of Venice was in at 
that time, one would almoſt have thought that 
the Enemy were actually ſtorming it. That Peo- 
ple had formerly ſeen the Genoueſe come and burn 
their Ships in their very Harbour: But this Mor- 
tification was eaſily bore; becauſe they had ſtill 
in ſtore every thing neceſſary for fitting out 
Fleets, able to make head againſt thoſe of the E- 
nemy; and beſides, at that time they were ac- 
cuſtom'd to War, and the Misfortunes that often 
attend it. For a long time before, the Republick 
had made no war but in their Enemy's Country, 
and that with Succeſs: But now the Caſe was ſo 
far alter'd, that they fancy'd they ſaw on the 
one hand Lewis XII. at the head of a French Ar- 
my, conquering their Dominions in the Terra Fir- 
ma, as fail as he could march over them: And 
on the other, they had the diſmal Proſpect of Se- 
ditions among themſelves, in a Republick where 
the Inequality of Condition among its Subjects is 
ſuch, that one part always commands, while the 
other, many of whom are the Relationsof thoſe, 
are forc'd to obey; though the Diſtinction be- 
tween them often conſiſts in nothing but ſome out- 
ward and trifling Ornameats. In this general 

| . Conſternation, 
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Conſternation, the Publick Calamity was heighten'd 
by the particular Misfortunes of Private Perſons. 

The Senate was often aſlembled, without being 
able to reſolve on any thing, belides that of 
meeting again next Day. In ſhort, the chief Sub- 
je& of their Deliberations now was, how to pre- 
vent Tumult and Sedition, and how to put the Ci- 
ty in a poſture of defence againſt the Enemy. In 
order to render their Navigation more flouriſhing, 
they had given a privilege to Venetian Ships, ex- 
cluſive of all others, to bring all ſorts of Provi- 
ſions to Venice; but this Privilege was ſuſpended 
for a time, and Strangers were allowed to bring 
what they would. The Senate ſent to review, al- 


moſt on the Shore of their Lakes, the terrify'd Re- Lagune 


mains of their Army, and Re-inforc'd them with 
ſuch other Troops as they could draw together. 
The Situation of the Place was ſuch, that the 
French could not fall upon them, and put them 
to flight; and they were ſo polted, that they 
could both defend the City of Yenice againſt the 
Enemy, and prevent or check Tumults and Sedi- 
tions within it; which laſt the Senate was more 
afraid of, than of the Enemy withour. 

ln the mean time the Duke of Ferrara, taking 
advantage of the Diſorder the Venetian Affairs 
were now in, did in two Days recover all that 
the Republick had Piece-meal taken from his 
Predeceſſours: And the Marqueſs of Mantua's 
Troops enter'd Aſola and Lunato, without any 
Oppoſition. The Senate deſpairing of being a- 
ble to preſerve any part of their Dominions in 
the Terra Firma, reſolved to abandon that rich 
Country, it being now open on all hands. They 
thought, that it Fortune ſhuuld ever ſmile on 
them again, the People would return the more 
readily to their Obedience, becauſe they would 


have no ground to think that their Old Maſters 
F had 
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had any you with them for what had paſs'd; 
whereas if they ſhould oblige them to endure 
deſperate Sieges, and to concur in a Defenſive 
War, which they thought impoſſible to maintain, 
it would provoke them to Diſobey and Revolt. 
The Fear of being Chaſtis'd ſome time or other 
for their Revolting, would make them look upon 
their Old Maſters as their mortal Enemies, and 
their Yoke as inſupportable as the greateſt Misfor- 
tune that could Vefal them. 

Beſides, the Venetians were afraid, that the French, 
under the pretence of conquering ſuch Places as 
fell to the Emperour's ſhare, who had not yet 
drawn together an Army ſufficient to attack the 
Republick, might take poſſeſſion of them, and 
keep them as their own. The Venetians thought, 
that ſince they muſt loſe thoſe Places, it were 
much better for them, that they fell into the 
hands of the Emperour, than into the King of 
France's. For the Spoil of their Republick being 
divided between thoſe two Princes, they would 
have two Neighbours inſtead of one: And that 
they had ground to hope, that ſome time or o- 
ther, by reaſon of the Quarrels that muſt neceſla- 
rily happen between thoſe Neighbours of theirs, 
a favourable Occaſion would offer for their reco- 
vering what their preſent Misfortunes had forc'd 
them to part with. Theſe were the Motives, as 
the Venetians themſelves ſay, that obliged them to 
abandon the Terra Firma ſo readily, fince they 
might have preſerved it, if they had made bur 
half the Efforts for defending it, which they did 
for recovering it. What happened. afterwards 
gave ſpecious colours to this Excuſe : But whe- 
Ther the Senate of Yenice made thoſe judicious Re- 
fletions at that time, or whether the Venetian 
Hiſtorians have made them ſince, muſt be left 


to the Reader's Judgment. The Hiſtorians * 
tner 
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ther Nations impute the Venetian abandoning their 


Terra Firma, which had coſt them ſo much Trou- 
ble to acquire, to a more obvious Cauſe, that 


is, The Conſternation the Senate was in, and the 


Terrour they were under of the City's being be- 
ſieg d by the Enemy; or, which was as bad, the 
Citizens running into Tumult and Sedition. 
There is no doubt but that- the Conſternation 
the Venetiant were then in, was very great, howe- 


ver they may have diſown'd it ſince, and what- 


ever Methods they may have uſed to juſtify their 
Conduct, and maintain the Reputation of their 
Government. They have left no ſtone unturn'd 
to perſuade both Foreigners and their own Coun- 
try-men, that amidſt all theſe Misfortunes, the 


Senate retain'd its uſual Sedateneſs and Steadi- 


neſs: And that that intrepid Aſſembly kept its 
blood always cool; without ever mixing the 


leaſt Degree of Fear with their Deliberations ; 
and always ſquared their Conduct by the Rules 
of the moſt wholeſome Prudence, having always 
the moſt remote Conſequences of their Proceed- 
ings in their view. 


'Let this be as it will, the Officers of the Re- 
publick had Orders ſent them to, ſet all the 
Towns of the Terra Firma at full liberty, and to 
diſcharge them from the Oath of Fidelity they 


had taken to Saint Mark. In a little time after, 


all thoſe Towns ſwore allegiance to the Empe- 


rour, except Treviſo, which would be a Venetian 


Town, whether the Yenetians would or no. The 
Puke of Brunſwick, who was General of the Em- 
perour's Forces, having, upon the News of the 
French King's Succeſs recovered Friuli, had nothing 
to employ him now but to take poſſeſſion ot 
ſuch Towns as ſent to invite him. | 

The Commanders of thoſe Ports that the Re- 


publick poſſeſs'd in the Kingdom of Naples, were 
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City of Venice. They ſent to, the Pope and the 
. King of Aragon deſiring a Peace; and Anton. Ju- 
ſtiniani was ſent the ſame Errand to the Empe- 


Emperour. 


( 
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68 


ordered by the Senate to ſurrender them to Fey- 
dinand. He that commanded in the Caſtle of 


Ravenna received Orders to conſign it to the Pope: 
And of all their Dominions in aby, the Repu- 
blick reſerved no- more to .its ſelf than the City 


Lagune of Venice, and the Land adjoining to their :Lakes. 


Had the Venetians themſelves as firmly believed, 


as they are poſitive in affirming it to others, 
Lagure that their Lakes. ſerve for an unſurmountable 
- Rampart and Defence for their City, all their Fears 


ofa Siege would have vaniſh'd. But it ſeem'd, by 


the meaſures they took at that time, that they 


ſtill apprehended ſome further Accidents in Lahe 
even when they had nothing to loſe but t 


rour. The Speech this Miniſter is ſaid to have 
made to Maximilian, has been the Subject of ſo 


much Diſpute, and has made ſo great a noiſe in 
the World, that it might juſtly be reckon'd an 


unpardonable Omiſſion not to inſert it at large 
in this Place: And therefore I give the Reader 


a faithful Tranſlation of it from the Original La- 


tin, in which Tongue Juſtiniani delivered it to the 


et was with great reaſon. that the Ancients 
% maintain'd, that the greateſt and moſt glo- 


c rious of all Victories was that which a Man 


« ghtain'd over. himſelf. The Laurels ſuch a Vi- 


% Cory gives never fade; and the Luſtre. they 
C 


* 


caſt on the Brows that wear them, far exceed 
« that of Triumphal Crowns and Diadems. Sc:- 
c pio Africanus is more extoll'd for overcoming 
himſelf, than for ſubduing Carthage, and conque- 
„ ring Africa. It was by ſuch Actions that a Lit- 
&« tle Macedonian King raiſed his Glory above all 
« the Kings that had been before him. The 
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Vows which Darius made for Alexander his E“ 
nemy, and which reflect more Honour on that 
Conquerour than all his brighteſt ViRories, 
were purely owing to his Moderation. The 
Unfortunate King of Perſia, ſtruck with the 
Moderation which Alexander, though Young and 
Victorious, ſhew'd to his Queen and Family, 
whom Victory had given him the abſolute Diſ- 
poſal of, ſtretched out his Hands to Heaven, 
and earneſtly implored it, that ſince it was 
not the Will of the Gods that the Crown of 
Perſia ſhould remain on his Head, that it might 
be put on that of ſo gentle an Enemy and 
ſo generous a Conquerour. The Great Cæſar, 
the Firſt of your Predeceſſours, whoſe Vertues 
as well as Fortune you inherit, was, for his Cle- 
mency, and his Forgetting of Injuries, juſtly 
honoured with a Place among the Gods. The 
Romans, whoſe Succeſlour you. alone are now, 
and whoſe Majeſty reſides in your Perſon, had 
no other Bounds to their Empire, than thoſe 
of the then known World ; yet the Clemen- 
cy and Moderation, the Juſtice and Impartiality 
of that People, gain'd them more Subjects than 
the Valour of their Troops, and the Bravery 
and Conduct of their Officers. 

« The Fate of Fenice is in your hands. If you 
will reflect on the Frailty of Humane Greatneſs; 
if you will uſe with Indulgence the Power that 


Fortune has given you; if you will prefer 


that real and ſolid Glory, which you may gain 
by giving us Peace, to the Uncertainty of glit- 
tering Victories; what room can there be left 
for doubting, that the Name of Maximilian 
will be for ever had in honour, and that he 
will juſtly be enrolled among thoſe illuſtrious 
Perſons, who can never be nam'd without Re- 


ſpect. It were needleſs to have recourſe to 
F 3 former 
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& former Times, for Evidences to prove the In- 
& conſtancy of Fortune, or the Uncertainty of E- 
& vents; or to demonſtrate to how many Chan- 
& ges, to what hid and unforeſeen Dangers and 
& Accidents, every thing that may be call'd a 
© Humane Settlement is liable. The miſerable 
ie and diſconſolate Condition of the Republick of 
© Venice does more than ſufficiently prove it. 
& Not many Days have paſs'd, ſince that rich, 
ie powerful, and illuſtrious State, reverenc'd by its 
* Neighbours, and extoll'd by diſtant Nations, 
c was the Admiration and the Aſtoniſhment of 
* the World. To day, this very Republick, by 
the Loſs of One Battel, by receiving One ſlight 
Blow, is ſunk into ſuch a State of Miſery and 
* Contempt, and fo alter'd and deform'd are its 
© Looks, that neither Friends nor Foes can ea- 
« fily know it. Its Qlory is tarniſh'd, its Do- 
« minions tore in pieces: It is at a loſs for e- 
<« very thing, even for Projects. It ſeems to have 
© forgot that for a long time it was a Warlike 
c and Victorious State. But the French are mighti- 
© ly out in their Accounts, if they reckon that 
< our Ruin is owing to their Arms. It is well 
„ known, how our Anceſtours, during a long 
& Courſe of ſeveral Wars, eſpecially that they 
© maintain'd for many Years againſt that power- 
4e fal Enemy of Chriſtendome, ſuſtain'd Loſſes great- 
© er than the Defeat of their Army at Yaila, 
© without being daunted; and bore up againſt 
greater Misfortunes than that, without ſinking 
« under them. We ſhould have recovered our 
<« ſelves again after this Fall, as our Anceſtours 
« have done in the like Caſes; like them we 
«© ſhould have beat down thoſe that made us 
te trip; were we not cruſh'd in pieces by the im- 
« menſe Greatneſs of Your Imperial Majeſty. Our 
Ruin is compleated by the Valour of that Na- 
5 wy” | . tion 
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te tion which you lead on againſt us. No Hopes 
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of Victory are now left us: Nor can we flat- 
ter our ſelves ſo far, as to fancy we ſhall e- 
ver dare to diſpute the Combat. Henceforth 
we muſt lay down our Arms, as too heavy 
for our Hands; and look for our Safety no 
where but in the Clemency and Goodneſs of 
one of the Lively Images of the God of Mercy. 
In the Name of the Doge, of the Great Coun- 
cil, and of the People of Venice, I do humbly 
beg, ſupplicate, and conjure Your Majeſty, to 
caſt an eye of pity on us, and to ſtretch out 
a charitable hand to our afflicted and diſcon- 
ſolable State. Preſcribe what Conditions of 
Peace you pleaſe, we will readily ſubſcribe them. 
Nay more, we will hold and repute them Juſt 
and Honourable, and as ſuch we will obſerve 
them. Were we worthy to pronounce our 
own Sentence, we would readily abandon all 
the Encroachments and Uſurpations our Ance- 
ſtours ever made, either in the Empire or in 
your Hereditary Countries. And to the end 
theſe Offers may be the more ſuitable to our 
preſent Circumſtances, we are willing to add 
to what we have offered all that the Repub- 
lick has poſleſs'd on the Terra Firma; and 
whatever Right and Title we had to thoſe Do- 
minions ſhall be entirely reſign'd to Your Ma- 
jeſty, as to our Rightful Lord and Soveraign, 
We will pay every Year to Your Majeſty and 
your Succeſlours a Tribute of Fifty Thouſand 
Crowns of Gold. Finally, it is our full Pur- 
poſe and Reſolution to give entire Obedience 
to all your Commands, Laws, Decrees, and 
Ordinances. All the Return we demand is on- 
ly, that you would be pleas'd to defend and 
protect us from the Inſolence of thoſe, who 


were lately our Allies, but now our moſt mor- 
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tal Enemies. They have nothing leſs in-their 
View and Deſign than burying us and our 
Name in perpetual Oblivion. Would you ſhel- 
ter and protect us from their mercileſs Hands, 
we ſhould ever look upon you as our Father, 
and the Fonnder of our City ; and always 
own our ſelves your People. Our Annals 
ſhould be filled with your Praiſes; and our 
Children ſhould be early taught to ſing them. 
&« It would be no ſmall Addition to your Re- 
nown to have it ſaid, that you were the Firſt 
Prince, that ever obliged the Venetians humbly 
to implore your Favour and Protection: And that 
the firſt time they ever ſtruck and lower'd their 
Haughtineſs it was to you. We reverence 
you, we look on you as our Tutelar Angel. 
Had the Almighty freed our Anceſtours from 
that fatal Itch of meddling in the Affairs of 
Princes, our Republick, inſtead of that Ignomi- 
ny it now labours under, might this day have 
eclips'd the Glory of all others. Thoſe Trea- 
ſures of Glory we had been heaping up du- 
ring a Series of ſo many Victories, are all va- 
niſhed in a Moment; and we are become the 
Contempt and Scorn of other Nations. 
« But, to end my Diſcourſe as I began it, I 
will beg leave to ſay, that it is in your pow- 
er, Great Six, by excuſing and pardoning your 
poor Venetians, to adorn your Sacred Head 
with more verdant and laſting Laurels, than e- 
ver Conquerour did by his brighteſt Victories. 
The Glory it is now in your power to cloath 
your ſelf with, will paſs down to the lateſt Po- 
ſterity without any Diminution ; being above 
the reach, and independent on any Accident. 
Succeeding Ages will celebrate you as the 
moſt Gracious of all Princes; and as ſuch, will 
raiſe. your Memory above that of * 
f ö CC 8 
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& As for us, we will eternally ſound your Praiſe ; 
« and we will ever gratefully own, that it is 
<< to. the Greatneſs of Maximilian's Soul that we 
«< owe our Breath, and that we are ſtill of the 
“Number of the Living. 

This Speech not only demonſtrates that the 
Venetians deſpair'd of ſaving their Republick from 
Ruin, but alſo affords fair, and no inconſiderable 
Pretences to the Empire and the Houſe of Auſtria 
in particular. And therefore it is, that the 


Venetian Hiſtorians would perſuade the World 


that it is ſuppoſititious, and cry out loudly a- 
gainſt Guicciardin, as the Author and Forger of 
it. That Author, on the other hand, aſlures us, 
that he relates nothing but Truth, and politive- 
ly declares, that this Piece is authentick, and de- 
livered by him without any other Alteration, 
than that of turning into Italian what Juſtinians 
delivered in Latin. 

Giov. Baptiſta Leoni produces a great many Rea- 
ſons for proving Guicciardin's Forgery. He ſays, 
That he has ſeen the Emballadour Juſtiniani's In- 
ſtructions, and that they do not give him any 
power to make ſuch Propoſitions as are contain'd 
in that pretended Diſcourſe: And ſays further, 
That there is ſtill to be ſeen at Venice, an in- 
conteſtable Evidence of that Miniſters having 
made no Propoſals to Maximilian; and that he 
did not ſo much as enter upon that Negotiation 
for which he was ſent into Germany. The Evi- 
dence he means, is Fuſtiniani's Credentials when 
he went on that Embaily; which he ſays, were in bis 
time, in the hands of that Embaſſadour's Heirs at 
Venice; whereas they would have been lodged 
in the Emperour's Secretary's Office, had Juſtini aui 
been admitted to negotiate, and excrciſe his Fun- 
ction; which muſt have commenced upon his pre- 
ſenting of thoſe Letters of Credence. But it is evi- 
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dent, ſays Leoni, from all the Hiſtorians, that nei- 
ther the Emperour nor his Miniſters of State 
would vonchſafe to hear what Juſtiniani had to 
ſay. 
Pes Fuſtiniani, Author of one of the beſt Hi- 
ſtories of Venice, goes into a more particular 
detail of this Matter than Leon. He fays, that 
he bas ſeen among the Archives of the Republick, 
the very Inſtructions that were given FJuſtini ani 
when he was ſent on this Embaſly. He adds, 
That by thoſe Inſtructions he was impowered, 
in order to facilitate the Treaty, to make no 0- 
ther offer than that of Fifty Thouſand Crowns 
a Year, for defraying the Charges of the War, 
and that only for the term of Ten Years; 
whereas, according to Guicciardin, he made the 
Emperour an offer of the aforeſaid Sum, to be 
annually and perpetually paid by way of Ho- 
mage. The Hiſtorian Juſtiniani's Reflection upon 
this, is, That the Venetians having renounced the 
Preſervation of their Dominions on the Terra Fir- 
ma, had nothing more to fear from the League of 
Cambray, ſince their Fleets were much ſuperiour 
to thoſe of the Allies: And therefore, that it 
was altogether needleſs for the Yenetians to pro- 
ſtrate themſelves ſo low at the feet of a 
Prince, in' whoſe power it was not to do 
their Republick any more harm. 


Paulo Paruta, and the other Venetian Writers 


who have thought it proper to take notice of 
this Diſcourſe of Fuſtiniani, agree with Leoni 
and Pet. Juſtiniani. The moſt modeſt Epithets any 
of theſe Gentlemen give Guicciardin, is, that of 
Fanatick, and ſhameleſs Calumniator. | 
The Cardinal De la Queva, who is generally 
thought to be the Author of a Book intitled, Lo 
Squitinio della Liberta Veneta; Or, An Inquiry into 
the Original Liberty of Venice, makes great uſe and 
| | advantage 
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ad vantage of Juſtiniani's Speech to the Emperour 
Maximilian. Among other Arguments, he makes 
uſe of it to prove his Paradox, That Venice is not 
a Free-born State; but that it has often been un- 
der the obedience of the Emperours: And that 
the Venetians themſelves agree in the Truth of 
this, however contrary to the received Opinion 
of all Europe. The Cardinal, leſt he ſhould be 
charged of building on a Sandy Foundation, uſes 
the utmoſt Efforts of his Wit and Argument to re- 


eſtabliſh the Authority of Juſtinianis Diſcourſe, 


and to refute the Venetian Authors, who have en- 
deavour'd to prove it Suppoſititious. He alled- 
ges in the firſt place, that the Council of Ten, 
who were careful to have things of leſs mo- 
ment ſtruck out, becauſe they ſeem'd to injure 
the Dignity of their Government, never gave any 
orders for keeping out FJuſt ini ani's Speech, though 
there had been many Editions of Guicciardin's Hi- 
ſtory 3 within the Venetian Dominions. 
That the Embaſſadour Juſtiniani's Relations, who 
were Men that always diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in 
the Common-wealth, did never complain of fa- 
thering a Diſcourſe on their Kinſman which he 
had never made or delivered. That the Inſtru- 
ations which Leoni ſays he had ſeen, were ei⸗ 
ther not ſuch as he relates them to be, or that 
they were only FJuſtiniani's publick Inſtructions; 
beſides which, there are uſually given to Embaſ- 
ſadours, in Negotiations of this importance, others 
which are to be kept ſecret. As for the Creden- 
tials, which were ſaid to be ſtill in the hands 
of Fuſtiniani's Heirs, they were probably no more 
than Duplicates; which reaſonably may be ſup- 
pos'd to be made by thoſe who are going upon 
any Negotiation, eſpecially if they are to paſs 
through Countries where they are in danger to 
be robb'd. Beſides, it would ſeem by the Venetian 
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Authors, That Juſtiniani was ſent Twice to the 
Emperour's Court after the Battle of Agnadel. 
For though thoſe Authors ſay, that he was not 
admitted to treat the firſt time he went, yet 
they ſay nothing of his not being allowed to 
Negotiate at L:intz, the ſecond time he was ſent 
to Maximilian; and it might be this laſt time, 
as the Cardinal ſays, that Juſtiniani deliver'd his 
Speech. The Account Juſtinianis own Country- 
Men give of his ſecond - Commiſſion and Journey 
to the Emperour, would induce one to believe, 
that he really delivered this Diſcourſe as Guicci- 
ardin relates it. The Author of the Enquiry fur- 
ther ſays, That according to what the French 
Ambaſladour ſaid the Year following in a fall 
Diet, there was no Room left for doubting, That 
the Yerxetians had cry'd Mercy, and beg'd Peace 
on their Knees. | 
The Author of the Enquiry does with admi- 
rable Subtlety and Addreſs, anſwer that Objecti- 
on of the Yenetian Authors, That Guicciardin was 
the only Perſon that pretended to know, or took 
any Notice of this Harangue of Faſtiniani. This 
able Writer ſpeaks very diſcreetly about the Re- 
ſpe& that is due to Guicciardin, both for his Per- 
ſonal Merit, and his Noble Birth, and becauſe 
he took Care to publiſh the Hiſtory of his own 
Time, before he died. De Queva endeavours by 
very ſpecious Reaſons to juſtifie him from the 
Suſpicion of ſo bold a Fiction; which would far 
exceed thoſe little harmleſs Liberties which Hi- 
ſtorians uſually take, when they put what Words 
they pleaſe in the Mouths of the Perſons they 
Write of. This Fiction would have been an abo- 
minable Impoſture, and ſuch as muſt have covered 
Guicciardin with Shame and Diſgrace. Had the 
Cardinal De Queva Written his Book ſome Years 
latter, he might have uſed other Means than 
| Arguments 
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Arguments to Vindicate Guicciardin's Sincerity, 
and to Refute the Venetian Author's Argument 
from the Silence of other Writers, with regard 


to this Matter. In the Year 1613, Fac. Treterus, 


Counſellor of State to the Duke of Pomerania, 
publiſh'd the Harangue of Ant. Juſtiniani in Latin, 
as an Original Piece: And at the fame time 
gives an Account by what Means he recovered. 
The Cardinal De la Oneva did not think it 
worth while to anſwer Pet. Juſtiniani, tho' his 
Book bad been Publiſh'd a long time before the 
Cardinal's Enquiry. He induſtrioufly avoids ma- 
king any Mention of this Hiſtorian, either for 
refuting ſuch Reaſons as are peculiar to him, or 
to take any Advantage of what he owns. A 
Talent the Cardinal was Maſter of heyond any 
Man alive. La Queva had his own Reaſons 
for pretending Ignorance of what the Hiſtorian 
Fuſtiniani had ſaid relating to the pretended Di- 
ſcourſe of the Ambaſlidour his Kinſman. One of 
the Cardinal's moſt: ſeducing Reaſons is, That 
none of the Juſtiniani's ever exclaim'd againſt 
this Impoſture, as being Forged to the Prjudice 
of Juſtinani the Ambaſladour. But this Fact is 
contradicted by the Complaints of Juſtiniani the 
Hiſtorian. 21 

Two Authors have Written againſt the Book 
call'd, The Enquiry into the Original Liberty of Ve- 
nice; One of whom was an ITralian, the other a 
Hollander. The former is a Genowez call'd Raphael 
De la Torre, well enough known by his other 
politick Performances. He ſays, That he will not 
diſpute with the Author of the Enquiry, whether 
the Diſcourſe in Queſtion was really delivered 
by Fuftiniani or no; but ſays, That ſuppoſing it 


Authentick, yet the Enemies of the Original Li- 


berty of Venice will not be able to draw any 
| | ſolid 
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ſolid Concluſion from it. After one has read the 


Contents of Juſtiniani”s Harangue, it is hard to 
forbear Condemning this Genouez's Arguments, 
even before one Reads them; and after they 
are read, one will hardly repent of his prepoſ- 
ſeſſion. | | 
The Dutchman that has Written againſt this 
Enqury is Theodore Graſwintel, a Lawyer of Delf, 
a Man very well known for the many valuable 
Books he has Written upon the Common Law of 
Nations. I cannot forbear telling, that he ſet up 
for Champion for the Republick of Yenice. Eve- 
ry body knows, That when Victor Amadeo the 
Firſt, Duke of Savoy, took the Title of Royal 
Highneſs, that this Innovation occaſioned many 
Conteſts between the Houſe of Savoy and other 
Potentates, eſpecially between that Houſe, and 
the Republick of Venice. Father Monod having 
publiſh'd a Treatiſe in Favour of the Duke of 
Savoy's Title, which made a mighty Noiſe, Gra/- 
winkel was one of thoſe who Wrote againſt him: 
And refuted ſo fully what Father Monod had 
advanced, that he left no Room for a Reply. 
At leaſt no' Reply appear'd till about Three 
Score Years after Graſwinkel's Anſwer; and then 


Monſieur Le Preſident D' Echeraine, who is Au- 


thor of One that came out then, thought it ad- 
viſeable, to change the State of the Queſtion, 
and to begin his Book, with renouncing moſt 
Part of Father Afenod's Propoſitions. But though 
Granſwinkel, has in his Book De Fure precedentie, 
&c. Concerning the Right of Precedency between the 
Republick of Venice and the Houſe of Savoy, ſhow'd 
himſelf a Champion for that Republick, yet he 


poſitively Affirms, that it is not out of Favour, - 


or any Obligation to them, but meerly for the 
Honour and Reverence he has for Truth, that 
he took up his Pen in Defence of it. He fully 
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Refutes the Cardinal De la Queva's Reaſons for 
eſtabliſhing the Credit of Juſtini ani's Harangue, 
and alledges, That nothing can be more plain 
than the Spuriouſneſs of that Piece. As able a 
Writer as he was, yet he does not ſeem, on 


this Occaſion, either to have done any Diſcredit 


to his Adverſary, nor ſatisfied his Reader. 
There is more of Ornament than Argument in 
his Reaſonings; and it is the Opinion of thoſe 
that are not of his Country, That however ca- 
able he may be to Defend a good Cauſe, yet 
e has fallen ſhort in his Pleading in this Caſe. 
Conringius, in his Book De Finibus Imperii, &c. 
ies it plainly againſt him, and ſays, That he 
- not Refuted the Argument of the Author he 
pretends to Anſwer. This famous German Lawyer 
has, in his forecited Book, inſerted Fuſtinian;”s 
Harangue as an inconteſtable Piece 3 but by an 
Overſight, which no body that knows his Inad- 


vertency will wonder at, he has Tranſcribed the 


Latin Tranſlation in Guicciardin, by Cælius Secun- 
dus, inſtead of giving the Original. Conringiuss 
Opinion in this Matter, however Partial he may 


ſeem againſt the Talians, ought not to be laid 


aſide before it be examin'd. The Venetians have 
no Reaſon to complain of his Equity; for though 
the Deſign of his Book is to make every thing 
that falls into his Pen dependant on the Empire, 
yet as to the Original Liberty of Venice, and its 
perpetual Independance, he is not of the ſame 
Mind with the Cardinal De la Queva. hs 
Whether this famous Harangue was Spurious 
or Genuine, this is certain, that it had no Effect; 
and Juſtiniani returned to Venice without any 
Succeſs in his Embaſly. Nor was the Pope more 
exorable than the Emperour. Upon the evacu- 
ating the Caſtle of Ravenna, he ordered the Gar- 


riſon and Officers too of the Republick to be 
made 
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made Priſoners. The Venetian Authors ſay, That 
the Garriſon having Capitulated, in Obedience 
to the Senate's Orders, to march out Bag and 
Baggage, the Pope's Officers, contrary to Agree- 
ment, made them all Priſoners of War. Other 
Authors relate, That nothing was done in this 
Matter contrary to the Uſe and Cuſtom of 
War, and that the Garriſon being reduced to 


Extremity, were forced to Surrender themſelves 


Priſoners of War. 
Julius the Second being now in Poſſeſſion of 


all that he deſign'd to recover from the Vene- 


tians, expreſs'd a great deal of Haughtineſs and 
Diſdain towards them, when the Cardinals Gr;- 
mani and Cornaro, came to demand of him, in 
the- Name of their Country, a Relaxation of his 
Cenſures, upon the Republicks having reſtored 
within the Term of Four and Twenty Days, all 
they had poſſeſs'd belonging to the Church. He 
ſtifly refus'd to revoke his Cenſures, and would 
not ſo much as ſuffer the Ambaſſadours, who 
were ſent to receive his Benediction, to come 
into his Preſence. He alledg'd that the Yenetians 
had not yet offered all the Satisfaction that was 
due to him: For beſides the Territories of the 
Church which they had unjuſtly poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of, they ought to have reſtored all the 
Fruits and Profits of them which they had re- 
ceived during their Poſſeſſion. That for the full 
 Accompliſhment of his Monitory, they muſt fur- 
ther give Satisfaction for the inconſiderate At- 
tempts they had made upon the Eccleſiaſtical 
| Juriſdiction: And that they were not to expect 
any Indulgence or Relief from Roe, till they had 
_ executed the Conditions of his Bull in every 
Point. 


The 


? 
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The Senate was equally ſurpriz'd and incenc'd 
at the Cruelty which Julius the Second expreſs d 
againſt a Republick, which was ſufficiently Hum- 
bled already, and to which he ow'd his Tripple 
Crown. Bembo tells us, that the Senate was ſo 
touch'd with his Severity and Ingratitude, that 
they flew out into all manner of Invectives a- 
gainſt him, upon the Reading their Ambaſladour's 
Diſpatches from Rome. Mark Loredano, the Doge's 
Son, moved that the Senate ſhould immediatly 
ſend an Ambaſſadour to the Ottoman Court to 
demand Succour and Aſſiſtance againſt that Exe- 
cutioner of Mankind, who impiouſly aſſumed the Title 
of their Common Father. His Motion was ſo much 
Applauded by many of the Senators, that it had 
well nigh paſs'd into a Decree of the Senate: 
Had not ſome of the Wiſer fort mitigated the 
Paſſion, and reſtored thoſe hot Spirits to the Uſe 
of their cooler Reaſon: And ſo the Senate ſquared 
their Reſolutions, not by their Indignation a- 
gainſt His Holineſs, but by the preſent Situation 
of their Affairs. The Unanimity of the Senate 
of Venice was the chief Cauſe of that Republick's 
Safety amidſt the terrible Dangers they were 
then in. Paſſion and Heat ſeem'd to be baniſh'd 
from that Body. They took their Reſolutions, 
not only with the greateſt Integrity, but even 
with as much Speed and Secrecy as are to be 
found in the Cabinet Councils of Princes: And 
the Execution of thoſe Reſolutions, though often 
committed to Perſons that had given their 
Opinions agaiaſt them, were performed with as 
much Fidelity aud- Expedition, as it they had 
been the Orders of the moſt imperious and ab- 
ſolute Maſter. 

The Pride and Haughtineſs of Julius the Second, 
not being yet fully Satisfied, he refolved, not- 
withſtanding the low Eſtate the Venetiaus were 
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reduced to, to Humble them ſtill more. NHowe- 
ver Mortifying it was to give His Holincf full 
Satisfaction, yet they thought, as Affairs then 
ſtood, it was their wiſeſt Courſe to do it, aud 
therefore ſome few Days after, the Pope received 
Letters from the Doge, expreſſing an intire Sub- 
miſſion without Reſerve. He beg'd of His Holi- 
neſs, that the Six Ambaſſadours which the Re- 
publick had ſent to deſire Abſolution from the 
Eccleſiaſtcal Cenſures it had incurr'd, might have 
the Honour te Kiſs his Feet, and to give him 
the utmoſt Satisfaction he could Deſire. 
Julius's Anger being thus intirely Satisfied, he 
began to Reaſon with himſelf in cool Blood, 
and to reflect on the dangerous Conſequences 
of a League which he had fram'd to gratify his 
Reſentment. The Anſwer he returned to the 
Doge's Letters was in a Strain becoming a Re- 
lenting Father to a Penitent Son, begging Ob- 
livion of and Pardon for his paſt Offences. Nay 
further, notwithſtanding the Inſtances and Sollici- 
tations of his Allies, repreſenting how contrary 
ſuch Proceedings were to the Treaty of Cambray, 
he called a Conſiſtory, and therein propoſed the 
Admiſſion of the Venetian Ambaſladours: And 
ſpoke of that Republick in Fatherly Terms, con- 
trary to the Strain he had uſed for a long time 
before. The Cardinals adviſed him to do it, 
and he followed their Opinion, it being fuitable 
to his own. 

Great Afflictions made fmall Comforts very 
Senſible. This behaviour of the Pope began to 
put New Life into the Venetians; and that was 
Cheriſh'd and Improv'd by the generous Proce- 
dure of Lewis the Twelfth. This Prince Religi- 
ouſly forbearing to Appropriate to himſelf any 
Part of that which fell to Maximili an's Share by 
the Treaty, feat the Deputics of Verona, who 
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had brought him the Keys of their City, to the 
Ambaſſadours of that Prince. Lewis according to 
Mezeray and other good Hiſtorians, did not ad- 
vance ſo far as Verona; however ſome French 
Hiſtorians have related that he Marched to the 
very Brink of the Lake of Venice, and ordered 
whole Volleys of Canon to be Fired at the City of 
Venice. | | 

The Inhabitants of Verona and Padua, and, 
after their Example, thoſe of Yicenza, took an 
Oath of Fidelity to Maximilian. The Treviſans, on 
the contrary, drove away thoſe who had come 
to receive the ſame Oath of them: And the Ve- 
netians perceiving the Calamities that threaten'd 
them, ſent- Troops thither. 
Next to the Moderation of Lens the Twelfth, 
nothing contributed ſo much to the Reviving 
of the Yenetian's Spirits, as the Supineneſs of 
Maximilian; whoſe very Name till then had been 
Dreaded in Traly. Though this Prince had, ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Cambray, ſolemnly En- 
gaged to open the Campaign before the Expira- 
tion of Fourty Days, reckoning from the Day 
that France began the Rupture with the Venetians, 
yet he choſe rather to fit ſtill at 1-ſpruck, and 
do nothing. It was not for want of Money; 
for he had received more than was Neceſſary 
to defray the Charges of the Campaign. Lewie 
the Twelfth had already paid him the Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns of Gold, which he owed him 
for his Inveſtiture in the Ficf of Milan. The 
Pope too had given ,him a Hundred and Fifty 
Thouſand Crowns, partly out of the Chamber, 
and partly out of the Money that had been de- 
polited in Germazy, for carrying on the War a- 
gainſt the Jofidels. But moſt Part of this Money 
was Squandered away, and but very little of it 
employ'd to its proper Uſe ; and the * 
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fat lazily at Jnſpruck, and left it to Fortune and 
his Allies to do his Work for him. At laſt, 
by the repeated Inſtances of the Pope, who was 
earneſt that Lewis the Twelfth ſhould have a Ri- 
val in Italy, he was prevail'd with to advance as 
far as Trent. He was at that Place when the 
Venetians entirely abandon'd all their Dominions 
in the Terra Firma; but ated no further than 
to ſend to receive the Oaths of Fidelity from 
ſuch Places as fell to his ſhare by the Treaty. 
He wrote the King of France a long Letter of 
Thanks, for his valiant Exploits; by the means 
of which he had been put in poſſeſſion of what 
he ought to have recovered with his own 
Sword: And as the higheſt Mark of Gratitude to 
Lews, he burnt his Red Book, in which he kept 
a Liſt of all the Injuries and Affronts he had re- 
ceived from the Crown of France. 

A Month after the Battel of Agnadel, while the 
Emperour was {till at Trent, the Cardinal D' Am- 
boiſe was ſent to him from the K. of France, to 
offer him all manner of Aſſiſtance, and to deſire 
an Interview with him. The Time was fix'd, 
and the Place agreed upon was near Garda; which 
was then the Boundary between the French Do- 
minions and the Emperours Hereditary Countries. 
Maximilian had ſet out in order to this Inter- 
view, and had gotten as far as Riva; where all 
of a ſudden his Mind changed, and he returned 
directly to Trent. The Excuſe he ſent Lewis the 
Twelfth, was, That he had receiv'd Accounts of 
ſome Commotions in Friuli, which had obliged him 
to return with all ſpeed to give the neceſlary 
Orders for ſuppreſſing them. It was believed 
however, that the true Reaſon of his haſty Re- 
turn was, that he began to refle& on the poor 
and beggarly Appearance of thoſe who attended 
him. It is very like that he thought with 7 75 
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ſelf, what a ſorry Figure he ſhould make with 
ſuch a Retinue, and how much he ſhould debaſe 
the Imperial Dignity, when he came into the Pre- 
ſence of the King of Frauce, who was ſurrounded 
with a magnificent and ſhining Court: And what 

ound he ſhould give for Compariſons, which 
would be very mortifying to him. This Inter- 
view being once broke off, it could never be re- 
newed. Laer this, the King of France took his 
way to Milan; from whence in a few Days he 
ſet out for France. 3 

Maximilian continued his Reſidence at Trent, 
and lived there in ſo ſupine and total a Neglect 
of his Affairs, that he did not ſo much as think 
of ſending Garriſons into thoſe Places in the Terra 
Firma that were held in his Name. He did no- 
thing memorable all the time he ſtaid at Terr, 
beſides cauſing expedite the Inveſtiture of the 
Dutchy of Milan in favour of Lewis the Twelfth. 
He ordered it to be done, and grantcd it in full 
Form, in purſuance of what he had ſtipulated 
at the Treaty of Cambray. The Moſt Chriſtian King 
had had a former Inveſtiture of thoſe Dominions, 
dated the Seventh of April 1505, at Hageneau 
but he did not think it full and valid.“ 

In the firſt place that Inveſtiture at Hageneau 
made no mention of the Right which the Perſon 
invelted derived from Valentina Viſconti his Grand- 
mother. By induſtriouſly concealing this Right, 
it ſeems to have been meant, that Lewis XII. 
ſhould hold the Dutchy of Milan by the Emperour's 
Courteſy, and not by any Right of his own. Lem 
the Twelfth however pleaded, that after the Male 
Line of John Galeazzo Viſconti, Firſt Duke of Milan, 
was extinct, the Fief of that Dutchy had of right 
naſs'd to Valentina Viſconti, Daughter of the fore- 
Rid John, and to the Poſterity of that Princeſs, 
of whom he was the 7 225 It was by virtue 
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of his being Heir to Valentina, that Lewis the 
Twelfth drove the Sforzs's out of Milan, after 
they had ee Maſters of it, upon the 
Death of the Viſconti's his Grand- uncles; and that 
he took poſſeſſion of this Fief, as his own Pa- 
trimony | 
Lewis founded his Title upon the Contract of 
Marriage (in the Year 1387) betweea his Grand- 
father Lewis Duke of Orleans, Son of Charles the 
Fifth King of France, and Valentina Viſconti. By 
this Contract of Marriage, John Galeax zo Viſconti, Va- 
lentina's Father, did provide, that failing the Male 
Line of John, Valentina and her Poſterity ſhould 
ſucceed to the Dutchy of Milan. It is true, that 
this Contract of Marriage was not ratify'd by 
the Emperour, as it ſeems ſuch Deeds ought to 
be. Not begauſe the Imperial Throne was really 
vacant at that time, becauſe the Electors could 
not agree in their Choice, as Paulus Jovius lays ; 
for it was only reputed vacant during the Mad- 
ncis of the Emperonr Menceſlaus, who at that 
time was in one of his worſt Fits. Caſſau is in 
the ſame fault as the forecited Author; but it 
is not the only Trip he has made in this Mat- 
Ter. 


the ſame thing at that time) was approved and 
confirmed by the Pope of Avignon, Clement the Se- 
dent h, to whom, of all the Parties concerned, on- 
ly France and Milan paid Obedience at that time. 
Every body knows, that the Popes claim a Right 
of Superiority over the Empire; which gives them 
a title, on many Occaſions, to exerciſe an Impe- 
rial Power. The ſame Pope Clement, I have juſt 
now mention'd, ſays in an Inveſtiture of an Im- 
perial Fief, which he gave to Lewis Duke of An- 
von, That he did it by vertue of an acknowledged 
Rigit of Superiority over the Empire. That the 

Popes 


This Marriage with Valentina (which was almoſt 
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Popes in ſome Caſes may take upon them the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Empire, is a Right which a 
reat many Authors grant them, even Grotiu, the 
ableſt of all the Politick Lawyers, though he was 
a Proteſtant. There are ſome Caſes in which he 
fays the Popes may give Inveſtitures of Imperial 
Fiefs. The Germans, cannot deny but that the 
Popes had the Exerciſe of this Right of Admini- 
ſtration in their hands, at that time particular- 
ly, when Clement the Seventh confirmed Valentina 
Viſconti's Contract of Marriage. It would be te- 
dious to produce all the Examples that might be 
alledged to prove this Aſſertion; and therefore ] 
will only ſay, That before the aboveſaid Con- 
tract of Marriage, there were Two Soveraigns 
of Milan that took Inveſtitures of Fiefs from 
Popes, in Caſes not unlike this, that was confir- 
med by Clement the Seventh. The Inveſtitures that 
were taken by Two Lords of the ſame Family 
with Valentina, John and Luchino Viſconti, were 
_— good and valid, and had their due et- 
2 © ' 
Eight Years after this Marriage of Valentina, 
the Emperour Wenceſlazs, in one of his good In- 


tervals, erected Milan into a Dutchy, in favour of 


John Galeaz.z0 Viſconti. The Diploma, or Letters Pa- 
tent for that Erection, bear date at Prague, the 
Eleventh Day of May, 1395. Till then John Ga- 
leazzo had reign'd, as his Anceſtours did before him, 
by a Right derived from the People, who had 
own'd them for their Princes, and Hereditary 
Protectors. It was only for their Conveniency 
that the Viſconti's took the Title of Yicars of the 
Empire, and paid ſome Homage to the Emperour. 
It was their own Atchievements, and the Conſent 
of the People that put them in — of the 
Gevernment of Milan. Mr. Leibnitz, in his Co- 


dex Diplomatum, has publiſhed the Original Inve. 
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ſtiture of John Galeas, of which Corio has only gi- 
ven an imperfect Abſtrat. If in that Inveſtiture 
the Daughters of the foreſaid Fohz are not di- 
ſtinctly and expreſly named to the Succeſſion, 
yet there is nothing in it that can prove they 
are excluded. The Deſcendants of Valentina Viſ- 
conti explain'd iu their own favour the Silence 
of that Inveſtiture of Wenceſlaws ; who knowing 
what right that Contract of Marriage gave that 
Princeſs and her Poſterity, inſerted nothing in his 
Charter that might any way abrogate ir. Theſe 
Deſcendants, and not without reaſon, fay fur- 
ther, That John Galeaxzo, Valentina's Father, would 
never have publiſned that Charter, if it could 
have prejudiced the Rights of his Daughters. John 
had been a long time in full and peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dominions of Milan, before ever 
Wenceſlaus thought fit to cauſe expedite that In- 
veſtiture. It is expreſly declared, that the Em- 
perour did it of his own proper Deed and Mo- 
rion, without any Application or Requeſt of the 
Perſon inveſted. That is, That the Emperour 
Wenceſlaus erected Milan into a Dutchy, more to 
preſerve the Rights of the Empire over it, than 
out of any favour to John Galeazzo ; though the Ger- 
mans made this Deed a Grievance, and a material 
Article againſt this Emperour when they Depoſed 


Him. 


Lewis the Twelfth, who had only Daughters, 


had all the reaſon in the World to rectify that 
material Omiſſion in the Inveſtiture granted at 
Flagenecau, and to aſſert his own Right. This O- 
million, together with the Inveſtiture of the Laſt 
Duke of Milan before him, Lewss Sforza, call'd 
The Moor, would have ſerved as a Proof of the 
Fiet of Milan's deſcending in the Male Line; 
which would have equally prejudiced Lewis the 
* Twelfth's Right, and favoured the Pretenſions F 
the 
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the Germans. After the Death of the Laſt Viſcon- 
ti, the Emperour Frederick the Third challenged 
the Fief of Milan as devolved to the Empire. 
The Inveſtiture of Lewis the Moor had been gran- 
ted to him at Antwerp, by the Emperour then 
reigning, Maximilian the Firſt, on the Firſt Day 
of September, 1494. Corio, in his Hiſtory, gives 
the Deed at large. However the Females may be 
excluded by this Inveſtiture from all Succeſſion 
to the Fief of Milan, the lnveſter would have been 
ſatisfy'd if it had been ſolemnly publiſh'd. 

In the ſecond place, the imperfect Inveſtiture that 
was granted at Hageneas included only the Male Po- 
ſterity of Lewis the Twelfth; and failing ſuch Po- 
ſterity, that of his Daughters, or other Heireſſes, 
who ſhould marry Maximilians Grandſon, Charles, 
then Duke of Luxemburg, afterwards Emperour, 
by the Name of Charles the Fifth. According to 
the Tenor of the Inveſtiture, Charles was to ſuc- 


ceed to Milan jointly and inſeparably with his 


future Spouſe, to whom he ſeem'd rather to give 
a Right to that Fief, than to receive it from 
her. Though the Poſterity of Valentina was not 
limited to the Perſonal Deſcent of Lewis the XII. 
yet none but the above-mentioned Perſons were 
capable to ſucceed to the Fief of Milan by the 
Inveſtiture of Hageneau. To ſay nothing of the 
fatal Conſequences which this imperfect and infor- 
mal Inveſtiture might have had among diſtant Po- 
ſterity, it was juſt upon the point of throwin 

Lewis the Twelfth into the greateſt Perplexity — 
Trouble. This Prince, in caſe he had no Sons, 
had reſolved to marry Claude of France, his Eldeſt 
Daughter and Heireſs of Milan, to the Count D' 
Angouleme, preſumptive Heir to the Crown of 
France. According to the Inveſtiture of Hageneau, 
this Princeſs could not bring the Dominions of A.- 
lan as a Portion with her, to the Count D' An 
goule ne. | The 
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The King of Fraxce therefore, did by the 
Treaty of Cambray ſtipulate with Maximilian, and 
engaged him to grant a Second Inveſtiture of the 
Dominions of Milan, according to the Right he 
claim'd to them; And this was the Iaveſtiture 
which the Emperour delivered to the Cardinal 
D' Amboiſe, at Trent, on the Fourteenth Day of 
June 1509. By this Inſtrument, it is in the firſt 
Place declared, That Lewis the Twelfth enjoys this 
Right by Deſcent from Valentina Viſconti : And by 
it the then Pope's Confirmation of this Princeſs's 
Contract of Marriage is held for Lawful and Valid. 
In the ſecond Place, This Inveſtiture comprehends 
the Iſſue Male of King Lewis, and after them 
his Daughters, and whomſoever they ſhall Marry. 
Laſtly, It includes the Collateral Line of Lewis 
the Twelfth: The Count D' Angouleme not excep- 
ted: And failing him and his Poſterity, the next 
Heirs of Valentina, according to the Proximity of 
Blood, have a Right and Claim to this Fief. 

In the mean time, the Republick of Venice 
having from its higheſt Pitch of Power and 
Grandeur fallen as low as it could, began now 
to raiſe up its Head again. Maximilian ſat ſtill 
at Trent, wrapt up in Indolence, and Security, 
being perſuaded that by the Favour of Fortune 
and Diligence of his Allies, thoſe Conqueſts they 
had made for him would be preſerved by the 


fame Hands they had been acquired, and there- 


fore thought enongh to ſead Governours to 
Command in thoſe Places; but with ſuch Hand- 
fuls of Men as look'd liker Guards for thoſe 
Officers, than Garriſons for Defending the Places 
they were to be put into. Thoſe Officers, how- 
ever weakly back'd had the Folly as well as Cru- 
elty to commit New Extorſion every Day upon 
the People; who though they had Experienc'd the 
Arrogance, of their Commanders under the Vene- 
| ian 
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ti Government, yet had never been uſed to 
plunder and Robbery before. Their ſecret Mur- 
muring grew Univerſal, and ſoon broke out into 
Publick Diſcontent. This put the Senate of Ye- 
»ice upon Attemptin s the Surprize of Padoua. 
They knew that the Inhabitants were very much 
Diſlatisfied with the Germans, that they had an 
earneſt Deſire to return to the Obedience of their 
Old Maſters, and that nothing hindered them 
but the Show and Appearance of a Garriſon. A 
great many of the Senators, and eſpecially the 
Doge Loredano (whoſe Speech npon this Occaſion 
in the Senate Juſtiniani relates) vigorouſly Op- 
poſed this Enterprize. Loredano in that Speeeh 
repreſented, with abundance of good Senſe and 
Reaſon, , how Imprudent it would be, by any 


dangerous Attempt, to provoke an Enemy they 
were in no Condition to oppoſe. But La Mo- 


lino, who had been the chief Promoter of the 


Deſign, did ſo warmly Plead for the Surprizing 


of Padoua, that he brought the Senate to a Re- 
ſolution of Attempting it. It may be juſtly ſaid, 
That it is to this Noble Venetian that the Re- 
publick owes all they now Poſleſs in H[aly, ex- 
cept the Dogade. This attempt that opened 2 
Gate for the Yenetians into the Terra Firma, was 
made in the critical Minute. For ſome tew Days 
after, Maximilian arived at Lombardy, with ſuch 
a Number of Troops as might have rendered 
the Succeſs impoſſible. Andrew Gritti having the 
Charge of this Expedition, marched directly to 
Padoua. His Army conſiſted of Five Thouſand 
Foot, Four Hundred Men at Arms, and Two 
Thouſand Albanians. He ſucceeded in the Enter- 
prize, and on the Eighteenth Day of June he 
was Maſter of the Place; by the Favour of the 
Inhabitants; who having taken Arms againſt their 
New Maſters, opened the Gates to m_— 

nes. 
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Ones. This happy Event produced incredible 
Raptures of Joy in Venice. The Violence of the 
Storm that threatened their 'utter Ruin ſeem'd 
now to abate. In every Church they return'd 
their Publick Praiſe and Thanks to the Almighty 
for what had happened, and for the Proſpe& they 
had of a ſudden and honourable Peace. Trade 
and Commerce began to run in their uſual Chan- 
nel at Venice. The Publick Credit, as well as 
that of private Perſons was reſtored, and Money 
upon either of them were reckon'd good and real 
Effects. The People began to Buy, to Sell, and 
to Lend with the ſame Confidence and upon the 
ſame Foot, as if their Affairs had been in the 


moſt Flouriſhing Condition, and their Govern- 


ment upca the ſureſt Baſe. To this Day the 
Eighteenth of June is kept as a Day of Publick 
Thanksgiving at Venice, and celebrated with the 
greateſt Solemnity and Joy. © 
The City of Padoua being taken, all the Ter- 
ritory belonging to it came of Courſe under 
the Obedience of the Republick. The Country 
People all about, who, as they are beſt Uſed, are 
the beſt Affected to the Government, emulouſſy 
fubmitted to it. The Venetians found Means like- 
wiſe to recover Legnago; which gave them free 
Paſlage over the Adige, and open'd them a Door 
72777 

The Senate, being ſenſible by what had hap- 
pend, of what Importance it would be to en- 
gage all the Subjects of the Republick to devote 
themſelves intirely to its Service, did a thing 
without Precedent in the latter Ages. They made 
an Act, by which they engaged and obliged them- 
ſelves to exempt all their Faithful Subje&s from 
all- Publick Charges, and to make good all the 
Loſſes they had already ſuſtain'd, or ſhould there- 


after ſuſtain, during the courſe of the prefent 
War 
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War. Thoſe who relied upon the Senate's Pro- 
miſe had no Reaſon to repent; for the Publick 
Faith was as Religiouſly obſerved as any Con- 
tract between Man and Man ever was: Nor had 
the Government reaſon to think their Money ill 
beſtowed. Never did Subjects ſerve their Prince 
with ſo much Zeal. and Devotion as their Sub- 
jects of Venice did that Government, during the 
War of Can bray; but unhappily for that Republick, 
their Men ſhow'd themſelves to be much better 
Subjects than Soldiers. | 
Notwithſtanding the Conſequences of the Surpri- 
Zing of Padoua, and the Alterations it might make 
in the Affairs of the Allies, Lewis the Twelfth 
purſued his Journey to France. His Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty however, before his Departure renewed the 
League of Cambray with the Pope; and adjuſted 
the Differences that were between him and His 
Holineſs about the . Nomination to Biſhopricks 
within the French Dominions, It was agreed, 
That the Pope ſhould give, according as he 
thought fit, ſuch as were then actually Vacant; 
but that for the future he ſhould collate none bur 
upon the King's Preſcatation. This Agreement 
was one of the Cauſes of that Quarrel that af- 
terwards happened, which makes the moſt curious 
Part of all the Hiſtory of the League of Cambray. 
Lewis the Twelfth at his Departure from Hraly. 
left La Paliſſe with Seven Huudred Spearmen 
under his Command, as a Guard for Milan; with 
Directions to obey ſuch Order as he ſhould re- 
ceive from the Emperour, and to uſe his utmoſt 
Care and Diligence tor the common Intereſt. This 
Officer's firſt Expedition was to preſerve Yecenza 
and Verona for the Germans: The Inhabitants ot 
which Places had Invited the /enerians, repreſen- 
ting to them the Diſpolitions and good Intenti- 


ons of the People towards them, and the wa 
nels 
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neſs of the Imperial Garriſons. The Penetian 
Army upon this takes the Field, in hopes to take 
Poſſeſſion of thoſe Two Places with the ſame Fa- 
cility that they had Padona and Legnago. But 
the French being informed of their Deſign, came 
up time enough to prevent the Execution of it, 
and obliged the Yenerians to retire under the Walls 
of Padoua. © ene 

The Mortification this Diſappointment gave the 
Venetians was quickly Recompenc'd by the Com- 
fort they received by a very lucky and unexpe- 
cted Adventure; which gave them Satisfaction 
of avenging themſelves on a Prince, who from 
their Soldier had turn'd their Enemy. The Mar- 
queſs of Mantua going to join La Palifſe at Ve- 
rono, had incamp'd at ſola della Scala, without 
either Watch or Guard, believing himſelf far e- 
nough from the Enemy to need any of the uſual 
Military Precautions. The Garriſon of Legnago 
marching out Surprized all - his Men and made 
them Priſoners : But the Marqueſs himſelf, upon 
the firſt Notice of this Surprize, made his eſcape 
by the Favour of the Night, and hid himſelf ſo 
luckily in a Field of Corn, that the Garriſon 
thought it in vain to look for him. But applying 
himſelf to a Country Fellow for a Guide to con- 
duct him to Verona, he was betray'd, and carried 
in Triumph to Venice. 

On the other Hand, the Negotiation that was 
then on Foot at Rome, for obtaining the Pope's 
Abſolution and Reconciliation with the Republick, 
began to give hopes of a happy Concluſion. The 
Six Embaſladours that had been ſent to His 
Holineſs from Venice were received, but upon 
Condition they ſhould enter in the Night time, 
and without any Pomp. Though the Pope had not 
yet allowed them the Honour of Kiſling his Feet, 
yet the Negotiation was carrying on by the Media- 
| tion 
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tion of the Cardinal of Naples. The Engliſh Em- 
baſſadour, Chriſtepher Arch-Biſhop of York, inter- 

'd his Mediation in Favour of the Venetians, 
and the Pope ſhow'd a great Deference for it. 
For by that Miniſter's Inſtances, His Holineſs 
was prevail'd with to refuſe Maximilian the Gal- 
lies of the Church; which he would have Bor- 
row'd to make an Attempt upon the City of 
Venice. Whether this Deſign was Real or Chimes 
rical, yet the Emperour having Lewis the Twelfth's 
Conſent to employ the French Troops in that 
Expedition, it ſeem'd as if the Pope, by this re- 
fuſal had hindered the Execution of it, and thereby 
preſerved Venice. The Emperour ſeem'd eaſy 
under this Diſappointment, Comforting himſelf 
with a Project he had laid of beſieging Padona; 
the taking of which Place would put him in a 
Condition to make other Attempts againſt Venice. 
At laſt he made his Diſpoſitions for paſling the 
Mountains, and advanced into the Vicentine, 
reckoning upon the Fidelity of that People who 
had lately ſwore Allegiance to him. But he was 
out in his Accounts, and found himſelf Obliged 


to Diſpute every Step he made in thoſe Moun- 


tains. For the Country People had taken Arms, 
and ſo Planted themſelves, as that his Men 
were Attack'd in Front, Flant, and Rear. Con- 
temporary Authors tell us, that the Germans had 
irritated thoſe Highlanders by their extream Cru- 
elty : Which (as thoſe Authors with Horrour re- 
late) they carry'd ſo high, az to teach their Dogs 
to Hunt the Women and Children like Wild 
Beaſts, and to uſe them in the ſame Manner as 
they did their other Prey when they had catch'd 
them. Among their other Difficulties and Mit- 
fortunes, the Germans loſt a great many Men in 
attacking a Cave, into which the Peaſants had 


removed their beſt Effects. A Body of Marauders, 
N | or 
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or ſtragling Soldiers of the Venetian Infantry, 
who lived without Diſcipline, had gotten toge- 
ther in order to pillage this Place. But thoſe 
Rogues finding the Country People in a Poſture 
to Defend themſelves and their Goods againſt 
the Germans, changed their robbing Diſpoſition 
into a Charitable and Friendly Aſſiſtance ; and 
offer'd their Service to aſſiſt the poor Peaſants 
— the common Enemy. Next Day following 
the Germans Attack'd the Cave with all their 
Vigour; but were ſo watmly receiv'd, that a- 
bundance of them Disbanded themſelves and De- 
ſerted : Having no Stomach to Fight in a Coun- 
try where Plunder was ſo hard to be come at. At 
laſt the Imperial Army arrived in the Vicentine, 
very much Weakened and Diminiſhed before they 
came in ſight of the Enemy. Maximilian haulted 
ſome time there, till his Army ſhould reſt and 
refreſh themſelves a little after ſo much Fatigue, 
2nd till the Troops. of his Allies ſhould have time 
To join him. | | 

The Siege of this Place, for which the Em- 
perour had made ſuch mighty Preparations, pro- 
-bably would have once more decided the Fate 
of Venice, if the Venetians had. not ſhow'd as much 
Conduct and Diligence to fruſtrate his Deſign, 
as he hid Ardour to render it Succeſsful. The 
Count De Pitigliano, General of the Venetian Army, 
was appointed Governour of Padoua: And no 
leſs Garriſon was put into that Place, than the 
whole Army of the Republick. Even that ſeem- 
ing ſtill too Weak, conlidering the Importance of Þ 
the Place, they threw into it as many of the 
Militia as were good and fit for Service: So that 
the whole Garriſon conſiſted of near Five and 
Twenty Thouſand Men. All manner of Stores 
and Proviſions, as much as poſlibly they could 
get together, were put into the Place; and - ol 
| the | 
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the Trades People, were employ'd to Work at 
the Fortifications. ; Every one was allow'd to give 
in his Scheme of the Expedients he thought beſt 
for Defending and Saving Padoua: And the Mea- 
ſares tne Doge, took at that time, and the Con- 
duct he ſhew'd, -. were worthy ; of a Roman Con- 
temporary with Furius Camillus. All the Hiſto- 
rians repreſent him Harranguing the Senate on 
this Occaſion, but every one of them put a dit- 
ferent Diſcourſe in his Mouth; and every one 
pretends that his is the true One. It is certain, 
that the Cuſtom of Harranguing was very uſual 
at that Time; but it is likewiſe true, by many 
Examples on the like Occaſions, that the Hiſto- 
rians, being too full of themſelves, and too fond 
of their own Fancies, have made their Heroes 
ſay what they never thought of, but what thoſe 
Authors would have ſaid had they been in their 
Heroe's Place. Were it poſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the True from the counterfeit Speeches, they 
would make- the moſt curious Part of Hiſtory ; 
but the Hiſtorians of the Sixteenth Century, 
with a Deſign to embeliſh their Performances, 
have put ſuch Variety of Speeches upon the World, 


that it is not worth while to tranſcribe them. 


One thing is certain, That the Doge Loredano, 
beg'd of the Senate that his Sons might be al- 
low'd to ſhut themſelves up in Padoua: And all 
Hiſtorians are agreed, that this was the Burthen 
of his Speech. His Requeſt was received with 
great Satisfaction, and the Young Nobility, fired 
with a generous Emulation, accompanied the 
Doge's Sons, to the Number of Three Hundred 
Gentlemen, They had not been long in Padoua, 
when the Emperour came and Incamped within 


Three Miles of that Place. While he ſtay'd there 


waiting for the numerous Train of Artillery 
that was coming from Germany, he try'd, but in 
| H vain 
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vain, to divert the Courſe of the River Brente. 
The Ingeneers had miſtaken the Level; for it 
was found that the Channel of the River was 


lower than the Neighbouring Ground through 


which they intended to turn its Courſe. The 
whole Artillery being come, he advanced, and 
Incamp'd before Padoua; which he could not 
quite. [nveſt, becauſe of the vaſt compaſs of the 
Place ; and therefore he extended his Army a 
long that Ground that lies between the Gate of 
the Holy Croſs and the Lower Brente. Maximilian 
had no great Army, conſidering the greatneſs of 
his Enterprize. For, including the Confederate 
Troops that were in his Army, he could not 
reckon above Seventeen Hundred Men at Arms, 
and Two and Thirty Thouſand Foot. With 
this Train of Artillery which was very fine, and 
well appointed, he reſolved immediaty to batter 
the Walls, and to make a Breach wide enough 
for him to paſs at the Head of his Gendarmery. 
The firſt Batteries he raiſed were over againſt 
thoſe Works that lay next to the Gate of the 
Holy Croſs; believing that to be the Weakeſt 
Part, which he found afterwards to be the 
Strongeſt. His Reaſon for Attacking this Place 
was, that ſome time before the Siege it was in- 
deed the Weakeſt; and therefore it was, that 
the Beſieged uſed their utmoſt Skill and Appli- 
cation to make it as Strong as poſlible. Beſides, 


from the Works they had raiſed upon the Flanks, 


they Fired ſo furiouſly on the Attacks, that the 
Beſigers were forced to alter their Deſign 3 and 
the Emperour thought it adviſeable to remove 
the Attack from thence to the Baſtion next to 
the Venice Gate. The Strength of the Garriſon 
and the Nature of the Ground, where the Be- 
ſiegers made their Approaches gave them no ſmall 
Trouble. By reaſon of the mapy Springs that 
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were round about them, moſt Part of their 
Works were full of Water before they could 
fiuiſh them: And the frequent Sallies, the Be- 
ſieged made, and the more frequent Alarms they 
gave the Enemy, often obliged the Pioneers and 
others that wrought in the Trenches to aban- 
don their Works, and run to their Arms. | 

In ſhort, every thing happened before Padous 
that is uſual in the Sieges of Towns, where the 
Defence of the Place lyes more in the Number 
and Valour of the Garriſon, than in the Strength 
of its Fortifications. No Day paſs'd without ſome 
Action. The Light Horſe of the Beſieged had 
the Boldneſs to enter the Enemy's Camp, and 
carry off Priſoners: Inſomuch, that if the Venetian 
Hiſtorians may be credited, ſuch was the Nature 
of that Siege, and ſo great was the Varity of 


Action while it laſted, that no Hand leſs than 


that of Titus Livius, who was born in the Place, 
_ worthy to Write the Hiſtory or Journal 
of it. 

Though the Adventure I am going to relate, 
contributed nothing to the Succeſs of this Siege, 
yet it is too Remarkable and Singular to be 
omitted. Boutieres, who was afterwards Francis 
the Firſt, King of France's Lieutenant General, 
but at this time only Sixteen Years Old, and of 
the Gendarmes in ZHayard's Company, happening 
one Day to meet an Officer of the Enemy's 
Light Horſe, who was Famous for his Gigantick 
Height and Strength, even among his Country- 
men the Albanians, encounter'd him Hand to Rand, 
and made him his Priſoner. This New David 
brought his Goliah, and preſented him to the 
Emperour : Who being Surpriz'd at the Strange- 
neſs of the Spectacle, could not forbear asking 
this Albanian Giant, how he came to let himſelt 
be taken Priſoner by a Boy, who wanted Four 
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Years of having a Beard ? The Monſter, not con- 
ſidering the Conſequence of giving this Young 
Heroe the Lie, had recourſe to the uſual Excuſe 
of Cowards, and told Maximilian, that he was 
at once ſurrounded and ſet upon by Four Horſe- 
men, who forced him to yield. Bayard being pre- 
ſeat and hearing all that paſs'd, ſaid to Boutieres, 
my dear Child, this touches thy Honour. Upon 
which the Youth gets up and looking the Giant 
full in the Face, as well as his Stature would 


allow him, tells him rbundly that he Lied, and 


that he alone had taken him: And to make good 
what he ſaid, Challeng'd him to mount his Horſe 
again, that he might either Kill him, or make 
him beg Quarters a ſecond Time. The brave 
Captain Bayard gave his Young Soldier leave to 
try the Combat, but the Cowardly Albanian as 
baſely declined it, having ſufficient Proof of Bou- 
tieres s Courage already. xt. 

But to return to the Siege, the Baſtion that 
the Emperour had Attack'd was now laid quite 
open, and Orders were given for a general Af 
fault. The Germans, the Frexch, and the *Spani- 
ard, mounted the Breaches in Three different 
Bodies, to the end that Emulation might excite the 
Ardour of thoſe Three Nations. The Aſſaults 
was very terrible, and in a little time the Em- 
perour ſaw his Colours planted on the Baſtion. 
But the Artillery of the Place having full View 
of the Backſide of the Works, and the Garriſon 
making a vigorous Reſiſtance, the Beſigers were 
Repulſed with conſiderable Loſs. Maximilian be- 
ing a Man who ſoon grew weary of any Enter- 
prize, and who could not wait long for Succeſs, 
upon this Diiappointment, loſt Heart, and rais'd the 
Siege, Sixteen Days after the opening of the 
Trenches. Leaving Padoua he retir'd to Vicenza, 
from whence, having Disbanded his Army, he 
. 5 Went 
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went to Verena: Where he ſtaid no longer than 
to confer with Chaumont; and to do a thing which 
the Yenetians ought never to forget ; which was. 
to give the Inveſtiture of the Dominions of Efe 
to the Duke of Ferrara, whoſe Family bears the 
Name of it. Maximilian gave it him as an Im- 
perial Fief, the Dominium Utile, or full Profits 
of it having for a long time been in that Houſe, 
dependant on the Empire. Immediatly after this, 
the Emperour returned to Germany to make Pre- 
parations for the next Campaign ; without taking 
any other Meaſures for the Preſervation of his 
New Acquilitions, than leaving the Margrave of 
Brandeburg with ſome Troops at Verona. Theſe 
Meaſures did not at all ſuite the preſent Con- 
juncture ; but the Emperour, according to his 
uſual Politick, reckon'd that all his Neglects would 
be ſufficiently Supplied and ReQified by the Fa- 
vour of Fortune, and the Diligence of his Allies. 
Before he had gotten as far as Trent, he ſaw the 
Effect of his Indolence and Preſumption; for the 
Venetians had taken Poſſeſſion of Vicenza, upon 
the Invitation of the Inhabitants: And Verona 
would have followed the Example, had not Obigni 
with great Expedition carried Three Hundred 
French Gendarmes into that Place. It was not in 
Lombardy only that this Campaign ended happily 
for the Venetians; for they retook likewiſe ſeve- 
ral Places they had loſt in Friuli and Iſtria; but 
as for their Attempt upon Ferrara, though it 
was Unſucceſsful, yet it was no leſs for the Re- 
putation of thier Arms than the former Succeſles 
were. For by that Attempt they ſhew'd to all 
Europe, who. belived their Republick to be at its 
liſt Gaſp, that they had ſtill left Force enough 
to Defend themſelves, ſince they had enough to 
Attack others. The Venetiants, tis true, might 
have made Enterprizes that would have * 
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leſs Dangerous and more Advantageous to their 
Republic. Treviſani, who was to Command the 
Fleet that was deſign'd for this Expedition, did 
warmly repreſent to them the Dangers it muſt 
be expos'd to, if he ſhould ſet out and make 
War upon the Enemy, at that unſeaſonable Time 
of the Year, it being now in the Month of De- 
cember. But the Yenetians being hurried on by a 
violent Reſentment againſt the Duke of Ferrara, 
who had Provoked them more by taking the 
forementioned Inveſtiture from the Emperour, 
than by all his other Acts of Hoſtility, ſtop'd 
their Ears againſt all Treviſani's Remonſtrances. 
It was reſolved in the Senate, That the Fleet, 
which conſiſted of Seventeen Gallies and a great 
Number of other Ships, - ſhould immediatly ſet 
Sail, and that after they had Pillaged the Fey- 
rareze, they ſhould go and open the Paſſage over 
the Po, for the Land Army that was to Beſiege 
Ferrara. In Obedience to theſe Orders, this well 
equip'd Fleet ſets out, and Plundering all they 
could find on each fide the Po, they advanced 
as far as Lago Oſcuro, a Village where People 
ordinarily Land to go to Ferrara; which is about 
Three Miles diſtant from the great Branch of this 
River. At this Place they ſent a Party a Shore 
to Burn the Duke of Ferrara's Pleaſure Houſe ; 
but before they could proceed to Enterprizes of 
greater Importance, it was Neceſſary that the 
Land Army, which already advanced to the left 
Bank of the River, over againſt Lago Oſcuro, 
ſhould paſs over to that Side on which Ferrara 
ſtood. Treviſani made uſe of his Fleet for a 
Bridge to them, and Fortified it with Two Re- 
doubts; which he finiſhed notwithſtanding the 
repeated Efforts of the Enemy to hinder him. 


Ferrara 
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Ferrara was in gaeat Conſternation for ſome 
Days ; for the Duke had but few Troops ia it : 
And that Capital City, which now has not a- 
bove Seven or Eight Thouſand Inhabitants, had 
then no leſs than Fourſcore Thouſand: Moſt part 
of whom were Strangers, who had been drawn 
thither by Reaſon of the Trade and Manufactures 
which then Flouriſhed in Ferrara. One would 
have believed, and not without Reaſon, that thoſe 
People wiſh'd to ſee the Venetians in their City. 
For theſe, however willing they were to Ruin 


Trade every where but among themſelves, yet 


had the. Secret to make every Body believe, 
that they were the great ProteQors and common 
Fathers of all Trading People. This Alarm laſted 
not long; for Chatillon bringing Four Hundred 
Spearmen with him to Reinforce and Succour 


the Duke, that Prince being ſecure as to the 


Preſervation of his Capital, turned all his Thoughts 
upon the Ruin of the Venetian Fleet: And the 
— 2 how he executed his Deſign was ſingu- 
r. 
The Duke of Ferrara not only underſtood what 
belong'd to Artillery very well, but had the beſt 
furniſhed Arſenal in Europe, next to that of Venice; 
though there was Six or Seven Sovereigns in /caly 
more Powerful than he. Out of this Arſenal 
he ordered to be drawn a prodigious Number of 
great Guns, which he planted upon Batteries he 
had raiſed on the right Bank of the Po. Theſe 
Batteries commanded the River for the Space 


of Three Miles below Treviſani's Bridge, which 


lay off Ferrara. The Veuetians ſo far overſaw 
themſelves, as to fancy that the People of Fer- 
rara were only raiſing ſome little Works that 
could do them no harm, and therefore ſuffered 
them to go on without any Hindrance, or in- 


deed without being Alarmed. The Night be- 
tweeg 
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tween the Twentieth and Twenty Firſt of 


December the Works were Perfected, and fit for 


Action; and the next Morning the Duke ordered 
all the Batteries that were within Canon Shot of 
Treviſani's Bridge and the Venetian Fleet, to play 
upon them. It was at time that of. the: Year that 
the Rivers in Lombardy are loweſt: And there- 


fore Treviſani, to keep his Ships afloat, had An- 


chor'd them all in the middle of the Channel 
of the Po; by which means they muſt needs lye 
very cloſe to one another, and make the Duke 
of Ferrara's Canon very Succeſsful among them. 
Many of the Venetian Ships were Sunk: and o- 
thers were run a Ground by the Precipitation of 
the Seamen, who made what haſte they could 
to get below the Bnemies Fire; and many of 
them were Burnt before the Yenetians, by Reaſon 
of the Tumult and Confuſion they were in; could 
get them a float again. Several of the Venetian 
Ships quickly Surrendered themſelves to the Ene- 
my. Such of them as fell down the Po, being 
expos'd to the Enemy's Fire, from the Batteries 
they had raiſed along the Bank, for the ſpace of 
Three Miles, were moſt Part either taken or 
ſunk. The Admiral Treviſani, was glad to get 
off in his Ship's Boat, leaving the Admiral Ship 
behind him, which with Fourteen other Gallies 
the Duke brought in Triumph into his Capital 
City. The Senate of Venice was ſo allarmed at 
this Diſaſter, that they immediatly ſent Orders 
to the Proveditor of Legnago to cut the Dikes 
of the Adige, and put the Country under Water, 
if the Ferrarois ſhould paſs the Po to improve the 


Advantage they had got over the Republick. 


This was the Iſſue of the Campaign in the Year 
1509: At the end of which, Part of Friuli, Treviſo, 
and Padoua remained in the Poſſeſſion of the Ve- 


retians. They found themſelves obliged at that 
N Time 
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Time to uſe a Method very common in our Days, 
to cover the Vicentine and the Padouan from the 
Incurſions of the Enemy, who then were in Poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of Verona; which was to cover thoſe Two 
Provinces with Lines Fortified with Redoubts and 
a large and deep Ditch. The Lines were exten- 
ded Fifteen Miles, from the Moraſs of Legnago 
to the Mountains above Souva. That is, they in- 
cloſed all that Space of Land that lyes between 
the Mountains of the Vicentine, which the Peaſants 
knew well how to Defend, and the Marſhes of 
the Adige. 

No ſooner was Treviſani return'd to Venice 
after his fatal Expedition, than the Avogadors 
accuſed him of Mal-adminiſtration, and brought 
the Cauſe before the Great Council; fearing leſt 
the Criminal ſhould find too much Favour in 
the Senate, moſt of the Members of which bein 
Old Men, would call to mind their own Caſe 
and that of their Relations, while they were Sit- 
ting in Judgment upon Treviſani's. All the Ve- 
netian Nobles, except the Procurators of St. Mark, 
take their Place in the Great Council, and give 
their Votes, provided they are Five and Twenty 
Years Old. By this means, the Number of thoſe 
that compoſe this Great Aſſembly is ſix Times 
as great as the Number of Senators that have a 
Right of Voting in the Deliberations of their Bo- 
dy. Every one knows, that almoſt one Half of 
thoſe of whom the Senate is compoſed, have no 
Right of Voting, but only appear in that Aſ- 
ſembly in order to Learn. It was therefore im- 
poſſible for Treviſan;, being brought before the 
Grand Council, to get Voices enough to clear 
him if he had been Guilty. Beſides, the Young 
People, who are the greater Part of this Tribu- 
nal, uſually gave their Judgment with Sincerity, 
without being Byaſs'd from Juſtice by any = 
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ſpect of Intereſt, or fear of any Reflection on 
themſelves, or their Friends, at leaſt ſo eaſily 
as thoſe who have had longer Experience in the 
World. The Great Council of Venice, which is 
the Body repreſentative of the whole People, 
and in which the Supreme Sovereignty is Logded, 
immediatly annulFd a Decree of the Senate which 
appointed Trevi/an:'s Tryal to be brought before 
them: And, which was extraordinary, the Great 
Council prepared and drew up the Caſe them- 
ſelves. The Plurality of Voices gave it againſt 
the Criminal, and only thoſe who were Intereſted, 
had the Courage to Vote in his Favour. The 
Sentence they paſs'd againſt him was, That their 
Diſaſter at Ferrara, was owing to his Negligence 
more than to his Ill Fortune; and therefore 
that he ſhould be Baniſh'd for the Space of Three 
Tears. E 
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T.. E unfavourable Diſpoſition of Pope Julius 
| 


the 2d towards France, is heightened by the 
Conjuntture of Affairs at that time; notwith= 
ſtanding his Engagements with the Princes his Allies he 
males a ſeparate Peace with the Venetians, and gives tbem 
Abſolution in a ſolemn manner. The unſucceſsful Endea- 
wours that were uſed to hinder him. The Death of the 
General of the Venetian Army, and ths Choice of a 
new one, gives the Senate great perplexity. The Pope 
endeavours at à Diet held at Ausburg, to perſwade 
the Empire to mediate a Peace between the Emperor and 
the Venetians. Lou. Helian the French Ambaſſadors 
Speech againſt the Venetians. They are put under the 
Ban, or Outlawry of the Empire. Julius the 2d ſets 
up his Claim for the pretended Rights of the See of 
Rome, againſt the Duke of Ferrara. That Prince t 
Reaſons again( the Pope's Pretenſioms, Lewis the 12th 
generouſly takes his Ally under his Prote&ion againſt Ju- 
lius the 2d, and ſends him Troops. The Death of the 
Cardinal d' Amboiſe, Lewis the 12th's firſt Miniſter. 
The Campaign in the year 1510, againſt the Veneti- 
ans. The Pope acts in a hoſtile manner againſt France, 
France enters into Alliance with the Swiſs-Cantons 


in the year 1519. The King of France refuſes tbe 


Conditions 
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Conditions they propoſe for renewing it, and upon diſte- 
rent Pretexts, they make an Irruption auto the Domini- 
ons of Milan. Chaumont obliges them to retire. The 
Venetians Jay Siege to Verona, and raiſe it. A 
fruitleſs Negotiation ſet on foot for reconciling the Pope 
with the King of France. The Pope deſigns to beſiege 
Ferrara. He is taken ill, and recovers. The Clergy of 
France hold an Aſſembly at Tours, and reſolve to 
call a General Council. The Emperor entertains thoughts 
of making himſelf Pope. Chaumont Jeadsthe French 
Army with all expedition to Bologna, and might. have 
taken the Place, if be had not amuſed himſelf with a 
Negotiation. The Siege and taking of Mirandola by 
Julius the 2d. A Congreſs at Mantua, for reſtoring 
the Peace of Italy. The Biſhop of Gurck Maximi- 
lian's Miniſter is ſent about that Affair to Julius the 
24, then at Bologna, Maximilian's Pretenſions a- 
gainſt the Venetians, and a particular account of 
the Rights the Empire pretends to over Italy. The 
Venetians Anſwer to thoſe Pretenſions. The break- 
ing off of the Negotiation. Tvivulze leads back 
the French Army to Bologna. The Pope withdraws, 
and the French re-eſtabliſh the Bentivogli. The cal- 
ling of a General Council at Piſa. Lewis the 12th in 
vain endeavoured a Reconciliation with the Pope. The 
perplexity this Prince was in. 
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BOOK II. 


Efore the Lacedemonians 1510. 
began the Peloponeſian 

War, they conſulted the Ora- 
cle of Delphos, to know whe- 
ther Apollo would hear their 
Prayers, and grant their Re- 
queſts during the courſe of it. 


The anſwer the Oracle gave, was, That Apollo 
would always vouchſafe them his Aſſiſtance, whe- 
ther they pray'd to him or not, ſo long as their 
Conduct was wiſe, and they fought like Men of 
Honour and Courage. Chriſtians cannot with- 
| out Impiety, harbour ſuch Notions of the Di- 
vine Providence, as the Oracle gave of Apollo; 
but this they ought always to conſider, that no- 
| thing is more powerful to draw down the Bleſ- 


ſings of Heaven on any State or Kingdom, than 


| the wiſe Care and Diligence of thoſe who go- 
vern it. The Venetians had in vain ordered pub- 
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that he had once been ſincerely in the Intereſt 


ceived from that Crown, had forced him to al- 


had been intirely in the hands of the French, 


lick and ſolemn Prayers to be offered up to the k 
Almighty in all their Churches, if the Senate had be 
taken no Meaſures, but ſecurely waited for Mi- th 
racles to extricate them out of their Difficulties by 
and Dangers : But their Activity, their Courage, th 
their Steddineſs, their Care to Puniſh, and their ch 
Diligence in Rewarding, according to Juſtice and ſh 
Merit, made their Prayers to be heard, and pro- E 
cured them the favour of Providence. It was th 
well for them, that their Enemies were at Vari- bY 
ance among themſelves, ſince without that, all hy 

their endeavours for the preſervation of their * 
Country, might have proved ineffectual. ch 


The King of France's new Acquiſitions in Irah, 
weuld have raiſed againſt him the jealouſy of a c 
Pope naturally well inclin'd to that Crown. Fuli- 8 
us the 24 was far from being ſincerely ſo diſpoſed, 8 
not but that he had been known on other Oc- 
caſions to favour the Intereſt of France, ſeeming- T 
ly led to do ſo by his own Choice and Inclina- — 
tion, but either his Mind was ſtrangely altered, 
or this Inclination meerly counterfeited. Kna- IN 
very is always to be abhorr'd, but Ficklenefs 
may be often accounted for. Julius the 24 own'd, 


of France, but that the Mortifications he had re- 


ter his Mind. He alledged, that what had 
devoted him to the Intereit of France, was the 
poſitive Aſſurances he bad received from the Mi- 
niſters of Charles the 8:h; That ſo ſoon as the 
French ſhould be Maſters in Rome, they would 
depoſe Alexander the 6th, his mortal and pro- 
ſeſs'd Enemy, and fix Julius in his place, in St. 
Peters Chair. That though the fate of that Pope 


when as Conquerours they entred Rome upon 
their firſt Expedition into Naples, they had not 
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kept their woßd to the Cardinal de Rovero. Te 
was not for the Worth or Virtues of Alexander 
the 6th, that they regarded him, but becauſe by 
his ſuperiour Wit and Addreſs, he had gull'd 
them into a belief of his being their Friend; but be 
that as *twill, Alexander died Pope, and the French 
ſhow'd no regard to Fulius's Intereſt at the next 
Election, though he was an avow'd Creature of 
theirs at that time, and Pius the zd was choſe. Af- 
ter Pope Pius's Death, tis true, they endeavour- 
ed to advance the Cardinal de Rovero; but the 
new Pope ſhow'd no great liking to their Nati- 
on. At firſt the French uſed all their Efforts for 
the exaltation of the Cardinal 4 Amboiſe, and 
where they forbore to oppoſe the advancement 
of Julius the 24, it was rather becauſe they deſ- 
paired of Succeſs for the Cardinal, than for any 
favour they had for Julius; That notwithſtand- 


ing all the Engagements the Fench lay under to 


him, they had well-nigh made him run the 
riſque of mifling the Pontificat once more. Ju- 
lius the 2d therefore thought, that though the 
Iſſue anſwered his Deſire, yet that he was not 
obliged to forgive the French for the oppoſition 
they had formerly made him: It cannot be de- 
nied, but that they kept him out of Peter's Chair 
eight Years; for, as he alledged, he ſhould have 
been plac'd in it in the Year 1495, whereas by 


their means he was kept out till the Year 1593. 


This indeed, to thoſe who are aſpiring to the 
Tripple Crown, is ſuch a piece of Mortification, 
as removes all hopes of Reconciliation with thoſe 
who give it. Since the Death of Julius the 2d, 
the Princes of Chriſtendom have experienced 
oftner than once, that to oppoſe the exaltation 


of a Cardinal, is to make a Wound in his Heart, 


which will never be healed ſo perfectly, but that 
the leaſt Offence will make the Scar fly open 
2g, A 3 In 
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In this Diſpoſition was Julius the 24, when he 
was incenſed by the neceſſity that France put up- 
on him, of continuing the Cardinal 4 Amboiſe his 
Legat for that Kingdom. Alexander the 6th had 
conferr'd that Dignity on him, at a time when 
France was both his Protector and Benefactor. It 
was therefore with the greateſt Grief and Sor- 
row, that Julius the 2d diveſted himſelf of ſuch 
a part of his Power, to adorn a hateful Rival; 
and what hightened his Sorrow, was, that he 
was forced to ſmother his Reſentment. The 
Power of France was fo formidable in 7taly in the 
beginning of his Pontificat, that he durſt not 
give {cope to his impetuous Humour, nor ſo 
much as ſecretly gratify his inveterate hatred, by 
giving France thoſe little Mortifications, which 
the Popes know Crown'd Heads are ſenſibly 
touch'd with. 

Notwithſtanding the care the Court of Rome 
takes to conceal their Deſigns, there is perhaps 
no Country, where thoſe who will be at the 
pains, may know ſooner the Diſcourſe, and e- 
ven the Thoughts of thoſe, whoſe inſide they 
are moſt concern'd to penetrate into. Lea the 
12th Of France, and Duke of Milan, had a good 
number of his Creatures and Spies at that Court, 
who took care that he ſhould not be ignorant of 
the Pope's ill Diſpoſition towards him, and who 
repreſented to him every thing that was talk'd 
and diſcourſed there, in the moſt exaggerating 
and bitter Terms. | 

Averſion, as well as Friendſhip and Kindneſs, 
are uſually paid in the ſame Coin. Lewa the 
12th being fully ſatisfied of the hatred the Pope 
. bore him, was reſolved to be even with him, tho 
nothing is more againſt the rules of Decency, 
and produces more fatal Effects, than the ſting- 
ing Expreflions that one Soveraign uſes againſt 

| another 
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another; yet Lews's Reſentment made him ſome- 
times forget himſelf ſo far, as to charge the Pope 
wich Crimes not only very unbecoming the Pa- 
pal Dignity, but which reflected Dilgrace e- 
ven upon private Men in Italy. Lews, when he 
took occaſion to talk of the Pope, beſtowed 
often no better name on him, than that of the 
Drunkard ; and what made the Affront the more 
ſevere, was, that there was ſome ground for it. 
Whiſt Lews and Pius were thus mutually diſpo- 
ſed towards each other, there happened, what 
one cannot avoid ſeeing; when two Princes 
who have a perſonal averſion to one another, 
find it however their intereſt in ſome Occaſions, 


to make up Matters between themſelves ; that 
is, Quarrels, and then Reconcilement, arid ſoon 


after that new Fars and Diviſions again. An In- 
ſtance of this kind lately happened; the Pope 
according to the eſtabliſh'd cuſtom and. practice 
of his Predeceſſors, of beſtowing the Benefices 
of ſuch as died during the attendance on that 
Court, had, by his abſolute Authority and Pow- 
er, conferr'd a Biſhoprick in Provence, the In- 
cumbent of which had died at the Court of 
Rome. The King pleaded, that it was an In- 
fraction of their laſt Agreement; but Lens 
knowing how tedious and difficult it was to ſue, 
and have Satisfaction given at the Court of Rome, 
thought it adviſeable, in order to do himſelf Ju- 
ſtice, to make the Pope the Plaintiff, He or- 
dered all the Revenues of the Benefices, thac 
the Prelate of the Court of Rome poſſeſs d in the 
Milaneze to be ſeized. Thus it being the Popes 
part to complain, the Matter was adjuſted in a 
few Days. The Pope conferr'd the Biſhoprick 
in Provence, upon the King's Nomination ; who 
on his part reftored the Revenues he had ſeized. 
Though this matter was ſoon brought to a Con- 

| A 4 cluſion, 
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cluſion, yet the Accommodation did not remoye 
the new Rancour it had rais'd. 


Nothing could fall out more luckily for the Ve. 


netians, than theſe Jars and Diviſions between the 
King and the Pope; neither of whom were ſincere- 
ly in friendſhip with the Emperor. As for the King 


of Arragon, he very wiſely confidered, that having 


now nothing more to demand of the Republick, he 
would concur with it ; but by under-hand deal- 
ing, which he perfectly well underſtood, to do 
all the miſchief he could to two Princes, with 
whom he knew he ſhould never be truly Recon- 
Ciled, by reaſon of the important Pretenſions they 
had againſt him: The Venetians laid hold of this 
_ favourable Juncture to negotiate their Abſoluti- 


on, and a Peace at the Court of Rome. The 


Ambaſſadors of the Emperor and the King of 
France uſed their utmoſt endeavours to oppofe 
it, but all in vain, it was to no purpoſe that they 
alledged that Article of the Treaty of Cambray, 
by which his Holineſs was obliged to hold the 
Venetians Excommunicated, till ſuch time as the 
Confederate Princes were in poſſeſſion of all 


they pretended to recover from the Republick; 


and that Maximilian was as yet far from being in 
poſſeſſion of all that he claimed by the Terms 
of the Treaty. The Pope put them off with a 
ou many frivolous Reaſons and Excuſes, that 
he might go on in his Negotiation with the 
Venetians ; he told them it was the Emperors own 
fault, that the Venetian, had retaken Padoua and 
Vicenxa; that the Treaty was fulfilled by the Ve- 
netians offering him an Equivalent for Treviſa, the 
only Place he wanted of all that had been al- 
lotted to him by the Terms of the Treaty of Cam- 
bray, at a time when he was in poſſeſſion of the 
two other Towns. To this the Allies gave an 
anſwer that prevented any Reply. They remon- 
| ſtrated 
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ſtrated to him, that the Treaty of the League of 


Cambray was unlimited as to its Continuance, 
and that ic ought not to expire, before its, en- 
tire Accompliſhment. That the Article of ſuch 
a Treaty as ſtipulates, thac the Soveraign Power 
contracting, ſhall be obliged in ſuch and ſuch man- 
ner, to do all the harm they can to the Com- 
mon Enemy, till ſuch time as each of them 
have obtain d Satisfaction, does neceſſarily bind 
thoſe contracting Powers, till ſuch time as the 
Countries and Places that are the ſubject of the 


War, be, by a Treaty of Peace, put into the 


poſſeſſion of thoſe who ought to have them for 
their Satisfaction. That ſuch an Engagement 


ſtill ſubſiſts, ſo long as the Common Enemy de- 


tains what they ought to part with, either by 
preſerving and defending it, or by retaking it at- 
ter it had once been recovered. That nothing 


but a Treaty of Peace, by which the Common 


Enemy ſhall be obliged to yield and deliver up 
all that has been the ſubject of the War, can 
compleat the Satisfaction of the Powers contra- 
cting, or diſſolve the Offenſive Union among 
them, which was made and entered into for 
that end ; and that therefore, the Obligations 
and Engagements that were ſtipulated at the 
ſigning of the League of Cambray, would ſtill be 
binding, till the Emperor had obtained compleat 


Satisfaction, and the Yenetians by a Treaty, had 
fully yielded and given up to him, all he could 


demand according to the Terms of the League. 
That the Pope ought to hold the YVenetians in a 
ſtate of Excommunication, till that by a General 
Peace, they had ſurrendered all that by the 
League of Cambray, was declared to belong to the 
ſeveral Princes that ſigned it. | 

All theſe Reaſons made no impreflion on the 


Pope, being fully reſolved to proſecute his De- 


ſign, 
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ſign, maugre all that could be ſaid or done to 
divert him. Lemm the 12th being very ſenſible 


of the ill Offices his Holineſs had done him in 


Switzerland, and foreſeeing thoſe he deſigned him 


in England, left no Stone unturn'd to prevent the 


Abſolution of the Venetians, as a means to create 
an irreconcileable hatred between that State and 
the Court of Rome. In order to this, Lewis ſends 
Albert Pio of Savoy, Count of Carpi, to Rome, to 
aſſiſt by his Counſel and Advice the Cardinal 


Auch, the Cardinal 4 Amboiſe's Nephew, who 


had the management of the French Affairs at that 
Court. The Count of Carpi had perſwaded the 
King, that he would be a much fitter Perſon to 
influence the Pope, and to bring him to a ſin- 
cere Reconciliation with France, than any French- 
man could be; who, as he ſuppos'd, might by 
his petulant Behaviour, and indiſcreet and pre- 
poſterous Diſcourſe, exaſperate his Holineſs to 


ſuch a degree, as would make him proof againſt 


all future attempts for a Reconciliation. Ac- 
cordingly he was diſpatch'd with Inſtructions, 
that empower'd him to make the Pope ſuch Of- 
fers, as could not fail of gratifying the haughty 
Temper of Julius the 2d. This Miniſter had 
power likewiſe to aſſure his Holineſs, that the 
King being fully reſolved to ſquare his meaſures 
by his Directions for the future, had left it intire- 


ly, to his Holineſs to determine, whether he 
mould put in practice the Reſolutions he had ta- 


ken to make an Expedition into Italy the fol- 
lowing Spring, for promoting the Common In- 
tereſt; and that the moſt Chriſtian King for his 
part, deſired nothing but the obſervation of the 

Treatiſes that were ſtill ſubſiſting. 
Neither the engaging Offers the King had made, 
nor all the Count de Carpi's Induſtry and Ad- 
erels, were able to moye the Pope, who was 2 
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far advanc'd already to think of Retreating; ſo 
all that. France got by this Lords Journey to 
Rome, Was to have two of his Ambaſſadors Wit- 
neſſes to the Pope's ablolving the Venetians, where 
one was too much. 

The Pope long'd as much to give this Abſolu- 
tion, as they did to receive it. His Views and 
Deſires being now fully fatisfy'd, he fear'd the 
ruin of the Venetian Republick, as much as he 
wiſhed to ſee it humbled, when he entered into 
the League of Cambray. The Turks were much 
more formidable to Irahy at that time, than they 
are now : The whole Country trembled at the 
remembrance of that General Conſternation it 
was in, upon Mahomet the 24's taking Otranto ; 
and any Fleet the Grand Signior could put out 
to Sea, was enough to ſtrike Terror into all Ta- 
ly. Nor was this fear without ground, conſider- 
ing, that at that time the Ottoman Monarchy was 
in a growing State, and no Man could pretend 
to know, what bounds the Divine Providence 
would ſet to that Empire: but the Venetians, by 
an Artifice very uſual among Commonwealchs, 
who endeavour always to make themſelves ne- 
ceſſary in the intercourſe and commerce of Na- 
tions, refined upon the general Opinion of the 
Ottoman Greatneſs, and improved the account of 
it, beyond what Truth allowed them; and be- 
cauſe the Venetian Republick was look d upon as 
the Bulwark of Chriitendom, againſt the irrup- 
tions of the Turks, they exaggerated the number 
of the Ottoman Troops, the bravery of their Fa- 
niſaries, their Riches, and their excellent Conduct 
in all great Enterprizes: The more formidable 
they made the Turks, the more reſpeted and va- 
lued themſelves were by all the 7ralians, and the 
more engaged them to bear with cheir Meaſures, 
and to fayour their Trade and Commerce. = 

Other 
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other Italians, who had little Correſpondence 
with Turky, in compariſon with what the Veneti- 
ans had, thought themſelves bound to believe the 
Venetians in matters relating to that Country; 
and that Republick having an ordinary Ambaſſa- 
dour reſiding at Conſtantinople, beſides a great ma- 
ny inferior Miniſters at other Ports of the Orto- 
man Empire, thought themſelves ſufficiently pri- 
viledged, to put upon others ſuch accounts of the 
Ottoman Affairs, as they thought convenient to 

have believed. Julius the 2d believing as well 
as the reſt, that the Venetians only by their Ne- 
gotiatons, could keep the Turks on the other fide 
of the Adriatick Sea, or with their Fleet force 
them back again, -if they ſhould attempt to crols 
it, could not endure the thoughts of their Re- 
publick's Ruin. He look'd upon that Republick, 
in the condition it then was, as a State, which 
the care and labour of ſeven hundred Years had 
Tear'd up and formed, by miraculouſly conjoin- 
ing far diſtant Countries, which Nature ſeem'd 
to have ſituated fo, as never to be united into one 
Body politick ; but it was this Separation of the 
feveral Parts of the Venetian Dominions, that gave 
that Republick the advantage beyond others, of 
ſtopping the Rapidity of the Ottoman Conqueſts: 
Beſides, he was afraid leſt thoſe Soveraigns 
the See of Rome had reaſon to be jealous of, 
thould encreaſe their Power by the Wreck of that 
Republick. On the contrary, having a deſign to 
> improve the Jarrs that were between him and 
the King of France, to an open Rupture, he could 
have wiſhed that the Power of the Venetians had 
been greater, ſince their friendſhip was neceſſary 
for the execution of his mighty Projects. 

Upon this Proſpect, Julius the 2d paſs d from 
his Demands of the Reſtitution of the Profits of 
thoſe Dominions of the Church, which had been 
= C 
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poſſeſs d by the Venetians, and from the perfor- 
mance of ther Points which at firſt he exacted. 


On the other hand, the Venetians being firmly 
perſwaded, that their Safety depended upon 2 


ſpeedy Reconciliation with the Holy See, which 


alone could diſſolve the League, granted the Pope 
whatever he dèmanded, looking upon his not 
impoſing hard Conditions, as Marks of great Fa- 
vour. There only remained ſome difficulties re- 
lating to the Sovereignty of the Adriatick Sea. 
The Pope had a mind that it ſhould be free for 
all the Subjects of the Church to ſail on that 
Sea, without being obliged to ſhow any Marks of 
Submiſſion, by which they might own the Re- 
publick a Sovereign of that Sea. 

The Venetians, to excuſe themſelves for not 
conſenting to this Demand, pleaded their anci- 
ent Title to the Sovereignty of that Sea ; which 
Title, notwithſtanding all that has been written 
for and againſt it, remains ſtill a Problem in the 
Law of Nations, not eaſy to be folved. They 
repreſented to his Holineſs, that this was a Jew- 
el they could not part with, having obtain'd it 
from the Popes themſelves ; and that Alexander 
the 34 particularly had given it them, not free- 
ly, and of his own accord, but as a Reward for 
their having taken Arms in his Defence, when 
he wanted their Aſſiſtance; which was, when 
their Anceſtors obliged the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
baroſſa, to proſtrate himſelf at the feet of that 
ſacred Pontif ; they further urged, that the Suc- 
ceſſors of Alexander had on many Occaſions, ac- 
knowledged that Right of their Republick. That 
when the Doge Moro came to meet Pope Pius the 
24 at Ancona, the Pope's Galleys, thongh they 
were then in a Habour that belong'd to the 


Church, ſtruck their Flag to that of St. Mark, 


which was hoiſted upon the Ship in which the 
| Doge 
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Doge was. It is hard to tell, what Anſwer any 
other Soveraign, except the Pope, would have 
given to this Repreſentation of the Venetians; 
but Julius the 2d thought it adviſeable at that 
time, to give no other Anſwer, than that there 
was no Deed or Monument of any Services done 
to Alexander the 3d. nor of any ſuch Conceflion 
of his, any where elſe but in Venice. That it 
was meer Courteſy and Favour to give credit to 
this Relation ; and that no body at Rome would 
ever believe what the Venetians {aid on this Head, 
but at a time when the Holy See was in perfect 
friendſhip with them. This was ſufficiently ve- 
Tified in the laſt Age; Urban the 8th being diſſa- 
tisfied with the Venetians, ordered an Inſcription 
which was much to the honour of that Repub- 
lick, and which was under the Picture in the 
Royal Hall of the Vatican, that repreſented the 
Emperour Frederick's humbling himſelf at the feet 
of Alexander the 3d to be effaced, as a plain Fal- 
ſhood. Innocent the 10th being afterward in friend- 
ſhip with the Venetians, ordered it to be reſtored 
as a certain Truth. For this time however, the 
Venetians were obliged to promiſe to ſubmit to the 
Pope's pleaſure. Accordingly on the 25th of F- 
bruary, in a full Conſiſtory, the Pope ordered the 
Conditions to be read, upon which the Venetian 
Ambaſladours in the name of their Maſters, and 
by virtue of a ſpecial Power and Commiſſion 
for that effect, obtain'd his Holineſſes abſoluti- 
= of the Cenſures the Republick lay then un- 
der. 

The Conditions were, That for the future the 
Republic ſuould confer. no Benefices, but ſuch as 
were of Lay Patronage ; and that . they ſhould not 
trouble or moleſt in any manner, thoſe who bad 
received Benefices or Collation from the Court of 
Rome; and that it ſhould be lawful for all = 
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Subjects to bring all their Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes to 


that Court, as to the laſt Reſort. That the Repub- 


lick ſhould lay no Tax or Impoſition upon the Goods 
and Incomes of the Church , and that they ſhould 
actually retract the Appeal they bad made to a fu- 
ture Council. 

That they ſhould renounce all Right and Pretenſions 
to the 3 belonging to the Church, and eſpecially to 
the Right they claim d of eſtabliſhing a Vidame, or Fudge 
at Ferrara, 

That the Subjects of the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, 
ſhould be allowed to Trade freely cu the Adriatick 
Gulph ; and that their Ships of whatever kind, or 
loaded with what Goods ſoever, whether for Them= 
ſelves, or for Strangers, ſhould not be liable to any Search 
or Impoſition. 

Tat the Republick ſhould in no manner meddle 


with, or take cognizance of what treatment the Pope 


ſhould think fit to give any of bis Vaſſals, ner be 


any wiſe aiding or aſſiſting to them. Finally, that 
the Republic ſhould make good all the Damages 
they had occaſion d, either to Churches, or the Re- 
venues of the Clergy, duxing the whole conrſe of the 

War. | 
The Venetian Ambaſſadours having ſign'd an In- 
ſtrument, by which they ſubmitted to all theſe 
Conditions, the Pope admitted them into the Con- 
ſiſtory, and there gave them Abſolution with all 
the uſual Ceremonies. By this means the Pride 
and Haughtineſs of Julius the 2d was fully ſatiſ- 
fied; all the Power the Court of Rome claimed 
for maintaining its Temporal Intereſt, was fully 
own'd and acknowledged by thoſe Soveraign 
Powers in Italy, who had moſt vigorouſly and 
conſtantly oppoſed the eſtabliſhing of it. The 
Republick of Venice beg'd the Papal Abſolution, 
in a Cauſe which really regarded only their po- 
litick Conduct, and they were forced to ſubmic 
to 
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to the imperious Conditions of an arbitrary 
Peace; and ſuch as a haughty and ſucceſsful 
Prince would have vouchſafed to grant them, 
Such is the Power of Conjunctures, and of the 
State of Affairs; but ſuch Events often prove dan- 
gerous Examples to thoſe who imitate them with- 
out due Examination. Pope Paul the 5:h, about 
a hundred years after what I have been relating 
happened, willing to tread in the Steps of his 
Predeceſſour Julius the 24, with regard to the 
Venetians, not conſidering the different State of 
Affairs, was forced to come to an Agreement 
with that Republick, which in the Judgment of all 
Europe, was not much for the honour of the Court 
of Rome. | 

The Venetians no ſooner received advice of the 
Pope's Abſolution, than they redoubled their ar- 
dour and endeavours for maintaining a War, 
which they flattered themſelves would have a quite 
different iſſue from that of the ruin of their Re- 
publick ; though they had loſt moſt part of their 


Dominions in the Terra Firma, yet they raiſed an 


Army of fourteen hundred Men , four thou- 
ſand Light- Horſe, and ten thouſand Foot. 
The Pope's having allowed ſuch of his Subjects 
as would, to go into their Service, contributed 
much to the compleating their Troops. This al- 
lowance was a manifeſt breach of the League of 


Cambray, and what gave no ſmall Satisfaction to 


the Venetians. No ſooner was it granted, than 
the moſt famous and experienced Officers in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, engaged in the Veneti- 
an Service ; but at the ſame time the Republick 
loſt their great General Petigliano, who partly by 
Age, and partly by an acute Diſeaſe, died at Pa- 
dona. He was an Officer of great Merit, and one 
who had grown old with his Sword in his Hand. 


Before Charles the 8th's time, and whilſt the Italian 
| | fought 


* 
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fought with Italians, he was reputed a very da- 
ring General; but after the Battle of Fornoua, in 
which he was made ſenſible how much the Troops 


from this ſide the Alps, exceeded thoſe on the o- 
ther; he became ſo Wary and Circumſpe&, that 


he paſs d rather for a fearful, than a forward Com- 
mander. Being always againſt hazardous Mea- 


ſures, he thought the beſt way would be for the 
halians to forbear coming to blows with the Ene- 
my, and that their Troops ſhould ſupply by trick 
and cunning, what they wanted in true Military 
Qualities; and that they ſhould endeavour to de- 
feat them, without ever fighting them. 

The choice of a General, is the moſt perplex. 
ing thing in the World to the Senate of Venice; 
and the State their Affairs were in at the Death 
of Pitigliano, made that Choice ſtill the more dif- 


ficult: At laſt they caſt their Eyes upon the Mar- 


queſs of Mantua, who at that time was actually 
their Priſoner in the Palace of St. Mark. This 
Gentleman, who went by the Name of the Turk, 


Whether for his Strength, or for the mighty 


Friendſhip that was between him and Bajazet, 


{ Sultan of the Turks, was a Perſon very capable 
to Command the Venetian Army; beſides, it was 
convenient for the Yenetians to ſecure ſuch an 
Ally, becauſe, by the ſituation of the Mantuan, 
that Country was of great Importance to them, 


with regard to the War in Lombardy. The Doge 


| Loredano in Perſon, propoſed to the Marquis to 
take upon him the Command of the Army of a 
# Republick, whoſe Priſoner he then was; and 
he did not fail to ſer off his Offer with all thoſe 
* Advantages of inſinuating Flattery, which the 
' Venetians know ſo well how to practiſe, when 
they would engage foreign Officers in their Ser- 
| vice. . Loredano, however, did not fail to inſinuate 


to him; that ſince he had once before quitted the 
Service 


— 
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16 . The Hiſtory of 
Service of the Republick, it would be proper, in 
order to ſtop the Mouths of ſome of the Sena- 
tors, who were miſtruſtful of him, to give 
ſome ſort of Security, that his engaging a Se- 
cond time, ſhould be more ſecure and laſting : 
That as for himſelf, and many other Perſons of 


Note in the Government, they had always been 


of the mind, that the bare Word of a Sove- 
reign, as he was, was a more than ſufficient Se- 


cunty.  - 


The Marquis of Mantua being impatient to 


get out of Priſon, promiſed over and above what 
was required of him, without ever conſidering 


' how far he muſt fail in the Performance; and 


immediately ſent for his Son to Mantua, to leave 
him as a Hoſtage at Venice; but the Marchionels 
of Mantua, who was a Princeſs of the Houſe of 


_ Eſte, was one of thoſe fort of Women, who pay 


4 blind Obedience to the Will of their Hus- 
bands, ſo long as that ſutes their own Inclinati- 
on; but who ſubjects their Husbands Pleaſure to 
their Judgment, when that ſeems to croſs this. 
She, as many of that Sex do, was of the Opini- 
on, that the Subordination and Obedience they 
are obliged to pay their Husbands, was founded 
meerly on Cuſtom and Prejudice ; which ſuppo- 


ſes that Men have more Courage and Conſtancy 


than Women. Her Husband, as ſhe thought, 
doing a thing that ſhow'd neither of thoſe pecu- 
liar Qualities, ſhe thought her ſelf diſengaged 
from that Obedience and Subordination, which 
otherwiſe ſhe might be obliged to ; and there- 
fore refuſed to ſend her Son, becauſe by fo do- 
ing, ſhe would ſeem to put her Seal to a Deed 
the no wiſe approved of. Lewis de Fermo, who 
had been charged with her Husband's Commiſſi- 
on to her, cairy d back nothing to the Marquis 


who ſent him; but an earneſt Exhortation to bear 
his 
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his Misfortune with the greatneſs of Soul, and 
conſtancy of a Sovereign, and not to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be ſeduced by thoſe mean Arguments that 
prevail with ordinary Prifoners of War, whom 
the uneaſineſs of Confinement, and ill-grounded 
hopes of Advancement upon their being fer at 
Liberty, diſpoſe to take very ambiguous Courſes 
in order to it, 

This Negotiation failing, the Senate ſeem'd in- 
clin'd to give And. Gritti the Command of the 


Republick's Army, though contrary to their con- 


ſtant Cuſtom and Practice, of never putting a 
Noble Venetian at the Head of their Land- Forces. 
Gritti was one of the greateſt Subjects the Re- 
publick ever had, and one, who among an Illu- 
ſtrious Nobility, eminently well affected to cheir 
Country, deſerved to be diſtinguiſhed from al! 
the reſt, for his being intirely devoted to its In- 
tereſt; The noble and generous Love the Anci- 
ents bore their Native Country, feem'd to be 
reviv'd in him. Not long after the end of the 
War of Cambray, Gritti was choſe Doge; and a- 
mong all the Candidares for that Dignity, the 
queſtion was not who had Merit, and who had 
not, but in whom the Qualities requiſite for that 
Office ſhone brighteſt. | 
Gritti knew himſelf too well, and was too wiſe 
to think that he was ſufficiently qualified in all 


Reſpects, becauſe he was in ſome. He had hi- 


therto only commanded Fleets, and though he 
had often ferved in the Army of the Republick, 
yet it had only been in quality of Proveditor, 
and not of General. To ſubſiſt an Army, and 
to preſerve Order in it, required one Talent; 
but to lead it on againſt an Enemy, and to give 
them Battle, required another. This vas an Art 
not to be learned meerly by ſeeing, it mutt be 
acquired by long Uſe and Practice, and by a- 

| > ſcending 
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ſcending gradually by all thoſe Steps and Offices 


that are ſubordinate to it. Gritti therefore not - 
having ſerved his Apprenticeſhip for the chief * 
. 
in 


Command of a Land Army, was unwilling to 
be the Subject of a bad Choice; he did not be- 


lieve that his generous Intentions, in not folici- Þ fn 
ting for, but unwillingly accepting this Com- 
mand, would be a ſufficient excuſe for him, if 1 tn 
any Diſaſter ſhould befal his Country by his In- 
ſufficiency ; and therefore, he us d as much So- 1 th 
licitation to be excuſed for not accepting this | 
Employment, as vain and ſelf-conceited Men do * 
to obtain it. He wrote a Letter to the Senate, 8 
in which he told them, that if it had been in ben 
. time of Peace, or if the Republick had been en- Re 
= gaged in a War of no great Conſequence, he 1 . 
i would have with the greateſt Submiſſion, re- Ho 
ceived the Orders of his Superiours, without of- po 
fering any Objections that might ſeem to inſinu- the 
ate, that he ſaw further into Affairs than they an. 
did; but that the preſent caſe of his Country kay 
was not ſuch. That their All was at Stake, and Cr 
that therefore no General could be too well qua- Pre 


lified to command the Army they had raiſed, and Sex 


were maintaining, in order to make their laſt ha 
effort for their Preſervation. That if they did bel 
match General with General, all their endea- 1 nor 
vours would be in vain, though they ſent into cot 
the Field a number of Troops equal to that of he 


the Confederate Princes. In ſhort, ſaid he, how- F by 
ever, an ordinary Pilot may ſteer a Ship in fair £4 


Weather, yet in time of a Storm, he only ſhould © tak 
be put to the Helm, who has long tugged at the © Co. 
Oar. The Storm that had well-nigh overſet and Co 
{unk our Republick, is not yet over. L en; 

The Senate having heard and conſidered Grit the 


tis Remonſtrances, began to think of another rec 


General, and refolved that Fregeſa ſhould be the 
. Perſon, 
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Perſon. This Man was the greateſt Talker of 


his Age, beſides, he was but a: very indifferent 


Man, and a very ill Soldier ; and therefore the 


Venetians did not employ him long, but foon ſent 
in his place Malvezzi and Paul Baglione ſucceſ- 


ſively. 

The Senate did not lay its greateſt Streſs, ei- 
ther upon their General or their Army ; it was 
weaker than the French Army, which had beat 
that of the Venetians at Vaila, though the latter 
was ſuperiour in Number. The Senate depended 
more on the Juncture of Affairs, and the Servi- 
ces they expected from the Pope, whoſe averſi- 
on to France, had intirely reconciled him to the 
Republick. Ferom Donato, who then reſided at 


Rome in quality of Ambaſſadour from the Reput- 


lick, was in great favour and confidence with the 
Pope, and by that means blindly led him into all 
the Meaſures that the Venetian ſuggeſted to him, 
and that with the greater aſſurance, that he 
knew himſelf able to impoſe upon the Pope's 
Credulity whatſoever he would. One of his 
Projects was, to oblige the Emperor to make a 
Separate Peace with the Republick ; that Prince 
had no Inclination to make ſuch a Peace, and 
beſides, he had declared that he would make 
none, but upon ſuch Conditions as the Venetians 
could not grant. It was believed however, that 
he might be brought to more reaſonable Terms, 
by depriving him of the means of ſupporting 
the War. Maximilian was always diſpoſed to 
take the Field, but was ſeldom or never in a 
Condition to do it: He was Profuſe as well as 


Covetous; and as many Channels, as there were 


to carry Money into his Coffers, ſo many Holes 
there were in them to let it ſlip out; but he 
reckoned upon two certain Funds for ſupply ing 


the charges of the Campaign he was then going 
B 3 to 
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to open. The firſt was the Finances of the King 
of France, his Ally, and the other a Subſidy from 
the Empire, the Diet of which he had ſummon'd 
to meet at Augsburg. We ſhall preſently ſee what 
Meaſures the Pope took to diſable Lewy the 12th 


from aſſiſting Maximilian; but to hinder the Em- 


peror's getting the Subſidies he expected from Ger- 


many, the Pope ſent his Nuntio to the Diet, to 


croſs fuch Propoſals as the Emperor ſhould make 
to it. The Venetians likewiſe ſent their ſecret A- 
gents thither, to repreſent to the Princes and 
Miniſters that compoſed the Aſſembly, how much 
it was for the intereſt of the Empire, to oppoſe 
the' Emperor's Deſigns upon Italy. 

However the Negotiations of the Nuntio, and 
the Endeavours and ſecret Practices of thoſe A- 
gents, might retard the Deliberations of the Diet, 
yet they all proved unſucceſsful ; and the Diet 
at laſt came to a Reſolution of complying with 
the Emperor's Demands. In vain did all thoſe 
Miniſters endeavour to perſwade the Diet, that 
the Emperour wanted nothing but Money to 
raiſe ſuch 'an Army, as would enable him to 
change the Ariſtocracy of the Empire, into an 
abſolute and deſpotick Monarchy ; and that fo 
foon as the Emperor ſhould get ſure footing, and 
eftabliſh his Power in Itah, he would draw from 
thence what Money he pleaſed, in order to put 
all his Deſigns in execu:ion.;.'Ic was to as little 
purpoſe that they repreſented to the Diet, that 
the Deſign of many of the Emperours of the 
Houſe of Auftria had been, inſtead of Heads of 
the Germanick Body, to make themſelves abſolute 
Maſters of it ; and that therefore the Liberty of 
the Empire depended on that of Italy. And laſtly, 
that Maximilians. Alliance with France, as it rob'd 
the Soveraignty of the ſeveral States of the Em- 
pire of its ſureſt Support, ſo it enabled — 
5 N lian 
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ng lian to change the preſent Conſtitution of the 
Empire into what he pleaſed, without the leaft Op- 


om 

nd poſition. But the reeſtabliſhing the ancient Rights 
lat and Authority of the Empire in Hal, which 
2th Maximilian had - propos d to the Diet, was too 
m- much at the Germans Hearts, to ſuffer any thing 
e- do take Effect, that might hinder the Proſecuti- 
to on of it. 

ke Beſides, Maximilians Propoſals were powerfully 
A- ſeconded by the French Plenipotentiary, and the 
nd | Credit of his Maſter weighed very much in Ger- 
ch many at that time. The Pleniporentiary was a 
ſe Man of great Worth and Reputation, and eſpe- 


cially valued for his great Eloquence, which 
mightily influenced, and produced great Effects, 
even at that time; his Name was Lews Helian, 
a Native of Verceil, and Counſellor of State in 
France. This able Miniſter delivered a Speech a- 
gainſt the Venetian, in the Diet, which at once 
Mo d him to be a Stateſman, and a Scholar. In 


the great Services they had done the Infidels, the 
fatal Conſequences of which, had been the Con- 
quering of the Holy Land by the Saracens, and 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, He fur- 
ther accuſed them of having ſacrificed the Inte- 
reſt of Chriſtendom to their private Reſentment, 
when with a deſign to mortify the old Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, for his having eſpouſed the Quar- 
rel of the Duke of Ferrara, their Enemy ; they 
had ſuffered Orronto to be taken by Mahomet the 
2d, when without any Difficulty, they might 
have relieved the place by their Fleet. He made 


all Italy open to the Turks, and that it was no 
leſs than a Miracle, that that Country had eſca- 
ped its entire Deſolation. Nor did Helian neg- 
lect to inform the Diet, that the Workmen be- 

- B 4 longing 


that Speech he plainly charg'd the Venetians with 


it appear, how the loſs of that Place, had laid 
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longing to the Arſenal of Venice, and the Am- 
munition that had been ſent from thence to the 
Sultan of Egypt, and other Eaſtern Princes, had 
put them ina Condition to croſs effectually all 
the Endeavours of the Portugueſe, towards the e- 
Nabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the Eaſt- Indies, at 
the ſame time they were ſettling their Domini- 
on there, and in Arabia. He exaggerated the 
baſeneſs and heinouſneſs of this Action, as pro- 
ceeding meerly from the avarice of the Venetians, 
who were afraid that this new Eſtabliſhment of 
the Portugueſe, would be a Prejudice to their 
Trade. He moreover expoſed the unjuſtifiable 
means they had uſed to get poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Cyprus, and of their other Dominions in 
the Ef, and in Italy; Nor did he ſpare their 
Conduct at Home, more than their Manage- 
ment Abroad. He ſeverely reproached their bare- 
faced and avowed Vices, and ſharply reproved 


their enormous Luxury; and, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the Princes that were then preſent, The 


Venetian, ſays he, muſt forſooth be ſerved in Sil- 


ver Plate, which none of you are. Laſtly, he 
took them to task for their vile Commedies, their 
Verſes, their Pictures, and Draughts, and Prints, 
and the other impudent Ways they took to in- 
ſult and affront their Neighbours, a thing very 
common in flouriſhing States, but too much pra- 
ctiſed by the Venetians at that time; who by theſe 


Satyrical Inventions of theirs, ſnow'd their con- 


tempt of other Nations, and their ſhameful Diſ- 
reſpect for Crown d Heads. This Oratour con- 
cluded his Speech with an Exhortation to the 
Diet, to treat the YVenerians, who were now their 
Petitioners, no otherwiſe than the Lord did An- 
#:ochus, when he implored a Pardon he was not 
like to obtain. 5 | i 


Helian 


Se 
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Helian ſhow'd, upon this Occaſion, his Talent 


at Verſe, as well as Proſe, to incenſe the Diet 


againſt the Venetians. During the Diet, he diſ- 
perſed two Poems of his own Compoſition, of 
the ſame Strain, and with the ſame intent as his 
Speech was. The Firſt is by way, of a Fable, 
which he calls the hunting of the Lyon, allu-' 
ding to the Republick of Venice, which bears St. 


Maris wing'd Lyon for its Coat of Arms. The 


Second is, one Exhortation to the Princes of the 
Empire, to reduce the Venetian, to their Primitive 
State of poor Fiſhermen. This method of Nego- 


tiating, will not ſeem very grave and becoming, 


when compared with the Dignity and Decency 
of Behaviour, which. publick Minifters think 


themſelves obliged to obſerve in theſe times; but 


— — N 4 
r 


the times Helian lived in, muſt plead his Excuſe. 
The Rules of Decency and Formality, were 
not ſo ſtrictly obſerved then, as now; beſides, 
the love many had for genteel and uſeful Learn- 
ing, which ſtill ſhow'd it ſelf the more, the ſlow- 
er that Learning reviv'd, gave ſuch a reliſh to 
every thing that was written with Wit and Spi- 


. Tit, that ſuch eſcapes were never minded, provi- 


ded the Author ſaid nothing beneath the Digni- . 
ty and Gravity of his Character. 'The Perfor- 
mances both in Verſe and Proſe of many emi- 
nent Perſons, who have been in great eſteem in 
the Church, during the Sixteenth Century, are 
plain evidences of this. | 

Moſt part of Helians Invectives, were grounded 
upon undeniable Truths, and unhappily for the 
Venetians, the reſt were founded upon Probabili- 
ties; and the firſt being true, was the reaſon 
why the other was believed. When any Govern- 
ment becomes odious, not only its indifferent 
Actions paſs-for Crimes among Strangers, but 


even the moſt frivolous Reports, which no body 
:. * will 
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will offer to vouch for, paſs for matters of fact 
whereever they are ſpread to its Diſadvantage, 
In a little time it came to paſs, that no body 
durſt fo much as open their Mouth in favour of 
the Venetians; and the reſult of the Diet's Deli- 
berations was, that they ſhould be put under the 
Ban of the Empire. The Diet likewiſe ordain- 
ed, That the ſeveral States and Members of the 
Empire, ſhould furniſh their Contingent, in or- 
der to put the Ban in Execution ; and in Conſe- 
quence of this, they granted Maximilian a Subſidy 

of Three hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold. 
So ſoon as the Diet was up, Helian went to 
Buda, and was ſo ſucceſsful in his Negotiation 
there with the King of Hungary, that he ſoon 
prevailed with that Prince, to enter into the 
League of Cambray; in Conſequence of which, 
he ſent Orders to his Ambaſladour at Venice, to 
declare War againſt that Republick, in caſe they 
did not ſurrender to him all they poſſeſs d in Dal- 
matia, as belonging to the Crown of Hungary, as 
that King pretended, and which therefore ought 
in Juſtice to be reunited to it; but the Senate be- 
ing now encouraged by the good effects of their 
Inflexibility, with relation to other Princes had 
produced, refuſed to yield one Inch; and the 
Doge in a haughty manner told the Hungarian 
Ambaſſadour, that if his Maſter wanted to fight, 
they were ready to engage him. Though Hun- 
gary had the Name of a Monarchy, yet it was 
govern'd rather like a Free State, aud there was 
no Republick in. 7:aly more liable to all the In- 
conveniencies of an Ariſtocracy than it was, 
whether it was, that the States of that Country, 
without whoſe advice.and conſent, nothing could 
be done, did not approve of a War with the Ve- 
netians, or that the Reſolutions they took, with 
relation to this Matter, were never put in Execu- 
tion ; 
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tion; this is certain, that though the King of 


Hungary declared War againſt the Venctians, yet 
he never made it. 

About this time, the Venetians were baulk'd in 
their attempt of ſurprizing Verona. The Inha- 
bitants of that Town, being diſſatisfied with the 
Germans, their new Maſters, invited their old ones 
to come and drive them out. The Plot was laid, 
and the firſt part of it ſucceeded fo well, that 
the Venetian Troops entered the City at the Gate 
of St. George; but the Ladders they had brought 
to Scale the Walls of. the Fortreſs proved too 
ſhort, as often happens in Enterprizes of this Na- 
ture: By this means the Garriſon had time to 
get to their Arms, and the Venetians, who had 
not come to Beſiege, but to Surprize, went back 
ſo ſoon as they found they were diſcovered, a- 
bandoning the Town, which they could not keep 
without being Maſters of the Forts. Some few 
Days after the Garriſon bethought themſelves of 
a Stratagem, for diſcovering ſuch of the Inhabi- 
tants as were moſt zealous for the Venetiant, in 
order to puniſh them as Perſons guilty of a Con- 
ſpicacy, the Authors of which they could not diſ- 
cover. A Troop belonging to the Garriſon run- 
ning through the City in a tumultuous manner, 
in the middle of the Night, beating the HLalian 
March, and crying out, Long live St. Mark, a 
great many of the Inhabicants, raſhly believing 
that the Venetians were come back, welcomed 
them with joyful Acclamations, and at the 
{ame time beſtowed their Curſes very plentifully 
on the Germans. For fear of a Tumult, the 


Troop belonging to the Garriſon did no more 


at that time, than to take particular notice of the 
Houſes of thoſe indiſcreet Perſons; but fo ſoon as 
Day-light came, they plundered the Houſes, and 
ſer the Maſters of them to Ranſom, as Perſons ta- 
kenin the Service of the Enewy, The 


— 
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The wavering State of the Venetian Affairs, and 


the proſperous Condition of thoſe of Lewis the 
I 2th, ſeemed to diſpoſe the Pope, for ſome lit. 
tle time at leaſt, to enter into a real friendſhip 
with a Prince, whom Succeſs attended in every 
thing he undertook. Maximilian at that time was 
firm in his Alliance with France, and Lewz had 
renewed his former Treaties with the King of 
England. The Swiſs indeed ſeemed diſpleaſed with 
Lewis the 12th, becauſe he refuſed to augment 
the Penſion he allowed the Cantons ; but it was 
eaſy to believe, that they thought, the louder 
they cry'd out, the ſooner they were like to be 
fatisfied. In ſhort, Money was the caſe ; and a 
King of France ſhould always have that ready to 
buy off the hatred, or to purchaſe the friendſhip 
of that People. The Pope began now to have 
Conferences with the Count of Carpi, which he 
had too much negleced to do, all the while that 
Miniſter had been at the Court of Rome; and 


his Holineſs gave ground to believe, that he was 


fincerely diſpoſed for a Reconciliation ; By 
breaking with France, he was afraid leaſt he ſhould 
be left. alone to maintain his own Quarrel ; but 
—— the 2d was no ſooner informed that the 

ing of England had comprehended him in that 


Prince's laſt Treaty with Fance, than he altered 
his Meaſures. It then appeared that his true 


Sentiments had been always the ſame, whatever 


he pretended, firmly believing, that if he was at- 
tacked by France, the King of England, in purſu- 
ance of his Treaty, would break with Lewis, he 
left off courting of that Prince ; and after having 


waged War with hima long time underhand, he 


now gave himſelf the Satisfaction of declaring it 

openly. + 

Alfonſo d Eſte, Duke of Ferrara, was equally a 

friend of Lewsz the 1274's, and an Ally of — 
| +72 7 
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moſt Chriſtian King. The Pope pick d a Quarrel 

with this Duke upon two Pretences: The firſt 

was, his having ſet up a ſort of a Cuſtom-Houſe 

on the Po, to exact a certain Toll of all Veſſels 

that went up or down that River. The Pope, 

as Sovereign Lord of Ferrara, required that this 

Office ſhould be put down, as having been ſet 

up without ſufficient Authority, and as a thing 

prejudicial to the Subjects of the Roman See: The 
Pope's other Demand was, that the Duke ſhould 
forbear Farming, or putting any certain Rate 
upon the Salt Mines of Commachio, the Product 
of which was a great part of this Prince's Re- 
venues. The Pope alledged, that it was now in 
his power to put a ſtop to the Dukes making 
any Salt at Commachio, becauſe that by the Reu- 
nion of Cervia tothe Dominions of the Church, 
all che Right the Venetians had in that Country, 
was now devolved to the See of Rome. For the 
better underſtanding of this Pretenſion, it is to 
be conſidered, that the Lords of the Ferrara had 
been in immemorial poſſeſſion of the Salt Works 
of Commachio, and had the intire diſpoſal of them 
till the year 1403. But Albert d Eſte, Lord of Ferrara, 
ſiding with the Carrati againſt the Venetians, b 

the iſſue of that War was obliged to make a diſ- 
advantageous Peace with the Republick. At that 
time, the Venetian, endeavoured to Monopolize 
all the Salt in the Neighbourhood of their Gulph; 
and in order to that, ruined all the Salt Works 
that did not belong to themſelves. In the year 
1381, they had by Treaty obliged the King of 
Hungary to drain 'all his Salt-water Springs, and 
to fill up all his Salt-Mines in Croatia and Dalma- 
tia, The Venetian, therefore would not conſent 


to make a Peace with the Lord of Ferrara, but 


upon Condition, that they ſhould be obliged to 
put down all their Salt Works at Commachio, _ 
| chat 
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that they ſhould engage, that all their Subjects 
for the future, ſhould: buy their Salt in Cervia. 
The Dukes of Ferrara had hitherto carefully ob- 
ſerved theſe Conditions, but Alfanſo, believed that 
he might ſet up his Works at Commachio again, 
being now in open War with the Venetians ; be- 
cauſe that during the War, the Obligations of 
former Treatiſes were for that time ſuſpended. 
It was then that the Pope, as poſſeſſor of Cervia, 
required that a ſtop might be put to thoſe Works, 
upon pretence, that he was now inveſted with 
the Right the Venetian had over the Salt-Works 
of Commachio, the product of which was prejudi- 
cial to the Salt-Trade within the Eccleſiaſtical 
Dominions. | | 1 
The Anſwer the Duke made to this Demand 
was, that his Anceſtors had never treated on this 
Subject, with any one as particular Lord of Cer- 
via, but with the Republick of Venice. That it 
was indifferently within any part of their Domi- 
nions, that his Anceſtors had obliged their Sub- 
jects to buy their Salt, and that it was only by 
accident that Cervia had been appointed for the 
place from whence they ſhould export it. That 
the hard Article which had ſo tied up the Hands 
of the Lords of Ferrara, had been obſerved no 
longer than Seventy Years; and that this Term 
was expired in the year 1473. That they had 
been forced to obſerve that Article by the Me- 
naces of the Venctiaus, which being an Act of 
great Injuſtice in that Republick, the Duke of 
Ferrara ought to have Redreſs, and be reſtored to 
his Right by the Treaty of Cambray. That there- 


fore the Pope could plead nothing from his poſ- | 


ſeſſing of Cervia, for the exerciſe of a Power, 

which at the bottom was unjuſt, and which was 

never appropriated to that Town by any ſpecial 

Priviledge, but only aſſumed by the Republick ; 
| an 
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and that this Right was now extinR, even with 
regard to the Republick it ſelf; and therefore, 
that it ought to be held as null and void, to all 
intents and purpoſes. 

As to what related to the Cuſtom-Houſe that 
the Duke had ſet up on the Po, he pleaded, that 
conſidering the nature of his Fief, he had ſuffi- 
cient power to do it ; and that the Pope's Sove- 
reignty over the Dutchy of Ferrara, gave him 
no other Power within that Country, than to 


exact the Duties contained in the Inveſtiture. 


Thoſe Duties were, that the Fief ſhould be held 
of the Church; that the Perſon Inveſted, ſhould 
upon certain Occaſions come to the Service of 
the Church, with a ſpecified number of Men at 
Arms, and that he ſhould pay the Church a cer- 
tain yearly Acknowledgment. The Duke plea- 
ded further, that his Predecefiors had been actu- 
ally in poſſeſſion of the Government of Ferrara, 
before they acknowledged the Pope, and decla- 
red themſelves his Vaſſals; and that their doing 
ſo, was rather out of a principle of Devotion, 
than for any Protection they could expect from 
his Holineſs, who was then in no very good 
Condition to give them any. That therefore, 
in the Fief of Ferrara, which was a Fief freely 
confer'd on a Sovereign Prince, the Royalty, and 
all other Rights of Government belonged to the 
Feudatary Lord, ſince he was not deprived cf 
any of them by his Inveſtiture. That in the In- 


veſtitures granted by the Popes, to the Lords of 


Ferrara, there was nothing contained prejudicial 
to the Feudatary, with relation to this Matter; 
and that for a long time he had been in the 
peaceable Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of thoſe 
Rights. That this Royalty, or Prerogauve, in- 
cluded the Right of Arms. That Troops could 
not be kept up without Pay, and that they muſt + 

paid: 
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paid by lay ing Duties and Taxes upon the Peo- 
ple. That it belonged to him who had the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice in any Country, to lay 
on Taxes in ſuch a Way and Manner, as ſhould 
- be: leaſt burthenſome to the Subjects, and that 
this exerciſe of Juſtice was unqueſtionably a Roy- 
al Prerogative ; that the Power of impoſing Du- 
ties were ſo link'd with the Right of Arms, and 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, that all Sovereign 


Princes and States, who would tie up the Hands 


of their Feudataries, who enjoy the Right of 
Prerogative, from ſetting up any Toll or Cuſtom 
within their Fiefs, would certainly inſert in their 
Inveſtitures, the expreſs Condition not to eſta- 
bliſh any ſuch Office, or ſome poſitive Proviſo, 
or ſome other Act which ſhould be as a Law to 
the Feudatary in that Matter. That the Inveſti- 
ture of the Lords of Ferrara, made no manner of 
mention of any Obligation not to eſtabliſh Toll 


or Cuſtom, and conſequently that the Common 


Right of Feudataries was left intire to them. 
That the Popes had never queſtioned, or prote- 
| fied againſt, the Tolls or Cuſtoms impoſed by 
the Kings of Naples, though they had been. as 
much Vaſſals of the Church, as the Dukes of 
Ferrara: And laſtly, that the Duke of Ferrara 


could not believe. that the Pope would, on this 


occaſion, make uſe of that general Law, which 
ſome of his Predeceſſors had endeavoured to e- 
ſtabliſh ; that is, That Chriſtian Princes could 


not lay any Duty or Tax upon their own Sub- 


jects, without the conſent of the See of Rome. 
It is true, that the Lords of Efe, were ve- 


ry powerful at Ferrara in the thirteenth Centu- 


ry, when the Pope gave them the Inveſticure of 
that Dutchy, as a Fief of the Roman See ; but the 
Conditions upon which thoſe Lords were then 
content to obtain that Inveſticure, ſhow that they 


recei- 
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received it as a ſpecial favour, and that they be- 
lieved that it was impoſſible for them to rule at 
Ferrara, without being ſupported by the Autho- 


- rity of the Pope. The Conditions of the In- 


veſtiture were, that Azzo d Eſte ſhould ſerve the 


Holy See with a hundred Men at Arms, that he 
ſhould pay yearly to the Apoſtolical Chamber, 


an acknowledgment of ten thouſand Crowns of 

Gold, which was an exceflive Sum in thoſe Days. 

His ſubjecting himſelf to ſuch a Vaſſalage, look'd 

_ farming the Ferrareſe, than holding it as a 
ief. 

The Pope being reſolved to ſtop his Ears a- 
gainſt all the Reaſons the Duke could offer, was 
not in the leaſt influenced by all thoſe above-re- 
cited. He threatned the Duke with immediate 
Excommunication, if he did not forthwith obey, 
and to ſtrike the greater Terror in him, he order- 
ed his Gendarmery to advance into Romagna and 
the Bologneſe. The Duke of Ferrara had recourſe 
to the King of France, which was what the Pope 
expected; which Intereſt ſoever the King eſpou- 
ſed, his Holineſs hoped to reap beneſit by it. 


If the King ſhould forſake the Duke of Ferrara, 
| Tulinzs the 2d hoped thereby to fink his Credit 
and Reputation. If that Prince eſpouſed the 
| Duke's Quarrel, it would give his Holineſs ground 
| for a Rupture with France, and a Right co uſe 
| open force againſt that Kingdom: The King 
took the Duke of Ferrara under his Protection, 
and the Pope, as is uſual for thoſe who are molt 
to blame, exclaimed againſt it as an act of the 
greateſt Injuſtice. He complained that chis was 
an abetting of his Vaſſal againſt him; and that 
the King of France, by protecting the Duke of 
+ Ferrara, was guilty of an evident breach of the 
Treaty of Cambray, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that all the Powers r ſhould to their 


utmoſt 
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utmoſt maintain all the Rights, Dignities, and 


Prerogatives of the See of Rome. It was eaſy to 
anſwer all theſe Complaints, by ſaying, that the 


Duke of Ferrara encroach'd upon none of the 


Rights of the Holy See; that the Duke being 
comprehended in the Treaty of Cambray, by the 
poſitive conſent of the Pope himſelf, as a Sove- 
reign that had the Right to take up Arms, and 
to make Alliances, his Allies were, by that Trea- 
ty, obliged to ſupport and maintain his Right, 
as ſuch : But this Pope, as Hiſtorians ſay, was 
more careful to reap advantage by the Quar- 
rels he made, than to give Reaſons for making 
them. | 

In the mean time, the Campaign of 1510, was 
now opened: The Count of Hanau, the Empe- 
rour's Lieutenant General in Itah, had aſſembled 
a Body of five hundred Spearmen, and three.thou- 
ſand Foot at Verona. Chaumont joined him at that 
place with fifteen hundred Men at Arms, and 
ten thouſand Foot; thoſe two Generals being 
join'd, march'd directly to Vicenza. The Veneti- 
an Army kept at a good diſtance before the o- 
ther, and not thinking ic adviſeable to defend 
that Place, entrench'd themſelves at Brentelli, as 
a Poſt they could not be attack'd in, by reaſon 
of the Rivers that cover'd it. The Inhabitants 
of Vicenza, finding themſelves thus abandon'd by 
the Venetians, ſent their Magiſtrates to preſent the 
Keys of their Town to the Count of Hanaw, 

and to beg his Pardon for having ſurpriz'd and 
drove out the German Garriſon the year be- 
fore. The Pathetick Speech thoſe Magiſtrates 
made the Count on this Occaſion, is related 
at large by Guicciardin. The Count, as this Hiſto- 
rian ſays, was nothing moved by this Speech, be- 
ing ſwelled with barbarous Inſolence, and German 
Crue'ty, Chaumont ſhow'd more Humanity to the 
poor 
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oor Vicentines, and by his Interceſſion ſaved their 
Thien, but all their Effects were given for a Prey 


to the ravenous Soldiers. The Count purſued 
the poor Vicentines to the very Holes and Dens 


of the Mountains, whether they had run to hide 


themſelves ; moſt part of them ſhut themſelves up 
in a vaſt Cave, which they thought was the moſt 
inacceſſible; and the Germans, believing it im- 
poſlible to force them out of it, lighted Fires at 
the Mouth of it, and by the Smoak of it, choak'd 
to Death thoſe unhappy Creatures, who had fled 
thither to ſave their Lives. 

After the ſacking of Vicenza, moſt part of the 
Emperour's Soldiers, who ſeldom received any 
Pay, deſerted; and by this means the Deſign of 
beſieging Padoua à ſecond time proved abortive. 
Chaumont being diſabled for executing any thing 
that was more for the ſervice of the League, reſol- 
ved to retake Legnago, which was the only Paſs the 
Venetians had upon the higher Adige. This River 
runs through the middle of that Town, and that 
part of it which lies on the left ſide of the River, is 
called the Port. The Venetians had drawn Ditches 
round that Place, and let the Water of the Adige in- 
to them. That was the ſide of the Town which 
Chaumont was to come at firſt, as he came from Vi- 
cena. The Day he encamped at Minerbio, the 
Garriſon of Legnago march'd out to view him, but 
the French Intantry having drove them back to 
the brink of the firſt Ditch, and forced them to 
throw themſelves into the Water to get over, they 


ſo diſheartned the Italians, that they retired in the 


greateſt Confuſion, and ſuffered the French to en- 
ter the Port pelmell with them. Immediately 
Chaumont ordered a Body of Men to advance from 
the other ſide of the Adige, attack d the Town of 
Legnago ſo warmly, that in a few Days the Gar- 


riſon abandon'd it, and endeavour'd to faye their 
GC 2 Lives 
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Lives through the Water that then overflow'd the 
neighbouring Grounds, and the Caſtle being left 
almoſt defenceleſs, was forced to Capitulate. 

It was at this place that Chaumont received the 
melancholy News of his Uncle, the Cardinal 
d Amboiſe's Death, which was not only a great af- 
fliction to his Family, but fatal to France, conſi- 
dering the then juncture of Affairs. This Pre- 


lates great Virtues, might juſtly be thought to 


ſupply what was wanting in the brightneſs of 
his Parts, and the extent of his Knowledge. His 
ſtock of Patience was ſo grear, that he could 
without any uneaſineſs, ſtay till a proper ſeaſon 
happened for doing what he deſigned : His Cou- 
rage made Dangers appear no greater than In- 
conveniencies, which might well retard, but not 
. prevent the execution of what he had propoſed ; 
and he thought nothing impoſſible, but what was 


not ſo much as feaſible. His conſtancy never 


allow'd him to alter the Plan of Affairs he had 
fix d on, notwithſtanding all the Rubs and Diffi- 
culties that often happen in the execution of the 
wiſeſt Projects. He was indued with ſuch reſo- 
lution, and firmneſs of Mind, that he could ne- 
ver be diverted from his Purpoſe, by all the In- 
treaties of his Friends, nor by the earneſt Solici- 
tations of obſtinate and ſelf-willed People. His 
Perſeverance was proof againſt Time, and the 
ſlowneſs of Men, and the malicious Diſcourſe of 
Courtiers. So great was the Confidence his Ma- 
ſter repoſed in him, that it is very probable he 
would have prevented the open Rupture be- 
tween France and the Pope, had he lived a little 
longer ; not but that he was very ſenſible of all 
the unjuſt Proceedings of Fulius the 24, but he 
very well knew likewiſe, that there are Seaſons 
and Conjunctures in which Princes muſt ſmother 


their Relentment, and put off their Revenge to 
1 another 
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another Oportunity : It was for ſome time 
thought, that the Death of the Cardinal 4 Am- 
boiſe, would be a means to reconcile the King of 
France with the Pope. Julius the 24 expreſs d an 
infinite Joy for the Death of the Cardinal, and 
he could not forbear unboſoming himſelf to the 
Venetian Ambaſſadour; but this Death had no o- 
ther effect, than multiply ing grounds of Quar- 
rel between thoſe two Princes. The Pope de- 
manded the Cardinal's Treaſure, which, as twas 
ſaid, amounted to three hundred thouſand Crowns 
of Gold in Specie, as a thing he ought to ſuc- 
ceed to. The King refuſed to give it him, and 
by that means gave him new ground of Trouble, 
at leaſt of Complaint. Za 
So little care did the Emperor take of his own 

Concerns, and eſpecially of keeping up an Ar- 
my in Italy, that Chaumont was forced to put a 
French Garriſon in Legnago, to keep that place in 
the Name of his Imperial Majeſty ; by the Trea- 
ty of Cambray, this Town was allotted to the 
Emperor ; whilſt Chaumont was preparing to re- 
turn to his own Government, he received Orders 
from the King, to continue longer in the Ser- 
vice of the Emperor. There had been a New 
Agreement made between Lewis the 12th, and 
Maximilian, by which Lews lent that Prince a 

hundred thouſand Crowns of Gold, and his Ar- 
my upon Condition, that he ſhould have Verona 
as a Pledge, till he was fully reimburſed and ſa- 

trend, = | 

In the beginning of June, the Duke of Termi- 

ni join'd Chaumont with a Body of four hundred 

Spaniſh Spearmen. Theſe were the Troops the 
King of Arragon was obliged to furniſh the Em- 
peror, by the Treaty of Cambray : So ſoon as this 
Army had drawn a part of the German Garriſon 
out of Verona, it march'd to Monſelicia, which is a 
| C 2 | little 
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little Town between Eſte and Padoua; the taking 
of which would have very much facilitated the 
Emperor's carrying the War into the heart of the 
Venetian Dominions. | 

Soncino Beriz.one, a Native of Crema, and actu- 
ally a Colonel of Foot in the French Service, ha- 
ving ſtept a little out of the way during the 
March, was carried off by a Party of the Ene- 
my. The Venetians ordered him to be hang'd as 
a Traytor, notwithſtanding his Commiſſion, and 
though he pleaded, that by the evacuating Cre- 
ma, his Native Country, they had, according to 
the Law of Nations, diſengaged him from his 
Oath of Fidelity: His Death was ſufficiently re- 
venged upon the Garriſon of Monſelicia. A De- 
tachment of the Gaſcon Infantry, that were only 
ſent to view a little breach which the Beſiegers 
Attillery had made in the Place, advanced much 
nearer than the 7alians, had they been ſent to ex- 
ecute ſuch Orders, would have done. The Gar- 
riſon imagining that they were juſt going to 


make the Aſſault, left the Rampart, and retired 
behind the inner Works; but they made this 
Motion with ſo much Precipitation and Confu- 


ſion, that the French enter d at the ſame time with 
them. The like Accident happened, when the 
Garriſon would have retir'd ſtill further within a 
third Work that was in the Place. The Caſtle 
was inſulted in the like manner, and the Soldiers 
in the Garriſon that were not kill'd amidſt all 
this Tumult and Confuſion, ſav'd themſelves in 
the Towers to the Number of Seven hundred, 
who deſiring to Capitulate, it was anſwer'd them, 
That the Laws of War allowed no Protecti- 
on to thoſe who obſerved them ſo ill as they had 
done: To avenge the Death of Berizone, they 
ſet ſire to the Tower, and all thoſe that were in 


Exploit 


it, periſhed in the Flames. This was the laſt 
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Exploit of this Army, unleſs one take a raſh A- 
ction of four hundred Frenchmen at Arms, for a 
Military Expedition; they made an Incurſion as 
far as the very Wails of Padoua, in which the 
___ part of the Venetian Army had ſhut them- 
elves up. This Action was bold enough in it 
ſelf, but what made it the more remarkable, 
was the foolhardineſs of ſome young French Bra- 
vado's, who would needs break their Lances, that 
were adorned with Ribbons of their Ladies Li- 
very, againſt the Gates of the Town. This tore: 
of Gallantry was very uſual at that time, as well 
as that of writing their Miſtreſſe's Name upon 
that part of the Wall of a beſieged Town, where 
the greateſt danger was. | 
After taking of Monſelicia, the Germans deſired 

that the Confederate Army might march to Tre- 
viſo, repreſenting how eaſily it might be taken; 
but the News Chaumont had received, did not al- 
low him to keep the French Troops any longer 
at ſuch a diſtance from his Maſters Dominions. 
The Duke of Urbino, at the Head of the Pope's 
Troops, was ravaging the Ferrareſe. The Swiſs 
were preparing to make an Irruption into Mi- 
lan, and a Fleet of Venetian Ships, with thoſe be- 
longing to the Pope, appear'd in the River Ge- 
noua, and it was reported that thoie who had 
been baniſhed out of that Dominion were on 
board. Chaumont left four hundred Spearmen, and 
fifteen hundred Spaniſh Foot, that were in the 
King of France's pay, for a Guard to the Empe- 
rour's Conqueſts. He ſent another Detachment 
to ſuccour the Duke of Ferrara, and march'd the 
reſt of his Troops into his own Government, to 
make Head againſt the Swiſs, if they ſhould at- 
tempt an Irruption into Milan, and to prevent a 
Deſcent from the Fleet. The Deſign of che 
Fleet proved an abortive and fruicleſs Attempt; 
C4 the 
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the Deſcerit was attempted two or three times, 
and as often thoſe that made it were repulſed, and 
retired : finding the French, whom they thought 
to have ſurpriz'd, upon their Guard, and ready 
to receive them; but the IIl- will the Pope bore 
to France, was more gratified on other Occaſi- 
ons. | 
Though the Duke of Ferrara had aſſurance gi- 
ven him of Protection from the King of France, 
and might have depended upon it, yet he made 
all poflible Submiflion to the Pope, in order to 
appeaſe him, but without effect. Nor could all 
the Intereſt and Mediation of Maximilian, who 
repreſented to the Pope, that he was bound to 
protect Alfenſo d'Eſte, by reaſon that molt part of 
his Dominions, and eſpecially that which was the 
ground of the preſent Quarrel, was a Fief of the 
Empire, divert his Holineſs from his purpoſe of 
diſpoſſeſſing the Duke of Ferrara. He began to 
treat him as a Rebellious Vaſſal, by refuſing to 
receive the acknowledgment of Homage which 
the Duke of Ferrara ordered to be preſented to 
him, on the Eve of St. Peter. This is the Day 
on which the Feudataries cf the Church make 
their Acknowledgments of Service and Homage 
to it. The Pope alledged, that the Duke ought 
to have paid the ancient Acknowledgment of 
ten thouſand Crowns of Gold; and that whatever 
caſe Pope Alexander the 61h might have given the 
Duke of Ferrara in this matter, was of no force, 
and could be no Precedent, after the Death of 
that Pope; Pope Alexander the 6th, being deſi- 
rous to gratify this Prince, when he obliged him 
to marry his Daughter, the celebrated Lucretia 
Bergia, had ſunk the ancient Acknowledgment 
the Duke of Ferrara was obliged to pay yearly 
to the Apoſtolical Chamber, from ten, to three 
tacuſand Crowns of Gold. Julius the 2d abſo- 
17 | HG | lutely 
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met 
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jutely refuſing to accept the three thouſand 
Crowns of Gold, the Duke then knew what he 
was to expect. 

About the beginning of July, the Army of the 
Church advanced to the very Gates of Ferrara ; 
having in its march taken all the little Places in 
that Country, that lay in their way; but ſo 
ſoon as Chaumont's Succours came up, the Pope's 
Troops retired, though they were ſuperiour in 
Number to their Enemy, leaving behind them a 
part of their Artillery, which had advanced too 
far to be brought back again, conſidering the 


| Precipitation of their Retreat. They found 


means however to enter Modena, the Rangoni, 
who were as powerful in the City, as the Sove- 
reign himſelf, having opened the Gates to the 
Pope's Troops; either becauſe they were diſ- 
pleaſed with the Duke of Ferrara, or becauſe, by 
this piece of Service, they hop'd to receive no 


* ſmall Recompence from the Pope. 


The Swiſs's Alliance with France expir'd in the 


| Year 1510. It had been concluded at Lucern, on the 
' 16thof March 1500. for the term of ten Years, upon 


condition thatthe King of France ſhould pay to each 
of the Ten Cantons, a yearly Penſion of one thou- 
ſand Crowns of Gold. So ſoon as there was any 


motion made for the renewing the Alliance, the 


Swiſs began to raiſe their Price, and demanded an 


» augmentation of their Penſion, to double the 
Sum they had received before, to be divided a- 


among them in ſuch manner, as they ſhould 


think beſt. The King refuſed to augment their 


Penſion above twelve thouſand Crowns, and that 
only, becauſe the Cantons of Baſil and Scaffhau- 
ſen, who had formed themſelves into Cantons 
ſince the Treaty of Lucern, ſhould come in for 
an equal ſhare with the other Ten Cantons. To 


| this offer of Leu, the Swiſs anſwered very haugh- 
tily, That no body ever hagled with ſuch brave 


Men, 
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Men, who had done too great Services to have 
any rate put upon them. That they muſt be 
taken at their Word, and that they muſt have 
twenty thouſand Crowns of Gold or nothing, 
Lewis the 12th being vexed, that a People, whom 
the King of France, to uſe Philip d'Commines's Ex- 
preſſion, had brought into the Light of the World, 
ſhould preſume to dictate the Conditions of x 
Treaty, inſtead of courting his favour, the more 
to mortify them, took ſome German Troops into 
his Service; but this was not a proper time to 
fave his Money, nor to ſtand ſo much upon the 
point of Honour. | 

The Diet held at Lucern in this juncture of Af. 
fairs, having abſolutely refuſed to renew the 
League with France, upon the Conditions that 
Lewis had propoſed, their former Alliance ceaſed, 
On the other hand, the Diet accepted the Con- 
ditions of a Treaty that the Pope propoſed, and 
refolved that a Body of Troops ſhould be imme- 
diately ſent into Italy, that ſhould obey the 
Pope's Orders : Notwithſtanding all this, the 
Swiſs were unwilling to break intirely with Fance. 
So long as that Crown poſleſs'd the Dutchy of 
Milan, it was no hard matter for it to ſtarve Sit- 
Terland, which was not ſo well Cultivated at 
that time, as tis now; and therefore the Diet 
came to a Reſolution, that the Swiſs who were 
to march into Italy, where they muſt neceſſaril) 
make War with the French, ſhould not in this Ex- 
pedition, march under the Banners of the Can- 
tons, but under the particular Banner of the 
Canton of Schwitz. This Mask was eaſily ſeen 
through, ſince the Canton, which was one of 
the leaſt States of the Helvetick Body, was not able 
to furniſh a ſixth part of the Troops that were go- 
ing into Italy, without the Aſſiſtance and Succour 
of their Allies. 

The Canton of Schwitz had ground of Com- 

plaint , 
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plaint, but ſuch as was peculiar to it ſelf; and 
which was a more plauſible colour for their Ho- 
ſtilities, than the refuſal of a Sum of Money, 
which at the bottom was not due. One of this 
Cantons Meſſengers, who was travelling through 
the Milaneze, had been apprehended as a ſuſpect- 
ed Perſon, by the French Garriſon at Locarno. 
The French had ſcized the Diſpatches he had been 
intruſted with, and afterwards thrown him into 
Lago Maggiore ; not thinking this enough, they 


| aggravated the Affront they had done, by in- 
ſulting the Conton he belonged to; for they ſet 
to Sale by way of Auction, inthe middle of Mi- 
lan, the Silver Medal, with the Arms of the Can- 


ton of Schwitz, on it, which this Meſſenger bore 
as the Badge of his Employment. This is a 


* ſhort account of the Matter, at leaſt ſuch as the 


Swiſs Hiſtorians give of it. The Swiſs being ea- 


ger to fight with the French, who had touch'd 
them to the quick, by hiring Griſons and German 
Infantry in their place, as if the French meant to 
* ſhow the World, that they could be without the 
” Swiſs, had aſſembled themſelves on their Fron- 


tiers, to the number of forty thouſand Men, and 
were actually in motion to invade the Domini. 


ons of Milan, when Chaumont arrived there. He 
having left nine hundred Men compleatly arm- 
ed, and a great many of his Infantry in the Ser- 


vice of the Emperor, and the Duke of Ferrara, 
could not aſſemble, without draining his Garri- 
ſon, above a thouſand Spearmen, and ſeven or 
eight thouſand Foot; beſides, he was obliged to 
divide this little Army, becauſe he was not ſure 
what rout the Syiſ: would take, whether they 
would march down into Tah by the Val d' Hate, 
in order to gain the River of Genoua, croſs Piedmunt, 
at the ſame time the Enemy's Fleet appear'd there 
to make a Deſcent; or whether they would march 
through the Milanexe, in order to join the Venetian 

| Army 
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Army on the banks of the 44a. With the conſent 
of the Duke of Savoy, Chaumont put ſome Troops 
into Yvrea, to ſhut up the Paſſage of the Val d Aofte, 
and poſted five hundred Spearmen in the Plain, 
that lies at the opening of the narrow Paſſes of 
the Mountains. But by the Swiſs's Rendevou- 
Zing at Bellinzone, his Doubts were removed, and 
he then ſaw plainly, that their deſign was to fall 
down into the Dutchy of Milan, properly ſo cal- 
led. It was certainly a great overſight in the 
French, to let Bellinzone, which was a Town ſitua- 
ted at the foot of the Alps, and that opened an 
eaſy Paſſage into rah, remain in the hands of 
the Swiſs. Till the year 1500, it belong d to the 
Dominion of Milan: but that year the Can- 
tons of Schwiſs, Uri, and Underwald, poſleſs'd 
themſelves of it, upon Milans changing its Ma- 
ſters, and upon ſome old Pretenſions thoſe Can- 
tons had to that Territory. It was but a very 
few Days after Lewis the More was made Priſo- 
ner at Novara, that they made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of this Place. The French might at ficſt have 
purchas'd it from thoſe three Cantons, for a 
ſmall ſum of Money ; but they were negligent 
in their Negotiations with thoſe People, who 
the longer they poſſeſs'd it, the more they were 
ſenſible of its Importance to them. At laſt they 
became ſo much convinced of what great Con- 
ſequence, the having of this Paſſage would be to 
them, that all the Offers the French could make 
them, were not able to get Bellinze out of their 
hands. Lewis the 12th to prevent a Rupture with 
theſe People, was obliged, by the Treaty of Aro- 
a, On the 11th of April 1503, to grant this 
Town with the Terticory belonging to it, to 
thoſe three Cantons that were then in poſſeſſion 
of it, and who keep it to chis Day. 

On the 6th of September the Swiſs Army march'd 

down into the Milauege, and encamped at CI- 
5 glione. 
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elione, Chaumont with his little Army, was chen 


about ſix Miles from the Camp, with a deſign to 
prevent the Enemy, if they ſhould march to- 
wards Milan, or to be in a readineſs in caſe they 
ſhould go directly to Caſſano, in order to paſs the 
Adda at that place. The laſt was the courſe they 
took, and in three or four Marches, they came 
and encamped near Como. Their march was the 
longer for their taking this Rout, but by a ne- 
ceſſary Precaution, they found themſelves obli- 
ged to do it; by ſo doing, almoſt their whole 
march was through a mountainous Country, 
which ſecured them from any diſturbance of the 
French Gendarmery; whereas had they taken the 
ſhorteſt way, they muſt have march'd over ſeve- 
ral open Plains, where they muſt have been ex- 
os d. Chaumont kept pace with them, and ob- 
ſerved them, during the whole march; but his 
deſign being not to provoke ſuch a Warlike Peo- 
ple, who had not yet openly broke with Fance, 
choſe rather to oblige them to return, than to 
give them Battle. In order to which, he cauſed to 
be carried off all the Proviſions that were in thoſe 
places through which they were to paſs, and 
harraſs'd them Day and Night, with the handful 
of Light-Horſe he had in his Army. His Pro- 
jet ſucceeded, and the Swi/s being pinched with 
Hunger, returned to their own Country, after 
ſeveral fruitleſs Marches. | 
The Venetian had flattered themſelves that the 
Diverſion the Sw;/s were to make, would pro- 
duce ſome favourable event for them, or at leaſt 
that it would give the French work enough for a 
long time. In hopes of this, they refolved on 
the Siege of Verona; and Malvezzi, who was 
now General of the Venetian Forces, in the place 
of Baglione, who had left their Service, had Or- 
ders to form it. His Army conſiſted of eight 


hundred Men compleatly armed, three thouſand 
Light- 
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| Light-Horſe, and ten thouſand mercenary Foot, 
beſides the Venetian Militia, This Army was at- 
cended by a great number of Pioneers, moſt part 
of whom had come of their own accord. No 
Nation ever ſhow'd more zeal for the Service of 
their native Prince, than the Venetian Peaſants 
 expreſs'd for the Service of St. Mark, during the 
whole courſe of this War. They devoted them- 
ſelves ſo far to the Service of their Maſters, as 
to run the danger of being their Spies; nor were 
the Accidents and Hazards they underwent, nor 
the Misfortunes of the Republick, able to cool 
their ardour for the Service of their Country. 
Hiſtorians give many Inſtances and Examples of 
theſe miſerable People's chooſing to ſuffer all the 
Indignities that unruly and bloody Soldiers could 
put upon them, and even Death it ſelf, rather 
than to do or ſay any thing that might ſeem to 
revile, or appear diſreſpe&tful to their Repub- 
lick. The Firmneſs and Conſtancy of this du- 
tiful Affection, reflects more Honour on them, 
than all the Praiſes that Panegiriſts can beſtow 
upon them. The love of Subjects to their un- 
fortunate Sovereigns, does not laſt long, eſpeci- 
ally when the People are not very ſenſible that 
their Princes governed them according to Law 
and Juſtice. | 
Bur ic was the Republick's unhappineſs, that 
their Troops did not ſhow ſo much Courage, as 
their Subjects did Fidelity. All chat Foreſight 
and Opulency could do to carry on and facili- 
rate a Siege, was to be {zen in the Venetian Camp 
before Verona, and there was nothing wanting 
there, but good Troops; but all the Treaſure of 
the Republick, and all the Wiſdom and Con- 
duct of the Senate, could not give Courage to 
their cowardly Soldiers, when there was occaſi- 
on for it. The Works they threw up before the 
Place, wete always demoliſhed before they were 
| | finiſned; 
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finiſhed ; and if their ſmall Courage and Dili- 
gence had ſucceeded ſo far as to plant ſome pie- 
ces of Cannon on their Batteries, the Beſieged 
had the aſſurance to march out with their Drums 
beating, and carry them into the Town. The 
impoſſibility of taking Verona, was a ſufficient rea- 
{on for raiſing the Siege; but Chaumont's coming 
to relieve the place, after he had ſeen the Swiſs 
into their own Country, gave the Beſiegers a 
fair Pretence for doing it. Upon Chaumont's ap- 
pioach, the Venetian Army retir'd to St. Boniface, 
behind the Aldego, and encamped in a ground 
that was ſo covered by that River, and the ad- 
joining Moraſles, that it was impoſlible for the 
art of Man to force them. The War was leſs 
unfortunate to the Venetians, in the Mountainous 
Country, than in the Plain ; for the Advantages 
they had about Tricviſo, and Friul;, were equal to 
thoſe of the Germans, but there happen'd nothing 
very remarkable. is 

7ulius the 2d at once received the mortifying 


News of the Retreat of the Swiſs, the railing of 


the Siege of Verona, and of his Second Attempt 
upon Genoua being fruſtrated. He had ſent the 
ſame Fleet that had made the firſt attempt on 
that Place, to try it a ſecond time; it was up- 
on this Fleet's ſetting Sail a ſecond time, that he 
openly declared War againſt France. He order- 
ed the Cardinal 4 Auch, who managed that King's 
Affairs at Rome, to be confined to the Caſtle of 
St. Angelo. He gave his folemn Benediction to 
the Flag of the Admiral Ship, and allowed his 
Fleet to put up the Flag of the Church ; but all 
this was not able to make the Expedition ſuc- 
ceſsful, againſt the Precautions that the French 


had uſed to diſappoint it. The reſult of all this 
Preparation was, that the Venetians had five of 


their Gallies caſt away in their return home; 
and one Misfortune treading upon the Heels of 
| another 
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another, the Pope began to liſten to ſuch Propo- 
ſals as Lewis the 12th made for an Accommodati- 
on, though at the ſame time he was fully reſol- 
ved not to part with his beloved Project, of dri- 
ving the French out of Italy. He meaſured that 
King's Reſentment againſt himſelf by the aver- 
ſion he had for the King, knowing himſelf inca- 
pable of being over-fincerely reconciled to Lews 
the 12h, he ſuppoſed that Prince had the ſame 
Diſpoſition towards him ; and that the only way 
left to ſecure himſelf, was to put it out of Lewis's 
Power to do him any harm. Lewis however was 
fully diſpoſed to friendſhip with the Pope, and 
would have done and granted any thing that 
was Reaſonable and Juſt, in order to a ſincere 
Reconciliation with him. This Diſpoſition and 
good Inclination in Lewis, was the effect of the 


earneſt and continual Solicitations of Anne de 


Bretagne, Queen of France, to whom the King 
could deny nothing. Lewis the 12th had paſſio- 
nately loved this Lady, long before he married 
her; and the conſtancy of his Love during their 
married State, diſcovered it ſelf in the Grief he 
expreſs'd for her Death. Such was the Piety of 
this good Princeſs, that ſhe thought it was impoſ- 
ſible to be at once a dutiful Child of the Church, 
and at variance with the Court of Rome. So ſoon 
as the King knew what meaſures his Holineſs 
was going to take with the Duke of Ferrara, he 
ordered the Count de Carpi, his Miniſter at Rome, 
to uſe all his Endeavours for compromiſing the 
Differences that were between the Pope and that 
Prince. The Duke was to ſtand to the Deciſion of 
ſuch Sovereign Princes, as the Pope ſhould think 
fit to name for Umpires: And this would have 
gain'd him the Cauſe, but the Pope did not Ne- 
gotiate long upon this Plan, and in a little time 
he declined giving ear to the Count de Carpi, 
who made the Propoſal ; he alledged, that no 


Feuda- 
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Feudatary onght to have any one to judge be- 
tween him and his Sovereign Lord : That the 
Feudatary ought to ſubmit to his Lord's Diſcre- 
tion,. and that the King of France ought not to 
interfere or meddle any otherwiſe, than by his 
Intreaties. What made the Pope ſo haughty, was 
his having lately concluded a Treaty with the 
King of Arragon, by which he had a Right to diſ- 
pole of the Spaniſh Army that was in [aly, as he 
thought beſt, . "> 

The Pope did by this Treaty, oblige himſelf to 
give Ferdinand the Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of 
Naples, which till then he had refuſed, upon no 
other Acknowledgment, than that of a yearly 
preſenting his Holineſs with a Pad, and two 
thouſand Crowns of Gold. This Acknowledg- 
ment was no other, than what the Rings of the 
Baſtard-Houſe of Arragon formerly paid for their 
poſſeſſidon of that Fief of the Church; but Fa- 
lius the 2d might have exacted a much greater 
Duty of Ferdinand, becauſe he did not delice his 
Right from them, but required 4 new Inveſticure 


| from the Pope. The two laſt Inveſtitures of that 


Kingdom, did bear a yearly Acknowledgment of 
eight and forty thouſand Crowns of Gold, and 


| the Perſons inveſted, accepted upon thoſe Con- 


ditions. The Inveſticures I have now mentio- 
ned, were thole which Pope Alexander the 6th 
gave ſucceſſively to Charles the 8th, and Leuis 


| the 13th King of France, when they were Kings 


of Naples. This Acknowledgment was the ſame 
with that which Pope Clement the 4b impoſed 
on Charles, a Son of France, and Duke of Avjou, 
when he gave him the Inveſtiture of this King- 
domi. It was hardly to be thought, that Julius 
the 2d would have given up ſo conſiderable an 


Advantage, which the Holy See had acquired at 
A2 time when it left no Stone unturned for its 


o9n 
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own Intereſt, in matters of much leſs Conſe. 
quence than this was ; but it too often happens, 
that Princes view the intereſt of their Kingdoms 
through the merit of their own Paſſions ; Ha- 
tred magnifies thoſe Intereſts to their Light, and 
Friendſhip diminiſhes them. Julius the 24 bore 
too great a grudge to France, to refuſe his Friend- 
ſhip to any Prince that he thought could aſſiſt 
him to do prejudice to that Crown. Ferdinand, 
in whoſe power it was to do much harm to the 
French, became ſeemingly a dear Friend of the 
Pope's, and tendered ſuch Intereſts of the Church, 
as he would willingly have facrific'd very incon- 
ſiderable in his Holineſſe's Eyes. The Inveſti- 
ture of Naples was drawn up upon the old foot 
of a yearly Acknowledgment of two thouſand 
Crowns of Gold ; but upon Condition, that Fer- 
dinand ſhould literally make good that Clauſe of 
Inveſticure, which obliged the Kings of Naples to 
ſerve the See of Rome in all its Wars, with all 
their Forces. 

The Venetian Ambaſſador paſh'd on Julius the 
24to thoſe Meaſures, he was already too much 
inclined to, which was, to demand boldly Satiſ- 
faction to all his Pretenſions. 
iter had dexterity enough to make the Pope be- 
lieve, that with the Spaniſh Troops, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Marquis of Mantua, and the Ef- 
forts that the Republick of Venice would make, 
his Holineſs would be put in a Condition to give 
Laws to his Enemies. Nothing could contribute 
ſo much to the Safety and Preſervation of the 
Venetians, as Ruptures and Quarrels among their 
neighbouring Princes and States. 

Some Months before this, the Marquis of 
Mantua had been releas'd from his Confinement, 
by the interceſtion of his old Friend, the Grand 
Signior. Bajazet, with whom the Marquis had 


This able Mini- 


kept 
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kept a conſtant Correſpondence, with a deſign 
to obtain his Protection againſt the Yeetians, 
thoſe formidable Neighbours of the Mantuan, 
ſent for the Venetian Ambaſſadour reſiding at the 
Port, and told him in very threatning Terms, 
that his Maſter muſt forthwith ſet at liberty his 
beſt friend the Marquis of Mantua. No ſooner 
had the Senate, who always took care to keep 
fair with the Port, ſeen their Ambaſſadour's Diſ- 
patches, than they immediately ſet the Marquis 
at liberty; but the Venetiant, who know how to 
improve every thing to the beſt Advantage, per- 
ſwaded him, that the favour they had ſhow'd him, 
was chiefly owing to the Pope's good Offices; 
and in this petſwaſion they ſent him to his Holi- 
neſs full fraught with thankful Acknowledgments 
for the paternal Care he had expreſs'd for his Li- 
berty. The Pope finding the Marquis prepoſ- 
ſeſs'd with the Senſe of ſo great an Obligation, 
found it no difficult matter to oblige him to re- 
nounce his former Alliances, and to enter into 
new ones, and to accept the chief Command of 
his Troops, and of thoſe of the Republick of Ve- 
nice. The Marquis of Mantua's declaring againſt 
the League of Cambray was of Importance, but 
the Pope thought it to be of the laſt Confequencez 
becauſe his Paſſion led him to think fo. s 

It is likewiſe pretended, that tho' the beſt 
courſe the Count de Carpi could take to ſucceed 
in his Negotiation at the Court of Rowe, was to 
intimidate the Pope, yet by his Proceedings he 
contributed rather to encourage him. Lewis the 
12th had entruſted this Man wich the care and 


management of his Affairs at Rome, againſt the 


Opinion of moſt of his Counſellours, who in 
vain endeavour'd to perſwade him, that it was 
not at all proper to imploy an Italian in ſo nice 
2 Negotiation, as that he ＋ upon was: Eve- 
| 2 1y 
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ry body knew, that the Count of Carp; liv'd in 
perpetual apprehenſion of the Duke of Ferrara, 


and that it was his Intereſt, by all means poſſible, 
to humble that Prince. This Jealouſy of the 


Count's, proceeded from the Duke of Ferrara's | 


being joint Lord of Carpi, ſince a Partition of 
Sovereignty between two unequal Princes can 
never ſubſiſt long, the Count de Carpi foreſaw 
then what after wards happened, that he ſhould 


be drove out of his ſhare of that Sovereignty by 


the Duke of Ferrara, who had more Domeſtick 
Servants about him, than the Count could main- 
tain Soldiers. | 

It muſt be granted, that Italians have ſome- 
times done very great Services to France, in the 
affairs of that Crown beyond the Alps ; but as 
true it is, that the Kings of France have too of- 
ten had cauſe to repent for entruſting them with 
theic Negotiations, and letting them into the Se- 
crets of their Aﬀairs ; though it was not under 
the Popes of the French Nation, that half the Peo- 
ple of Europe withdrew their Obedience from the 
See of Rome, yet the Italians for moſt part har- 
bour and improve a diſdainful contempt of the 
Judgment and Capacity of the French Nation. 
There is no Nation on Earth, that thinks it ex- 
cels others in the Field, fo much as the 1talians 
fancy they excel the French in the Cabinet : This 
Opinion runs ſo much in many of the Italian 
Heads, that they think their Nation is born to 
govern the other, which cannot, as they ſay, with- 
out great perverſneſs diſown a Subordination. 
This Conceit proved a great inducement to 
thoſe Italians, whom Lewis the 12:h employed, 
to prevaricate with him, with a deſign either to 
advance their own Intereſt, or that becauſe, as 
they thought, their Services were not ſufficiently 


rewarded ; though very often thoſe were of = 
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tle Importance, yet they put an infinite value up- 
on them, being prepofleſs'd with an over-ween- 
ing Opinion of their own Abilities, and fully 
convinced that none of the French King's Natural 
Subjects could have ſerved him to ſo good Pur- 
poſe. This Notion they had of the Superiority 
of Wit and Judgment they poſſeſs'd above the 
French, did make them believe further, that it 
was in their power whenever they pleaſed to 
trick the French, without their ever perceiving 
it, or being able to gueſs at what they had a mind 
to conceal from them; be this as twill, Guicci- 
ardin, who was an excellent Judge of what the 
Great Men of his Nation were capable to do, 
in ſuch Circumſtances as the Count de Carpi then 
was, ſeems almoſt to believe, that that Miniſter 
betrayed Lewz the 12th, in order to diſable the 
Duke of Ferrara from doing him any Miſchief. 
Giraldi, the Ferrara Hiſtorian poſitively avers that 
he did it, and it appear'd by the Reſentment of 
the whole Houſe of Efe againſt this Count, that 
he actually did do great diſſervice to Lewis, at 
the ſame time that by his Office and Employ- 
ment, he was bound to advance that Princes In- 
tereſt, as much as if it had been his own. 

Julius the 24 being incouraged by the Count 
de Carpi, and by the Alliances he had lately made, 
all of a ſudden changed his mind; he talk d of 
nothing now but of putting himſelf at the Head 
of his Troops, and openly declared that he was 
going at once to make uſe of the Keys of St. 
Peter, and the Sword of St. Paul, againſt his Ene- 
mies. The Ambaſſadour of the Republick of 
Horence, which at that time was united in Intereſt 
as well as Friendſhip with France, for ſeveral days 
durſt not appear at the Pope's Court, becauſe he 
had put his Holineſs in a rage, by propoſing a 
new Negotiation to him. The Duke of Sawoy's 
- & lf Envoy 
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Envoy. having taken the freedom to offer his 
Maſters Mediation, his Holineſs ordered him to 
be put to the Rack, and kept him a long time in 
Priſon, as an Emiſſary of his Enemies. At laſt, 
Julius the 2d ſet out from Rome in order to open 
his Campaign, though it was then towards the 
end of September : He reſolved to ſhow no marks 
of a fearful General, he deſign'd to lay Siege to 
Ferrara, at the head of his own Troops, and 
thoſe of the Republick of Venice. This Enter- 
priſc was ſo far from promiſing Succels, that it 
was by every body judged impoſſible; but the 
Venetians, deſigning to flatter the Pride and Ar- 
rogancy of the Pope, which contributed as much 
to their Preſervation, as the Flegm and Warineſs 
of their Senate, 'made him believe that Ferra- 
ra might be taken: The moſt ſervile and fulſom 
Flatterers, paſs always for Men of good Senſe 
and ſolid Reaſon, with thoſe whoſe predominant 
Paſſion they immoderately gratify. ay 

The Garriſon of Ferrara was very Numerous, 
and conſiſted of French and other Troops from 
this ſide the Alps; and the Venetians were not ab- 
ſolute Maſters of the Po, the Duke of Ferrara ha- 
ving thought it adviſeable to arm by Water, as 
well as by Land. The Subjects of the Duke of 
Ferrara long'd for a Piratick War, which they 
had learned by Experience, when they had the 
boldneſs to ſail almoſt to the very City of Ve- 
nice, and bring off Prizes out of their Harbours, 
The Republick had hardly Men of War enough 
man'd to be Convoys for their Merchantmen ; 
their Land-Army was much weakened by the 
Loſſes they had ſuſtained in their attempt on 
Verona, and the Pope's Army, though he paid for 
eight hundred Men compleatly armed, and fix 


thouſand Foot, did not amount to above four 


thouſand effective Soldiers; but Guicciardin ob- 
FS} P Fn ſerves, 
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ſerves, no body is worſt ſerved, than the Pope's 
uſually are in their Military Expeditions. Guic- 
ciardin, *tis like, would have ſpoke more plain- 
ly, had not himſelf been a Soldier in the Pope's 
Service, As for the King of Arragon's Troops, 
though they had begun their march from Na- 
ples, yet they never came up. Fabricio Colonna 
who commanded them, had received ſecret Or- 
ders from his Maſter, not to join the = 
Army till he had received the Pope's Bull of In- 
veſticure, and the Pope was unwilling to part 
with that before Colonna, with his Troops arrived 
at the General Rendevouz. Julius the 2d and 
Ferdinand having known one another a long time, 
neither of them would truſt the other, and by 
plainly owning their mutual Diſtruſt, they dit- 
2 no more than what every body knew be- 
ore. 

This attempt on Ferrara, which was a Matter 
full of difficulty in it ſelf, was intirely diſcon- 
certed by two Accidents that happened much a- 
bout the ſame time. The Venetian Army had be- 
gun to throw a Bridge over the Po, in order to 
paſs that River, and to join the Pope's Troops 
near Bologna. A French Party came and burnt all 
the Materials for the Bridge, in the view of that 
Army: Some time was requiſite to repair this 
loſs, and the Seaſon was ſo far advanced, as to 
make the Siege of Ferrara impracticable. The 
other accident light upon the Perſon of Fuiius 
the 2d, who fell dangerouſly ill, inſomuch, that 
for ſome days it was believed that he would die; 
he as little regarded all the Phyſicians Preſcrip- 
tions, while he was on his ſick Bed, as he did 
the Advice and Counſel of all the Cardinals in 
the Conſiſtory ; whatever his Phyſicians preſcrib- 
ed, he was £4 to do quite contrary, nor could 


any body prevail wich him to forbear drinking 
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in Ice, and eating raw Fruit during the heat of 
his Fever ; but ſuch was the ſtrength of his Con- 
ſtitution, that notwithſtanding the Diet he kept, 
and the Regimen he obſerved, he got the bet- 
ter of his Diſeaſe : His illneſs however ſo retard- 
ed his Deſigns, that after he was recovered, it 
was impoflible to attempt the Siege of Ferrara ; 
the Seaſon was now- far advanced, and beſides 
Chaumont had thrown a Reinforcement into the 
Place. After Julius the 2d had heard of this, 
the firſt Orders he gave his Generals were, to 
give Chaumont Battle; but thoſe Officers object- 
ing againſt this attempt, and repreſenting to him 
the great odds there was between his Troops and 
thofe Chaumont commanded, his impetuous hu- 
mour was reſtrained, and inftead of fighting, he 


agreed that his Army ſhould retire to cover Mo- 


dena, which at the ſame time would cover his 
Army. The Venetian Affairs were no more proſ- 
perous at this time, than were thoſe of the Pope, 
they had ſent a Fleet into the Adige, with a deſign to 
give a Diverſion, by pillaging the Ferrareze on 
the left ſide of the Po. Another Fleet they had 
in the Po, was to attempt joining that which 
was in the Adige at Adria; but the Water of a 
Canal through which they muſt paſs from one 
River to the other was ſo low, that the Duke of 
Ferrara having notice of the Condition they 
were in, came upon them in the nick of time 
with his formidable Train of Artillery, and de- 
ſtroyed that Fleet, as he had the year before the 
other, that had advanced up the Po as far as Fer- 
— | | | 

In the mean time, Lewis the 1275 foreſeeing 
that his 'Quartels with the Court of Rowe, would 
end in an open Rupture, aſſembled the Clergy 
of his Kingdom at 7izrs : He deſired to know 
the Opinion of that pious and wiſe Body, _ 
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ther he could in Conſcience, for aſſerting his 
juſt Rights, avenge himſelf on Julius the 24 
for his breach of Faith and Treaties ; and how 
far he ought to regard the Spiritual Arms of the 
Church in the hands of his Aggieſſor, who 
made no other uſe of them, than to ſupport Inju- 
ſtice, in matters purely Temporal. Whether he 
might not, with a deſign to keep the War out 
of his own Dominions, take poſſeſſion of a Place, 
which the Pope had wreſted from its lawful So- 


vereigns, who had been in quiet poſſeſſion of 


it as duly and properly belonging to them, by 
2 right of Preſcription, for above a hundred 
years, without intermiſſion. Theſes were the 
Bentivogli, whom FJalius the 2d had drove out of 
Bologna, after a hundred years uninterrupted Suc- 
ceſſion. This is the Subſtance of the eight Pro- 
ofitions, of which the King of France deſired 
he deciſion of the Gallican Church; the Opi- 
nion they gave was, That the King might, with- 
out the leaſt Scruple, maintain his Quarrel with 
the Court of Rome, by all the means and ways 
that were allowed to Sovereign Princes, and he 
might even act offenſively againſt his Enemy. 
That Religion being no way concerned in the 
Quarrel, the Pope ought not to uſe his Spiritual 
Arms. That if his Holineſs did not recal the 
Cenſures he had already unwarrantably thunder- 
ed out, or if afterwards he ſhould dart out any 
other, that in that cafe, the Party injured ſhould 
withdraw their Obedience from him, and make 
application to thoſe to whom it belonged, to call 
2 General Council; and that that Aſſembly ſhould 
be held at Lyons; it was at this time that Matthew 
Long, Biſhop of Gurck, and Miniſter and Confi- 
dent of Maximilian, came to Tours. The arrival 
of this Prelate, and the news that had come from 


Bay, occaſioned many Speculations at the _— 
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of France, Five Cardinals that were diſſatisfied 
with the proceedings of Julius the 2d, deſerted 
him on his way from Rome to Bologna, and went 
to Milan, fully diſpoſed to do all they could a- 
gainſt him. 5 

The juncture of Affairs at that time, ſeemed 
fo favourable to the King and the Biſhop of 
Gurck, that they reſolved on calling a General 
Council, for reforming the Church, both in its 
Head, and in its Members. It was agreed, That 
the Emperor and the King of France ſhould ſend 
Prelates to that Aſſembly from their reſpective 
Provinces, and that they ſhould engage the o- 
ther Sovereign Powers to do the like. . 

Varillas, in his Hiſtory of Lewis the 12th, gives 
an account of the Extract of a Treaty, which 
he avers was made at that time between Maximi- 
lian and Lews the 12th for holding a General 
Council. This Treaty aims at no leſs than the 
depoſing of FJalius the 24; but as Varillas's Hi- 
Rory is more to be read for Amuſement, than 
Inſtruction, there is no reaſon to look upon ſuch 
2 Treaty as an authentick Deed, meerly upon 
his Authority, ſince he has not vouched for it, 
and ſince he was the firſt that ever mentioned it. 
There is, tis true, a Treaty ſign'd by the Biſhop 
of Gurck, during his ſtay at Blois, but that Trea- 
ty contains nothing but a mutual Engagement 
between the King and the Emperor, to adhere 
to the League of Cambray, even though the 0- 
ther Parties contracting ſhould deſiſt. There is 
reaſon however to believe, by what happened 
afterwards, that the King and the Biſhop of 
Gurck did agree upon ſeveral other things at that 
time, beſides what are contained in the Treaty 
of Blois that was publiſh'd. It can hardly be 
thought, but that together with the Treaty that 
was publiſhed, there were other Articles ſigned 


which 
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which were to be kept ſecret. There is one thing 
indeed which gives ground to believe, that there 
was ſome Truth in Varillass Relation of this 
Matter; that is, that Maximilian had a mighty 
deſire to be Head of the Church. There is ex- 
tant, a Letter of Maximilians, to the Baron of 
Liechtenſtein, in which he tells him as a Secret, 
that he would aſpire to the Papacy, after the 
Death of Fulius the 2d. This Letter was writ- 
ten during that fic of Illneſs the Pope had, which 
we juſt now ſpoke of; and into which he fell a 
little before the Reſolution was taken at Blois 
for holding a General Council. In that Letter 
Maximilian gives an exact and particular account 
of the Meaſures he had taken to arrive at the 
Tripple Crown. It is true, Julius the 24 was 
paſs d all Danger, when that Reſolution was ta- 
ken ; but if the Papal Chair ſhould not happen 
to be void by the Pope's Death, yet it might be 
made ſo by his Depoſition. Mariana is poſitive, 
that the drift of Maximilians uniting ſo cloſely 
with Lews the 12th for allembling a General 
Council, was no other, than co depoſe Fulius 
the 24, that he might come in his place; other 
Hiſtorians ſay further, That Maximilian would 
have himſelf declared Head of the Church, in 
quality of Emperor, by reuniting in his own 
Perſon, the Spiritual and Temporal Power which 
were enjoyed jointly by the Roman Emperors, 
in the time of Paganiſm. It is hard to put any 
other Interpretation upon the Title of High 
Prieſt, Pontifex Maximus, which a very able and 
great Hiſtorian aſſures us, Maximilian ſometimes 
join'd with his other Titles. William Ockam, an 
Engliſh Cordelier, famous for the Books he wrote 
in the time of the Emperor Lews of Bavaria, 
in favour of the Pretenſions of the Emperors, 


againſt thoſe of the Pope, had a great many years 
| before 
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before Maximilian's time, advanced ſome Propo- 
ſitions that very much favoured the Project, Maxi. 
milian ſeem'd now to have ſo much at Heart: 
*Tis true, that the Peace in which thoſe Propo- 
fictions are found under the Title of The Eigit 
Queſtions, was much cry'd down at that time at 
the Court of Rome, and in the moſt famous Uni- 
verſities ; but if we may believe Sleidan, in his 
Book de Statu Religion. & Reip. that Book of 
Ockam's was in great eſteem in Germany, whe- 
ther that Author had fled, and where he died in 
the year 1320 in great Reputation, as a Perſon 
who had manfully ſtood up in defence of 
Truth. 


The Fact I have been ſpeaking of, if it is 


true, may ferve to unravel Maximilian's odd Con- 
duct; and if it does not juſtify Julius the 24's 
hatred of France, yet it may in ſome meaſure ex- 
cuſe it. Injuſtice can never be commended, 
whatever the Motives for committing it may be; 
but People never blame it with ſo much Indig- 
nation, when they know it proceeds from a juſt 
Reſentment. | | 


In the mean time, the Pope did not ſeem much 


diſturbed at the Meaſures his Enemies were ta- 
king againſt him ; and notwithſtanding all the 
deſigns they were laying to humble him, he a- 
bated nothing of his uſual Arrogance ; either 
the violence of his Temper ſhut. his incenſed 
mind againſt all Fear and Reflexion, or he was 
perſwaded that the Court of Rome, which had 
ſo many ways to diſpel Storms which it ſaw 
coming, had no reaſon to fear any thing but 
unforeſeen Thunder-Claps. The Letters which 
he wrote to the five Cardinals that had left him, 
were in a ſtrain becoming a provoked” Maſter, 
who was ſure of revenging himſelf on his un- 
dutiiul Servants: He changed che — 
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had publiſhed againſt the Duke of Ferrara into 
an Excommunication, and in his Cenſures com- 

rehended the Auxiliary French Troops, and par- 
ticularly Chaumont that commanded them, if he 
did not forthwith march them back into the Af. 
laneze. Chaumont, though he was a Cardinals 
Nephew, found no manner of inclination in 
himſelf, to be frighted with an Excommunicati- 
on which was ſo ill beſtowed ; on the contrary, 
he marched his Troops directly to Modena, 
and in his way ſtript a Party of the Pope's Troops, 
that had the folly not to retire upon the ap- 
proach of the French Forces, ſo quickly as they 
might have done. The Popes Army having 
thrown it ſelf into the Place, Chaumont found 
the Siege of Modena impoſſible, all his Infantry 
not exceeding ſix or ſeven thouſand Men. The 
Bentivogli, who had come with all their Friends 
to join the French, propoſed an Enterprize to 
Cbaumont, which if it had ſucceeded, would have 
been the moſt glorious Action that ever immor— 
taliz d a General: It was to go and inſult Belog- 
na, Where Julius the 24 who had kindled this 
War, was ſhut up with a numerous Court, but a 
very weak Garriſon. 

Ic is a failure in Prudence to form a Deſign a- 
gainſt any State, upon the unfair Reports of 
thoſe who have been baniſhed from thence ; the 
great deſire thoſe have to return to their Native 
Country, makes them fancy they ſee things there 
which really are not, they are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves with the number of thoſe who perſevere 


In their friendſhip to them, and zealouſly adhere 


ro their Intereſt : Sometimes the Exiled Pertons, 
without being gull'd themſelves, cheat thoſe they 
would engage to make ſome bold attempt for 
them, hoping that Fortune may perhaps favour, 
and the Enterprize, how little ſoever feaſible, 
L may 
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may ſucceed. If the Attempt fails, they are in 
no worſe Condition than they were before ; 
Chaumont knew very well the Character of thoſe 
unfortunate Perſons, but he knew likewiſe, that 
with his Army, little as 'twas, he was able, with- 
out the help of Intelligence, to carry a great 
ſcambling Town deſtitute of Soldiers to defend 
it; he march'd therefore upon this Expedition, 
and encamped at Creſpolano. Upon his approach- 
ing Bologna, that City was ſtruck with the great- 
eſt Conſternation, he being then but ten Miles 
diſtant from it. The nearer he drew to their 
Gates, the greater their fears grew, that there 
would ariſe a more dangerous Enemy within the 
City; and of all Courts, that of a Pope is the 
ſooneſt and moſt alarm'd with Dangers. It 
would have been the greateſt comfort in the 
World to thoſe of Julius's Court, if they could 
have got home again; but the Light-Horſe of 
the French Army, had already made Incurſions 
into the Country beyond Bologna, inſomuch, that 
it was much ſafer for thoſe Courtiers to ſtay in 
the Town, than to attempt to make their eſ— 
cape. The Pope's Officers, notwithſtanding their 
long practice of habitual Diſſimulation, could 
no longer forbear betraying their fear by their 
looks, moſt part of them were ſtun'd and ſtruck 
dumb, and ſuch of them as had any courage and 
preſence of Mind, were buſy about making their 
Wills. So ſoon as Colonna had obſerved that the 
French were marching towards Bologna, he drew 
all the Forces that were under his Command that 
way; but thoſe were the Pope's Troops, and 
ſuch as could give but ſmall encouragement in ſo 
great Danger. 

At laſt, ſome of the Cardinals took the free- 
dom to repreſent to his Holineſs, that his Cour- 
tiers fear'd nothing leſs than the French, whey 
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yer might be the Danger, and that there was no 
way now left to get out of that Place, but by a 
ſpeedy Accommodation. At firſt this Advice 
had no effect on the Pope, who being more enra- 
ged than ever, ſpent one part of his time in 
ſcolding at the King of Arragons Ambaſladour, 
becaufe the Spaniſh Troops his Maſter had promi- 
ſed were not come up, though he had depoſited 
the Inveſtiture of Naples, in the hands of the Car- 
dinal of Rhegio, to be delivered ſo ſoon as thoſe 
Troop ſhould join the Pope's Army. The reſt of 
his time was intirely imployed upon reproach- 
ing the Venetian Ambaſſadour, becauſe the Suc- 
cours that Republick had ſo often promiſed to 
ſend him, had failed him in his greateſt Extre- 
mity, though he had run himſelf into the ut- 
moſt Danger, ſolely for the Love and Reſpect he 
bore the Venetians. 

Notwithſtanding all this Rage and Paſſion, 
partly by the Cardinals repreſenting to him e- 
very thing their fear could ſuggeſt, and partly 
by being frighted by the Enemies Parties advan- 
cing ſo far, as to kill the Sentinels in the very 
Gates of Bologna, he at laſt yielded, and ſeem'd 
inclinable to treat with Chaumont; but that Ge- 
neral, on the other hand, ſat ſtill in his Camp, 
and loſt a whole Day; in which time he might 
have taken Bologna, had he but appeared before 
it, there being nothing there that could have 
made him the leaſt Oppoſition: e ſuffered him- 
felt to be terrified by the Engliſh Ambaſſadours 
threatning him with a Rupture that muſt needs 
enſue between their Maſters, if he advanced one 
ſtep nearer Bologna. This was not the only piece 
of ill Conduct Chaumont was guilty of on this 
Occaſion, for he granted the Pope as a Prelimina- 
ry Article, that there ſhould be a ceſſation of 
Arms for two Days. Fulius the 24 made a con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable advantage of this; for in that time he 


ſent away his moſt valuable Effects in Tuſcany, 
and ſent Courier after Courier to haſten the ar- 
rival of the Spaniſh and Venetian Forces. 

He deſired that the French would ſend the 
Count de Carpi to treat with him, knowing him 


to be a Man he could eaſily deceive or ſeduce; 


but he not being then in the Army, J. Francs 
Pico was entruſted with Chaumont s Propoſals to 
the Pope. Thoſe Propoſals were, That the Pope 
and the French King ſhould each of them ſend an 
Umpire, to whoſe Arbitration the Pope's Pretenſi- 
ons againſt the Duke of Ferrara ſhould be re- 
ferr'd, and that the League ſign'd at Cambray a- 
gainſt the Venetians, ſhould continue in full force 
in all its Points. In the mean time, the Pope, 
without granting or refuſing any thing, had the 
effect he deſired of the Ceſſation of Arms, for 
the Evening before it expired, the Van of the 
Venetian Army enter'd Bologna: The Night fol- 
lowing the Spaniſh Forces arrived, and the Inha- 
bitants of Bologna, who before were diſpoſed to 
follow Fortune, rook Arms in favour of the Pope. 
When Chaumont, after the expiration of the Truce; 
had advanced and encamped within three Miles 
of Bologna, with a deſign to haſten the concluſi- 
onof the Treaty, he found that there was no 
hopes of any Accommodation with the Pope, or 
poſſibility of inſulting the Place; all he had now 
to do was, to colour his Retreat with the plau- 
ſible Pretext of the Reſpect and Deference he 


had for the Ambaſſadours of the Emperour, and 


of the Kings of England and Arragon, who real- 
ly had made very prefling Inſtances for his with- 
drawing the French Army. Thus Chaumont's De- 
ſign was. fruſtrated, by his amuſing himſelf with 
Arguing, when he ſhould have been Fighting ; 


eſpecially when he had to do with Enemies W 
ar 
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far exceeded him at Intreagues and Cunning, as 
he did them in warlike Exploits. 
The Venetians were in as much Joy upon the 
iſſue of this Attempt upon Bologna, as Chaumont 
was in Confuſion upon his Diſappointment ; they 
had effectually hindered the Event, and broke 
off a Negotiation, either of which, had it ſuc- 
ceeded, muſt have been much to their Diſadvan- 
tage, conſidering the melancholy State of their 
Affairs: Every unlucky event that happen'd a- 
gainſt them, was enough to determine their 
Ruin ; but when any thing, fell out favourably 
for the Republick, their danger was only diver- 
ted, but not ſurmounted by it, had they been 
but once overcome, they muſt inevitably have 
periſhed, but they would have had no reaſon to 
Triumph, before they had overcome their Ene- 
mies in ſeveral Encounters: On the other hand, 
the Marquis of Mantua did not make good all 
he had promiſed them, he had hardly put him- 
ſelf at the Head of their Army, when he left it, 
and went home, under pretence of curbing the 
Incurſions the French were making into the Man- 
tuan. Soon after his arrival in his Capital City, 
he was taken ill of a Diſeaſe whizh came very 
ſeaſonably to excuſe his not returning to his Com- 
mand. The Venetians did not preſs him very 
much, taking it for granted that he would ſtand 
Neuter, and at laſt, ſide with thoſe that fortune 
favoured; if they did not get one friend more 
than they had, by having him, ac leaſt the, had 
one Enemy leſs than they had before, 

As it was danger that made the Pope ſtoop to 
an Accommodation, that being once over, he 
ſhow'd a greater averſion to it than ever. The 
Emperour's, and the King of Englands Ambaſla- 
dours, while they were endeavouring to prevail 


wich him co proſecute the Negotiation that was 
begun 
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begun at Bologna, had no other anſwer from him, 
than bitter Invectives againſt Leis the 120, and 
he now talk'd of nothing but Battles and Sie- 
ges. The Siege of Ferrara, that run moſt of all 
in his Head, was judged impoſſible by all the 
Officers of his Army. Julius the 2d was quite 
of another mind, but ſoon found himſelf obli- 

ed to yield to their Reaſons, and to confine all 

is Warlike Exploits, to the taking of Concorda 
and Mirandola, the Sovereign of which places 
was in the intereſt of Lewis the 12th: Concorda 
yielded upon the firſt Summons, there having 
been no Precautions uſed in the caſe of a Siege. 
The Pope, that he might the better ſurprize the 
Prince it belonged to, had by a ſpecial Brief ta- 
ken him under his Prote&ion ſome days before : 
TFulins ſeem'd to have a regard to the Emperour 
in this Matter, Concorda and Mirandola being re- 
puted two Imperial Fiefs. It was from the Em- 
perours, that the Family of the Pico's, to whom 
they belonged, had received their Inveſtiture: 
The Emperour Lewis of Bavaria, had given Mi- 
randola to the Picos, and Sigiſmund afterwards e- 
rected it into a County in their favour. After- 
wards Frederick the zd, Maximilian's Father, grant- 
cd them Concorda, to be held by them as Feudata- 
rie; of the Empire. | 

From Concorda, the Pope marched his Army to 
Mirandola, into which the French had haſtily thrown 
ſome Infantry; the Pepe however formed the 
Siege, notwithſtanding the badneſs of the Wea- 
ther, which was like to prove a greater defence 
for the place, than the Garriſon that was in it. 
It was now about the end of December, and the 
rigour of the Seaſon, which is uſually as great 


1n that Month in Lombardy, as in Germany, Was 


that year more ſevere than ordinary: It was no 


wonder that a Siege formed with all choſe Diſad- 


vantages, 
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vantages, went on fo ſlowly. The Pope knew 
who he had to blame, without acculing his Ge- 
nerals ; but the fault was all laid at their Door, 
and the firſt of his Officers he accuſed, was his 
own Nephew the Duke of Urbino, whom he 
charged with Treachery and Cowardice, an Ac- 
cuſation which Guicciardin, who never fails to 
gratify his hatred aginſt this Prince, relates with 
an avowed pleaſure, 

Fulius the 2d having reſolved to command his 
Army in Perſon, and nothing moved with the 
ſurprizing Spectacle he was going to give all Eu- 
rope, came into his Camp. He cook up his Quar- 
ters in a Houſe that was under the Cannon of 
the Place, and without the leaſt regard to his Age 
or Dignity, or without ever conſidering what 
ground this would give to the enſuing General 
Council to proſecute him, he not only exerci- 
ſed all the Offices of a General in his Army, but 
even thoſe of a Soldier. He was conſtantly on 
the Batteries, Night and Day, and on the advan- 
ced Works, entirely taken up in killing the Ca- 
tholick Soldiers that defended Mirandola, though 
by his Papal Dignity, he was their Spiritual Fa- 
ther, and was as much accountable to his Lord 
and Maſter for their Souls, as he was for his 
own. Notwithſtanding this cruel and bloody 
Diſpoſition of his, he was forced by the rigour of 
the Seaſon, to retire for ſome days to Concord ; 
it was there that he had notice that the Conſpi- 
racy of Florence, in which all the World ſuſpect- 


ed he had a hand, was diſcovered. This Con- 


ſpiracy was formed in order to impriſon Soderini, 
2 Perſon in great Credit and Eſteem in that Re- 
publick, and who pals'd for the Author and Pro- 
moter of its amity wich France. 

Julius the 2d could not be long abſent from 


his Siege, and therefore returned to it notwith- 
| E 2 ftanding 
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ſtanding the Snow that fell very thick at that 
time. He took up his Quarters in a little Church 
near the Walls of Mirandola, as the moſt con- 
venient place for him to be in, to overſee and 
haſten the Works; but ſeveral of his Servants 
having been killed by the Cannon ofthe 

151T. Town, he found it adviſeable to re- 
move from thence to a place further off; 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt Efforts, and his re- 
eated promiſes to the Soldiers, to give them the 
lunder of the Town, the Siege went but hea- 
vily on. Alexander Trivulze, Nephew to the Ma- 
reſchal of that Name, though his Garriſon con- 
ſiſted of no more than four hundred Men, de- 
fended the place with incredible Reſolution and 
Bravery, in hopes of ſoon ſeeing Chaumont come 
ro his Relief, but he was diſappointed ; for it be- 
ing in the Month of December, when that Ge- 
neral retired from before Bologna, he believed the 


Campaign was at an end, and with a deſign to 


make his Court with Lewis the 12th, who was 
always more ſparing of his Subjects Blood, than 
of his own, he disbanded his Infantry, accor- 
ding to the Cuſtom of thoſe days, which howe- 
ver he might have diſpenſed with. Chaumont 
himſelf had gone to Milan, being impatient, as 
*twas faid, to give an account of his Compaign 
and the Projects he had laid, to a Woman 
there, with whom he had the folly to be paſſi- 
onately in Love. So ſoon as he had intelligence 
of the Siege of Mirandola, he returned to Rubiera, 
in order to reaſſemble his Army; but the dili- 
gence he uſed to bring it into the Field was ei- 
ther not fo great, or not ſo ſucceſsful, as that 
the Pope ſhow'd in prefling on the Siege. At 
laſt there was a breach made in the Place, and 
the Ice on the Ditch was ſo ſtrong, that there 


was no occaſion for filling it, in order to mu 
| the 
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the Aſſault : The Garriſon therefore capitulated 
to march out, but upon Condition, that the Of- 
ficers ſhould be Priſoners of War. It was not 
without great difficulty, that Julius was prevail- 
ed with to grant ſuch eaſy Terms; for he would 
have thoſe brave defenders of Mirandola at his 
Diſcretion, They march'd out on the 20th of 
Fanuary, and the ſame day the Pope entered the 
Breach in a triumphant manner, deſplaying all 
the Oſtentations and Pomp that a young Gene- 
ral of but twenty years old could have done on 
ſuch an Occaſion; but this Triumph was not 
long liv'd, for it was not long before this Con- 
querour was forced to flee to Ravenna, and his 


Victorious Army obliged to take ſhelter behind 


the Marſhes of Buendeno and Cento. 
Chaumont had now got together an Army, and 


his Maſter Lewis the 12th having ſent him Or- 


ders not to ſpare the Army of the Church any 
longer, he took the Field in order to act Of- 
fenſively againſt it, and to fall upon them where- 
ever he could find them; but he found ic impoſ- 
fible to attack them in the Month of Fanuary, 
in the advantageous Poſt they then were; and 
therefore in order to draw them from thence, he 
march'd directly to Modena: Fulius deſpairing to 
hinder the French from taking the Place by force, 
did all he could by Cunning, to ptevent their 
being Maſters ofit. The King of Arragon, think- 
ing it adviſable to play with both Hands, had 
actually Troops in both Armies; his deſign was 
to foment Jealouſies, and keep up Quarrels be- 
tween his Neighbouring Princes, becauſe the 
more they were at Variance, the quieter he 
was, and that he was always molt conſiderable 
and regarded, when they were at War with one 
2nother, | | | 
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In proſecution of the Deſign he had laid, his 
Ambaſſadour at the Pope's Court adviſed his Ho- 


lineſs to depoſite Modena in the hands of Vitfruſt 


an Officer of Maximilians, as an Imperial Fief, 
the Sequeſtration of which belong'd to the Em- 
perour. This advice was very judiciouſſy giv- 
en, for Chaumont after it was put in practice, 
could not attack Modena, without making a breach 
between his Maſter and Maximilian, who was al- 
ways exceſſively jealous of every thing that look'd 
like a Right of the Empire. If this Conſidera- 
tion ſhould prevent Chaumont falling upon Mo- 
dena, the Pope might reaſonably hope to return 
ſoon to that place, by giving Maximilian a Sum 
of Money; the event ſufficiently juſtified the 
courſe that the Pope took on this Occaſion. So 
ſoon as the French ſaw the Emperours Standards 
lanted on the Walls of Modena, they forbore 
Joſtilities againſt the Place, depending on the 
Imperial Commiſſary's Word, that he held the 
Place for Maximilian. 
Some few days after this Agreement, Chau- 
mont fell ſick at Corregio; his vexation for having 
failed in his late Deſign upon Bologna, had impro- 
ved it felf into a real Deſpair, ſo ſoon as he 
heard what Reflexions were made on his Con- 
duct in that matter at the Court of France. Tho 
this Overſight of his had loſt neither Army nor 
Province to his Maſter, yet the ſetled Grief that 
prey d upon his Spirits, became ſo violent, that nei- 
cher the hopes of ſoon doing ſome great Action 
to obliterate that Fault, nor the thoughts of his 
Age (he being then but thirty eight) that gave 
him time enough to retrieve his Honour and Re- 
putation, were able to prevent his ſinking under 
chis load of Sorrow: By his Death he left vacant, 
beſides his Lieutenancies of ſeveral large Coun- 
fries, the Dignity of Mareſchal of France, _ 
| 8 0 | that 
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that of Lieutenant General beyond the Alp. In 
the happy State France then was, he could not be 
thought unworthy of the great Offices he bore, 
having been advanced to them by the favour of 
his Uncle the Cardinal 4" 4mbciſe ; one or two 
faults are not enough to render a Man unworthy 
of Command, and no Man can be faultleſs, but 
he that Has never Commanded. The Hiſtorians 
of that time accuſe Chaumont of having been too 
much a ſlave co Money; but it Profuſeneſs can 
excuſe the Extortions of Commanders, Chaumont 
had that to plead for his Juſtification. He was one 
of thoſe French Squanderers that Machiavel ſets 
in oppoſition to thoſe Spaniards, who are ſo great 
Miſers of the Money they get by their Plun- 


der, that the poor People they ſqueeze it out of, 


never ſee a penny of it again: However Chau- 
mont may be charged with exacting upon the 
Milanois, no body can ſay that he hid it in the 
Ground, he ſpent with them at Night, what he 
took from them in the Morning, and often more; 
and according to the peculiar Character of his 
own Nation, ſpent a part of his own Eſtate: 
It has long been the Opinion of the Italians, that 
a Frenchman has an admirable Talent at waſting 
other People's Goods ; according to an ancient 
Proverb, it might be thought that Chaumon: built 
his ſtately Houſe of Meillan in the Bourbonois, up- 
on the charges of the Milanois; for the Proverb 
ſays, Milan fait Meillan; & Meillan de fait Milan, 
that is, Milan built Meillan, and Millan ruined 
Milan. 

There are Authors that relate for a Truth, 
that Chaumont in his laſt Extremity, ſent to 
beg the Pope's Abſolution from the Eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſures he had inflicted upon him; but when 
any Catholick of Note dies, who by ſerving his 


Maſter, and promoting the Intereſt of his King- 


oblexved him at their Head, than they diſcover: 
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dom, has incurr'd the diſpleaſure of the Court of 
Rome, a report is always ſpread, that at the point 


of Death, he heartily repented the incurring their 


Cenſures, which are the too frequent Conſe. 
quences of Diſgrace at that Court. = 

After Chaumont's Death, the Command he had 
enjoyed devolved upon the Mareſchal Trivulze. 
Till that time, Trivulxe, though he was an ol- 
der Mareſchal of France, ſerved under Chaumont, 
who was the King's Lieutenant-General beyond 
the Alps: No ſooner had Trivulze entered upon 
his New Command, than he march'd his Army 
to the relief of Ia Baſtia, in the Ferrarexe, which 
was beſieged by the Pope's Troops. This Enter- 
prize of the Pope's Army, was to be favoured by 
the Venetian Fleet, which was to fail up the Po to 
ſecond them. So ſoon as the French Army drew 
near, this Fleet ſtood off, and the Forces of the 
Church choſe rather to leave all their Artillery 
and Ammunition, with the beſt Grace they could, 
than to ſtay and fight for preſerving them; Tri- 
vulxe marched from la Baſtia, and encamp'd at 
Stellata. There he received Intelligence, that 
Leonard de Prato, Knight of Rhodes, the moſt ce- 
lebrated Officer in the Venetian Army, lay in am- 
buſh with a hundred and fifty Troopers near Mi- 
randola. He immediately detatch'd a Party un- 


der the Command of Gaſton de Fix, Duke of Ne- 


mours, and the King's Siſter's Son, to fall upon 
them: His being the King's Nephew, and 
eſpecially Lewis the 12th, procured himextream 
Reſpect and Reverence in the Army; ſo ſoon as 
Gaſton diſcovered who he was, his Quality was 
his leaſt Recommendation; to know how to Com- 
mand, and how to Obey, are very different, and 
often oppoſite Talents; but both were united in 
the Perſon of Gzfon, The Soldiers no ſcones? 
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ed 2 degree of Courage beyond what they uſed 


to ſhow under other Commanders; and Gaſtons 
General was quickly ſenſible that no other Offi- 


cer could give ſo good an account of the Or- 


ders he received, nor execute them more ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Gaſton knew how to take his Meaſures 
in the heat of the Action, as well as if he had 
quietly deliberated on them in his Tent. 


Prato's Party was intirely defeated, and him- 


ſelf was killed in the Action, to the great grief 
of the Venctians, who had put a ſingular Confi- 
dence in him, at a time when they were at a 
lols whom to truſt, They therefore erect- 
ed a moſt magnificent Monument for him at Ve- 
nice, as if they meant by the honour they did 
his Memory, to excite the Fidelity and Valour 
of the other Officers of the Army for the Service 
of St. Mark. 

The deſign Trivulze laid ſome days after for 
beating up the Quarters of the main Body of 
the Pope's Troops at Buendeno, had not the like Suc- 
ceſs. The Poſt thoſe Troops were in was the 
Peninſula, or piece of Land that lies between the 
Barana and the Po, at their Conflux at Buendeno. 
Trivulzes's Project was to paſs the Burana, and to 


fall on them on that ſide, whilſt the Duke of Fer- 


rara ſhould from the bank of the Po, play his 
Artillery upon the Enemies Rear, their Front 
being to the Burana. This Project, one would 
have thought, which placed the Enemy between 
thoſe two Fires, might have facilitated Trivulze's 


paſſage over the Burana; but the Pope's Troops 


having cut the Dikes, put the Country ſo much 
under Water, that the French could not come 
near the Channel of Burana, ſo that all this Ex- 
pedition came to no more, than the defeating of 
five hundred Men that were poſted on that ſide 
the River, who could not get over to join the Bo- 
dy af their Army. Both 
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Both the Pope and the Venetian, being baffled 
in the attempt of Ja Baſtia, they reſolved to at- 
tack it a ſecond time: The Duke of Ferrara's 
Fleet gave Battle to that of Venice, which was 
going up the Po to favour the Siege. The Ve- 
netian Fleet was beat, and after the loſs of five 
and forty Veſſels, were forced to put into a Har- 
bour near Ravenna, where the Pope had the mor- 
tification to ſee them enter ; theſe Expeditions 
were followed by a ſort of Truce. Trivulze had 
received Orders from Lewis the 12th, to forbear 
all acts of Hoſtility upon the Eccleſiaſtical Do- 
minions, till ſuch time as it was known what 
the iſſue of the Biſhop of Gurck's Negotiation, 
who had parted from Lintx to go into Italy, would 
be. 

So ſoon as that Biſhop returned after his Jour- 
ney to Blox, the Emperor ſhow'd a great Incli- 
nation to execute the Treaty which that Prelate 
had concluded with the King of France, His 


Imperial Majeſty call'd an Aſſembly of the Bi- 


Mops of his Hereditary Countries, in order to 
diſpoſe them to meet at the enſuing General 
Council ; but his uſual Inconſtancy, and the na- 
tural Averſion he bore to France, which however 
it might be for ſome time ſmothered, yet was 
never quite extinguiſh'd, made him give ear to 
the King of Arragon's Suggeſtions. The Catho- 
lick King, fearing he ſhould be left to the Diſ- 
cretion of Leis the 12th, and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, look'd upon the good underſtanding that 
then ſeem'd to be between thoſe two Princes, as 
a Comet that preſaged the ruin of his Af- 
fairs, and the downfal of his Greatneſs. It would 
have been time loſt, as he thought, to endea- 
vour to make Lewis fall out with the Emperor, 
and therefore Ferdinand turned all his politick 


Batteries towards Maximilian, and, as we ſhall * 
: 2 
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he at laſt ſucceeded ſo well, as to make that 
Prince an Enemy to Lewis the 12th. In order 
therefore to induce Maximilian to enter upon ſuch 
Meaſures as might begin a breach with Levis, 
and undo that good Underſtanding that then 
ſeem'd to be between them, he cauſed to re- 
preſent to the Emperour, that he was going to 
engage himſelf in ſuch Affairs, as the Succeſs of 
them muſt be no leſs uncertain, than the Con- 
ſequences doubtful. That the General Council 
he deſign'd, would not ſucceed, and that if it 
did, it might perhaps ſtretch its Authority fur- 
ther than it was convenient for an Emperour it 
ſhould. That the Emperours were in poſſeſſion 
of The firſ® humble Requeſts, as they call them, in 
the Churches of Germany, and of fuch Preroga- 
tives in the election of Biſhops, as put vacant 
Sees in their Diſpoſal, and of many other Rights 
very important to the Imperial Crown, but ſuch 
as were burthenſom to the German Clergy. That 
this Council being owned and ſubmitted to by 
all the faithful, would probably aboliſh thoſe 
Rights, the actual exerciſe of which gave the 
beſt and moſt ſolid Title. That his Imperial 
Majeſty's moſt eſſential Intereſt, was to oblige 
the Venetians to give him due Satisfaction. That 
the King of Arragon would himſelf undertake to 
procure that, without any danger or difficulty 
to Maximilian. That the Emperour would fend 
a Miniſter to Mantua, and that he would oblige 
the King of France, who would hardly venture 
to refuſe him any thing, to fend one likewiſe. 
That he would undertake, that Julim the 2d 
upon his defire, would do the ſame, and that 
the Pope, being terrified by the Preliminaries that 
had been agreed on fora General Council, would 
leave no Stone unturned to oblige the Venetians 


to give the Emperour ſuch Satisfaction, as might 
put 
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put an end to all Differences; that beſides, à 
word from his Holineſs would be ſufficient to ob. 
lige the Venetians, who had no other Support than 
his Protection, to give his Imperial Majeſty all 
the Satisfaction he could expect or wiſh for. That 
by this means, the Emperor might enter upon 
poſſeſſion of ſuch Dominions, as were allotted 
him by the League of Cambray, without the ſuf. 
picious afliſtance of the King of France,or without 
making that dangerous attempt of calling a Gene- 
ral Council. Maximilian being tickled with theſe 
Repreſentations,and ſeduced by the hopes of ma- 
king a greater Figure in Italy than Lewis the 12th, 
immediately reſolved to ſend the Biſhop of Gurck 
thither, in quality of his Plenipotentiary. He 
wrote at the ſame time to the Pope, to ſupercede 
all Proceedings againſt the Malecontent Cardi- 
nals, and to forbear vexing the Duke of Ferrara, 
to leave all Matters in the condition they then 
were, and to ſend a Miniſter immediately to 
Mantua to confer with his Plenipotentiary, and 
with thoſe of the other Confederate Princes, a- 
bout the beft means to ſettle the Common Inte- 
reſt, and the Peace and Quiet of all Chriſtendom, 
Julius the 2d joyfully agreed to this Conference, 
not ſo much perhaps out of regard to the Peace 
and Quiet of 7taly, as that he hoped by this means 
to engage Maximilian to his Intereſt, and to ob- 
lige him to break with France, by rendring Len- 
ig the 12th's aſſiſtance uſeleſs to him, and by ob- 
liging the Venetians to give his Imperial Majeſty 
all the Satisfaction he demanded, which was the 
end and deſign of his Alliance with the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King. . | 
Maximilian at the ſame time communicated his 
Deſign and Reſolution to the King of France, ho 
cauſed it to be repreſented to him, that in orde: 
to render the Pope intirely inexcuſable, the lalt 
attempt 
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attempt muſt be made upon him, after which 
they were to obſerve no more meaſures with him, 


but to deal plainly and above board with him, and 
to ſummon him to appear in Perſon before the 


enſuing General Council. At the ſame time he 


aſſured the King, that he would make no Trea- 
ty with Fulivs, unleſs he would give all due Sa- 
tisfaction to France, and intreated that Prince to 
ſend a Miniſter forthwith to the Congreſs that 
was to be ſpeedily held at Mantua. The King 
of Arragon wrote to the King of France at the 
ſame time, to lay before him the Expediency and 
Advantage of this Congreſs, he inſinuated to 
him, that nothing could be more worthy a moſt 
Chriſtian King, than to ſuperſede ſome of his 
Rights, in order to a Peace with the Pope ; and 
that for his own part, his quality of Catholick 
King, would oblige him to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to wipe the Tears from his Holineſſes Eyes, 
if his Fatherly affection continued longer. 


The two Diſpatches I have been ſpeaking of, 


afforded Lewis the 12th abundant Matter of ma- 
ny puzzling and perplexing Reflexions, he had 
for a long time ſuſpected, that the King of Ar- 
ragon would ſome time or other make War againſt 
him; but the two Diſpatches he had received gave 
him ground to think that an open Rupture was not 
far off : It was not the firſt time that Ferdinand had 
made War without telling his mind ſo plainly as he 
did now; but what touched the King of France 
moſt, was, that the King of Arragon, at the ſame 
time that he was ſpeaking to him ſo haughtily in 
a devout Stile, ſeem'd to be in an intimate Friend- 
ſhip with the Emperour, which no body that 
knew how matters ſtood between thoſe two Prin- 

ces could have expected. 
I cannot but obſerve in this place, that Ferd;- 
nand was maſter of a Talent, carely to be found 
among 
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put an end to all Differences; that beſides, à 
word from his Holineſs would be ſufficient to ob. 
lige the Venetians, who had no other Support than 
his Protection, to give his Imperial Majeſty all 
the Satisfaction he could expect or wiſh for. That 
by this means, the Emperor might enter upon 
poſſeſſion of ſuch Dominions, as were allotted 
him by the League of Cambray, without the ſuf. 
picious afliſtance ofthe King of France, or without 
making that dangerous attempt of calling a Gene- 
ral Council. Maximilian being tickled with theſe 
Repreſentations,and ſeduced by the hopes of ma- 
king a greater Figure in Italy than Lewis the 12th, 
immediately reſolved to ſend the Biſhop of Gurck 
thither, in quality of his Plenipotentiary. He 
wrote at the ſame time to the Pope, to ſupercede 
all Proceedings againſt the Malecontent Cardi- 
nals, and to forbear vexing the Duke of Ferrara, 
to leave all Matters in the condition they then 
were, and to ſend a Miniſter immediately to 
Mantua to confer with his Plenipotentiary, and 
with thoſe of the other Confederate Princes, a- 
bout the beft means to ſettle the Common Inte- 
reſt, and the Peace and Quiet of all Chriſtendom, 
Fulius the 2d joyfully agreed to this Conference, 
not ſo much perhaps out of regard to the Peace 
and Quiet of 7taly, as that he hoped by this means 
to engage Maximilian to his Intereſt, and to ob- 
lige him to break with France, by rendring Len- 
ig the 12th's aſſiſtance uſeleſs to him, and by ob- 
liging the Veretians to give his Imperial Majeſty 
all the Satisfaction he demanded, which was the 
end and deſign of his Alliance with the molt Chri- 

ſtian King. a 
Maximilian at the ſame time communicated his 
Deſign and Reſolution to the King of France, he 
cauſed it to be repreſented to him, that in orde: 
to render the Pope intirely inexcuſable, the Ialt 
attempt 
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attempt muſt be made upon him, after which 
they were to obſerve no more meaſures with him, 


but to deal plainly and above board with him, and 
to ſummon him to appear in Perſon before the 


enſuing General Council. At the ſame time he 


aſſured the King, that he would make no Trea- 
ty with Fulius, unleſs he would give all due Sa- 
tisfaction to France, and intreated that Prince to 
ſend a Miniſter forthwith to the Congreſs that 
was to be ſpeedily held at Mantua. The King 
of Arragon wrote to. the King of France at the 
ſame time, to lay before him the Expediency and 
Advantage of this Congreſs, he inſinuated to 
him, that nothing could be more worthy a moſt 
Chriſtian King, than to ſuperſede ſome of his 
Rights, in order to a Peace with the Pope ; and 
that for his own part, his quality of Catholick 
King, would oblige him to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to wipe the Tears from his Holineſſes Eyes, 
if his Fatherly affection continued longer. 


The two Diſpatches I have been ſpeaking of, 


afforded Lewis the 12th abundant Matter of ma- 
ny puzzling and perplexing Reflexions, he had 
for a long time ſuſpected, that the King of Ar- 
ragon would ſome time or other make War againſt 
him; but the two Diſpatches he had received gave 
him ground to think that an open Rupture was not 
far off : It was not the firſt time that Ferdinand had 
made War without telling his mind fo plainly as he 
did now ; but what touched the King of France 
moſt, was, that the King of Arragon, at the ſame 
time that he was ſpeaking to him ſo haughtily in 
a devout Stile, feem'd to be in an intimate Friend- 
ſhip with the Emperour, which no body that 
knew how matters ſtood between thoſe two Prin- 

ces could have expected. 
I cannot but obſerve in this place, that Ferd;- 
nand was maſter of a Talent, rarely to be found 
among 
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among Secular Princes, which was to cloak all 
his Actions under the ſpecious pretence of an 
ardent zeal for Religion, which mightily influ- 
enced his Subjects, reconciled to him ſuch as 
were indifferent, and made thoſe who were the 
victims of his Injuſtice, bear their hardſhips with 
patience. His Conduct however ſhow'd, that 
the intereſt of Religion was not fo dear to him, 
as it really was to other Princes, who did not 
affect ſuch a ſhow of zeal for Religion in mat- 
ters purely political. When Ferdinands Intereſt 
claſh'd with his Zeal, he let the latter drop ; he 
was perhaps the only Chriſtian Prince that ever 
ſuffered the publick Exerciſe of the Mabometan 
Religion in his Dominions ; he not only tole- 
rated private Moſques to prevent the deſpair of 
the Galley Slaves, but even in the middle of his 
greateſt Towns, they were publickly ſet up. 
The ſurprize Lewis was in at firſt, upon the 
good Underſtanding he perceived there was be- 
eween Maximilian and Ferdinand, ſoon changed 
into a vehement ſuſpicion of the Emperour's Sin- 
cerity, and the more eaſily, that that Prince 
had lately given Lewis juſt ground of Diſtruſt. 
The Swiſs were Enemies of the moſt Chriſtian 
King, and they had already committed all man- 
ner of Hoſtilities againſt him, without any de- 
claration of War. Maximilian, who till then had 
look'd upon them as a parcel of Country Fellows 
who had revolted from him, and as the Murde- 
rers of his Father in-Law, laid hold on this Jun- 
cure to treat with them, he renewed the Agree- 
ment that had been formerly made between Si- 
giſmond of Auſtria, and the Cantons which had 
been broke long before this time, but never re- 
newed : 'This Renewal was made on the 11:5 day 
of February, 1511. The Treaty that Mzximilian 
made with the twelve Cantons, is in force to = 
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day, under the old Name of the Hereditary Al- 
liance, and is the very ſame which the Houſe of 
Auſtria has ſo often challeng'd ſince that time. 
This Treaty being made between an Ally of 
France and its Enemies, and containing Clauſes 
of free paſlage, gave Lewis the 12th vehement 
grounds of Suſpicion ; whatever reaſon he had 
to doubt who were his Friends, and who were 
his Enemies, yet he was unwilling to give Maxi- 
milian any pretence for a Rupture with him. 
Though the moſt Chriſtian King ſaw no reaſon 
to expect any favourable iſſue of that Congreſs, 
yet he ſent Stephen Poncher, Biſhop of Paris, as his 
Plenipotentiary to Mantua; he was a Man worthy 


of the Office he bore, and one the King put 


great confidence in. This Prince at the fame 
time gave orders to his 'Troops ro commit no 
more Hoſtilities upon any of the Pope's Domini- 
ons, and he himſelf went as far as Lyons to be near 
at hand in caſe any thing ſhould be dene at the 

Congreſs, with relation to his Dominions in Tracy. 
The Biſhop of Gurck ſent out with all expedi- 
tion for Mantua, attended by Urrea, the King of 
Portugal's Ambaſſadour at the Emperour's Court, 
and ſoon after the Biſhop of Paris join'd them 
at that place. The Pope obſerving the ſteps that 
were made towards this Congrels, and finding 
that the Plenipotentiaries were arrived, he re- 
ſolved to make his advantage of their condeſcen- 
tion and eaſineſs, he gave out, that the Biſhop 
of Gurck had come thither to meet him, out of 
the Reſpect and Deference he owed to the Pa- 
pal Dignity, and becauſe Sons ought not to treat 
upon one equal foot with their Father. Fulius 
the 24 had a more ſerious motive to improve this 
Advantage, that he might the more eaſily gain 
upon the German Prelate, he endeavoured to ſe- 
parate him from the Biſhop of Paris, They — 
| needs 
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needs have been ſeparated, if the Biſhop of Gurck 
had gone to the Pope's Court; for it is very pro- 
bable that the Miniſter of Fance, durſt not have 
followed his Colleague into the Houſe of his Ma- 
ſter's Enemy: And ſince this caſe could not be 
foreſeen by the Court of France, there is reaſon 
to believe that Poncher had no Inſtructions relating 
to it; and therefore he warmly oppoſed the 
Pope's deſire. Ferom de Vich, the King of Arra- 
gon's Ambaſſadour at Rome, took a Journey to 
Mantua, in order to perſwade the Biſhop of Gurck 
to comply with the Pope's deſire. Vich was one 
of that ſort of Miniſters, which active and reſt- 
leſs Princes uſually chooſe, that is, always rea- 
dy and capable to juſtify their Maſter's Con- 
duct, be what it would, and to perſwade every one 
he ſpoke with, that what his Maſter was doing, 
was purely with a deſign to ferve their Intereſt, 
This cunning Ambaſſadour had the skill to lay 
before the. Biſhop of Paris, with dexterity and 
much ſeeming affection, how much it would be 
for the advantage both of Maximilian and Lews, 
to be repreſented by one Miniſter, and that by 
reaſon of the great deference that Sovereign Prin- 
ces had for Prieſts, it would be no prejudice to 
their Dignity, and that ſuch a courſe was fit 
to be taken, in order to the common benefit of 
all Chriſtendom ; which at that time required, 
that all means ſhould be uſed ro mitigate the ill 
humour of a Pope, who would infallibly be very 
ſenſible of this mark of Reſpect, were it put up- 
on him, and that the French Prelate would for- 
bear oppoſing the Biſhop of Gurck in the mea- 
ſures he inclined to take. It was therefore a- 
greed, that the Pope ſhould come to Bologna, that 
the Biſhop of Gurck ſhould meet him there, and 
that the Biſhop of Paris ſhould ſtay for his Col- 
legue at Mantua. R #5 4 
| Never 
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Never did the Court of Rome give a more flat 


tering Reception to any one, than they did at 
this time to the Biſhop of Gurck, all the Courti- 
ers went to receive him at the Gate of Polygna, 
and the Venetian Ambailador reſiding at the Pope's 
Court appear'd among them; but this German 
Prelate, inſtead of a treatment ſuitable to the 
ſubmiſſion that Miniſter ſeem'd to make upon 
this Occaſion, expreſs'd his Reſentment in very 
diſobliging Terms, inveighing againſt his bold- 


neſs, for preſuming to appear with the Train of 


an Ambaſſadour, at the entry of the Miniſter of 
that Emperour, who had put the Republick of 
Venice into the Ban of the Empire. The Biſhop of 
Gurck's Retinue attended him to the Conſiſtory, 
where the Pope ſtay'd for him; being come there, 
with due regard to the Pope's Dignity, and his 
own Character, he declared, That bis Mater had 
thoſe rather to ſend him into Italy, thap an Ar 
ny; not but that he was able to aſſert his Right 
by force of Arms; but that being a Chriſfian Em- 
peror , be chiſe rather to recover hat beleng 4 
to him by the milder way of a Treaty, than by 
the violence of a bloody War. He concluded his 
Speech wich telling them, that the Venetians were 
to expect no Peace from his Maſter, unis they 
gielded up, or reſtored all that they detained from 
che Empire, and from the Houſe of Auſtria in 
particular. After the Pope had gone out of the 
Conſiſtory, he deſired to have a private Confe- 
rence with the Biſhop of Gureł, but it was to no 
purpoſe, for this Miniſter ſtood firm to his Pro- 

poſal. 8 5 
This was much againſt Jalius the 24's mind, 
who wiſh'd that the Emperour would ſhow ſome 
condeſcenſion towards 2 Peace with the Venetians, 
and ſuch as might give him ground to oblige 
that Republics to conclude it. He — 
F letz 
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left no ſtone unturn'd to engage the Biſhop of 
Gurck to abate ſomewhat of his firſt Demands ; 
ſome days before his arrival, he had made a pro- 
motion of Cardinals, in which the Engliſh Am- 
baſſadour, Chriſtopher, Archbiſhop of York, and 
Matthew Scheiner, Biſhop of Lion, received the Hat. 
The firſt was a Miniſter in great credit with Hen- 
77 the Eighth, King of England, and the other 
had acquired himſelf great Reputation by his 
Eloquence in Switzerland. Thoſe two Inſtances 
of the Pope's favour, were laid before the Biſhop of 
Guarck, and in an affected manner he was deſired 
to conſider, that the Pope had one Hat more ſtill 
vacant ; which was to let him underſtand , 
that the Pope had reſerved that Hat for him, as a 
Reward of his Compliance ; but this Prelate was 
very little moved with the offer of a Dignit 
which the German Biſhops think they give at lea 
as much luſtre to, as they can receive from it, 
and therefore he ſtood as firmly on his high De- 
mands as ever. | 

The Pope nam'd three Commiſſioners to diſ- 
courſe this matter with that Miniſter, thoſe were, 
the Cardinals of St. George, of Rhegio, and of Me- 
dicis, all of them Men of great eſteem in the ſa- 
cred College. The Biſhop of Gurck was a Ger- 
man Prelate, and knew very well that he was 
the favourite Miniſter of a Prince always ready 
to be governed. He thought it beneath his Cha- 
racter, to treat with any one but the Pope him- 
ſelf, and therefore appointed three of his Gen- 
tlemen to treat with' the Cardinals the Pope had 
commiſſion'd : Such a procedure as this at any 
other time, would have retarded for many years 
the opening of a Conference, had the preſerva- 
tion of Chriſtendom been the ſubject of it; but 
the Courts of Princes, who upon other occaſions 
carry their Pretenſions very high with regard ws 
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the Ceremonial, know how to overlook all their 


uſual Rules and Formalities, when they have to 
do awith People that are ſtiff and obſtinate, 


and whoſe Good-will and Friendſhip they find 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Julius the 2d therefore 
ordered the three Cardinals to treat with the Bi- 


ſhop of Gurck's three Gentleinen. | 
What the Pope had moſt at heart, was to en- 
deavour a ſeparate Peace between the Empe- 
ror and the Republick of Venice, and therefore 
the Conferences were opened with this Matter ; 
but the Biſhop of Gurck carry'd it as high in his 
Demands from the Venetians, as he had done in 
the Ceremonial with the Pope. He required, that 
all the Countries and Towns which his Maſter 
ought to have recovered by virtue of the Treaty 
of Cambray, whether as Emperour, or as Head of 
the Auſtrian Family, ſhould be reſtored by the Ve- 
netians, or yielded up to him, as his Right, as if he 
had already ſeiz d them. | 5 
What Maximilian claim'd as Head of the Fa- 
mily of Auſtria, was Friuli and Iſtria: It was in 


the eleventh Century that the Repubiick of Je- 


nice began to carry their Conqueits into thoſe 


Countries, taking poſſeſſion of ſome part of thoſe 


Territories, while they were under Sovereigns 
whoſe Right the Houſe of Auſtria pretended to 
ſucceed to. The attempts that Houſe had made 
to aſſert their Right, had been all fruitleſs before 

the League of Cambray. | 
Maximilian's pretenſions as Head of the Germa- 
nick Body, cannot be ſufficiently ſet forth, with- 
out explaining the Right che Empire pretends to 
have over Tah, and without giving an account 
of the Title by which the Venetians hold their 
Dominions in that Country ; I will endeavour to 
repreſent this matter more plainly than Hermannus 
Conringins has done, who 7 wrote particularly of 
: the 
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the Rights the Empire claims in thoſe Countries 
that lye without the Verge of Germany, becauſe 
| he: ſpeaks in too general Terms, about the Ti- 
tle by which the Venetians hold their Poſſeſſiſions 
on the Continent. | ; 
I do not think it proper at preſent to enquire, 
whether or no the Rights which Conqueſt gave 
the Roman People over ſo many Countries are 
now extinct, or whether they {till exiſt, as that 
celebrated Lawyer, H. Grotius would have it ; 
nor is it convenient at this time, to examine who 
are the lawful Poſſeſſors of thoſe Rights, ſuppo- 
ſing them ſtill exiſtent. It cannot be the Rights of 
the ancient Cæſars, that the Romano-Germanick 
Emperours claim. They agree, that their dou- 
ble-headed Eagle, which the Italian Poet Luiggi 
Alemanni, ſays has two Bills to enable it to de- 
vour the better, is not come from the ſame Neſt 
with that of the Roman Legions; thoſe two Em- 
pires have not the ſame Limits, nor equal Bounds. 
The German Empire includes ſeveral Provinces, 
which the Roman Eagles never flew over, and 
the Roman Empire extended it ſelf over many 
Countries and Kingdoms, that the German never 
laid any claim to. Orho the Great, would not 
have call'd himſelf O:ho the 1, in the Liſt of the 
German Emperors, it the Modern Emperors had 
come from the fame Stock as the Roman Empe- 
rors did. Otho the Great, would have call 'd him- 
felf Ortho the 2d, becauſe there had been another 
Emperor of that Name before him, who ſucceed- 
ed. Gaiba, and was Vitellius's Predeceſſor: It is 
Chai lemain whom the German Emperors look up- 
on as the founder of that Monarchy, of which 
they are the Head. Diſintereſted Perſons cannot 
lufficiently comprehend, how the Rights of that 
Prince, who was a Hereditary Monarch, could 
tg-trranlinitred to a German Republick ; but what 
1» % the 
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the Germans pretend, is, that the Rights of Char- 


lemain were derived from him to their Orhe's and 


Frederick's, in prejudice of the Kings, his Succeſ- 
fors; and that thoſe Emperors have left to the 


State, of which they have been the Heads, all 


the Rights they acquired and poſſeſs d, fince Char- 


lemiin and other Emperours have at different 
times been Maſters of almoſt all Itah, the Ger-" 
mans pretend that all that Country owes ſtill a 


dependance on their Empire. 

The Rights that the Empire claims over Italy, 
are not every where the fame ; they challenge a 
Dominium Directum or Supremum „ over all Traly al- 
moſt, but not a Dominium Utile, except in fome 
Provinces of it, of the former I ſhall ſpeak anon. 

The Empire pretends then, that all that part 
of Ttaly that formerly own'd and acknowledged 
the Sovereignty of the French and German Em- 
perors, is ſtill in dependance on it; and for 
this reaſon, becauſe that, that Right was incon- 
teſtably acquired to the Empire, and becauſe it 
never was extinct : Rights once acquired by a- 
ny Government, can never be loſt but by Alie- 
nation or Preſcription. That Right which 1s 
called Dominium Supremum, which was acquired 


to the Empire over Jtaly could never be ex- 


tin by Preſcription. All the Imperialift Law- 
vers maintain, that the Rights of the Imperial 
Crown are not in their nature liable to Preſcrip- 
tion, and that no time can ever extinguiſh this 


Right of Supream Dominion, it being inſepara- 


bly linked to that Crown. In the ſecond place, 
chat Right of Supream Dominion was never le- 
gally and validly alienated; whatever alienations 
the Emperors might have made, they were all 
null and void, if they had not the formal and po- 
ſitive aſſent of the German Body aſſembled in 


2 Diet. The Emperours, however they may - 
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the Heads of that Body, yet are not its Maſters, 
nor the Proprietors of its Rights, which they 
could never lawfully alienate, even before the 
uſe of Capitulations ; by the ancient Oaths which 
the Emperours took at their Election, their hands 
were always tied as to this matter, and they 
were always obliged to endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of their Power, to preſerve and recover thoſe 
Rights; the Emperours therefore never had a 
Power to alienate the Rights of the Imperial 
Crown. The Conceſſion however, or Relaxati- 
on of this Dominium Supremum, which implies an 
extinction of all Dependance, is really an Aliena- 
tion: After ſuch an exemption, the Empire has 
no further Retenſion, nor is there any hopes left 
of any Re- union or Reverſion of the Countries 
ſo releaſed; but the formal and poſitive conſent 
of the States of the Empire, was not had in all 
theſe Tranſactions, Agreements and Grants that 
the Emperours made for alienating the Supream 
Dominion that the Empire had over Italy. Con- 
ringius poſitively ſays, That beſides that part of Ita- 
ly which was allotted to the French by the laſt Peace, 
there was nothing alienated validly, and with the re- 
quiſite conſent of the States of the Empire. "This al- 
lotment amounts not to much, for what Conrin- 
gius ſpeaks of here is only Pignoro!, and a part of 
the Marquiſat of Saza, which was yielded to 
France by the Duke of Savoy at the Treaty of 
Turin, on the fifth of Jah, 1632. In the Trea- 
ty of Meſtpbalia, in the year 1648, the Empire 
and the Emperour did releaſe, in favour of Fance, 
by an Article of the Treaty of Munſter, all the 
Right they had over thoſe Countries which the 
Duke of Savoy had yielded. The Supream Do- 
minion therefore which the Empire claims over 
_ Traly, is a Right that {till ſubſiſts in its full force. 
It is ſtill a queſtion, what power the —_— 
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of this Supream Dominion over Tah gives 
the Emperor. He extends this Power e- 
ven to the exerciſe of a Juriſdiction over the 
Perſons and States of his Feudataries, in ſeveral 
Caſes ; ſuch as, levying Subſidies on them for 
the maintenance of his Troops, fo long as they 
are in Daly. He likewiſe pretends to a Right of 
putting Garriſons in the fortified places of thoſe 
States, when ever he thinks ic expedient ; taking 
it for granted, that Feudataries have no Right 
of Arming, but dependantly on the intereſt of 
the Empire, and that they never ought to uſe 
this Right; but under the direction of their Head 
and Supream Lord. . 

There are ſeveral Sovereign Powers in Italy, 
that own the Supream Dominion of the Empire, 
and who acknowledging that they hold their 
Poſſeſſions dependantly on it, take Inveſtitures 
from the Emperours ; but it would be to no pur- 
poſe here to ſay what Powers thofe are, nor how 
far they ſubmit themſelves to the Power, the Em- 
perors claim by virtue of this Supream Domi- 
nion, as much as thoſe dependant States can, 
they limit this Power of the Emperours, ſince 
the exerciſe of it coſts them fo dear. The Princes 
of Italy that depend on the Empire are ics Vaſſals 
without being Members of it, not being proper- 
ly States of the Empire. I mean, that the Feudataries 
in Italy having no Voices in the Diets, are forced 
to execute the Orders of the Empire, without ha- 
ving any hand in forming the Reſolutions by vir- 
tue of which choſe Orders are given. In this Mat- 
ter, their Condition is wiſely different from that 
of the States of Germany, who make the Laws by 
which themſelves are governed, and who givethe 
Orders they themſelves are to execute. 

But there are many Sovereignties in Itah, over 


whom the Empire claims this Right, who do 
| F 4 | not 
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-not however acknowledge it. The Powers that 
are in poſſeſſion of thoſe Sovereignties maintain, 
that moſt part of thoſe States never acknow- 
ledged their dependance on the Romano-Germa- 


nick Empire, and that thoſe who formerly might 


have depended on it, have long ſince ceaſed to 
do ſo; they alledge, that however ſome States in 
Ttaly might have anciently held of the Empire, 
that now that ancient dependance is extinct, ei- 
ther by Time and Diſuſe, or by Compacts and 
Agreements with the Emperours, or by the Dig- 
nity of their Crowns, which raiſes them above, 
and exempts them from all the Servitude and 
Dependance which the Countries they poſſeſs, 
might formerly have been liable co. That ſince 
thoſe Countries have been reunited under the 
obedience of Sovereign Powers, they hold of 
none but of God alone, ſo much as to what re- 
lates to the Dominium Sutremum. 

As to what relates to the Dominium Uiile, we 
have already ſaid, that the German Emperour pre- 
tends to that only over ſome part of Italy. This 
Dominiurm Utile, in thoſe great Fiefs that are held 
by -an immediate dependance on the Empire, is 
almoſt a real Sovereignty ; for it implies the Right 
of Arms, the abſolute exerciſe of Juſtice, the 
Right of coining Money, of levying Taxes, 
and, in ſhort, all the Rights almoſt of Sovereign- 
ty. This is what in the terms of the German 
Law 1s called, The Rigbt of Prerogative, join d with 
the Territorial Superiority. In the great -Fiefs, all 
theſe Rights may be lawfully enjoy'd, though 


there be no mention made of them in the Inve- 


{iicure, actual poſſeſſion of them tor a long time, 
gives a ſufficient Title to the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of them. Preſcription , which does not take 
place againſt the Right of Supream Dominion, 
may be. a good Title againſt.che Right ole 
ban: oten- 
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Potentates have, who govern immediately the 
Dominions chat depend and hold of chem. This 
is the reaſon why the Empire owns ſeveral Prin- 
ces of Italy for lawful Poſſeſſors of the Domini- 
am Utile, in thoſe Countries which they hold de- 
pendantly on it. 

Though the Emperours have never been al- 
low'd to alienate the Provinces of the Empire, 
yet for a long time, that is, to the time of Charles 
the 5:h, they had power to grant them as Fiets, 
when ever they ſaw it was for the publick Gocd. 
Theſe Conceflions always oblige thoſe who are 
inveſted with them, to acknowledge their depen- 
dance on the Empire, and engage them to its 
Service; beſides, ſince the clauſe of Reverſion to 
the Empire, failing the Poſterity of che Inveſtice, 
is always inſerted in the Inveſtitures, theſe Con- 
ceſſions are never look'd upon as real Alienati- 
ons. The Infeoffments that have been made by 
the ſole Will and Motion of the Emperours, 
without the intervention of the Germanick Body, 
are by the Principles of the German Law good and 
_ if they were made before the time of Charles 
the 5th. 

| The German Law received ſome alteration un- 
der this Emperour; for it was at his Election that 
the uſe of Capitulations was introduced. The 
Capitulation is an At which the Emperor Elect 
is obliged to ſign at his Inſtalment, and when 
he is crown'd as King of Germany, at Aix la 
Chapelle, In this Capitulation, which the new 
Emperours oblige themſelves to obſerve, their 
Authority is confined within very narrow bounds: 
By one Article, which is the 30th in the Leopol- 
dine Capitulations, they are not only poſitively 
forbid to confer any Fiefs of the Empire that 
ſhall happen to fall vacant during the Reign, 
without the expreſs and poſitive conſent of the 
FL. | Empire ; 
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Empire; but are expreſly enjoin'd to reunite the 
fame to the Imperial Crown. Wherefore the 
Infeoftments that have been made by Charles the 


5th and his Succeſſots, without the conſent of 
the Empire, are null and void; but on the con- 


trary, thoſe that were granted by the ſole Au- 


thority of the Predeceſſors of Charles the 5th, 
are held good and valid, and acknowledged for 
fuch by the Germans. The Empire owns and ac- 
knowledges all thoſe into whoſe hands the Pre- 
deceſſors of Charles the 5th have put any Fiets, 
as lawful poſſeſſors of the Dominium Utile, or of 
the Rights of Prerogative, join'd with the Terri- 
torial Superiority, within their reſpective Domi- 
nions, under the immediate dependance of the 
Emperour as Head of the Germanick Body. 

All the Princes of Italy do not hold their Do- 
minions by this Title, for there are ſeveral States 
in Italy, over which the Empire claims an imme- 
diate Sovereignty ; becauſe the Dominium - Utile 
of thoſe Fiefs, have for a long time been reuni- 
ted to, and conſolidated with the Dominium Di- 
rectum, which is inſeparable from the Imperial 
Crown. | 

Such are thoſe Countries, which afcer having 
been under the full and immediate Authority of 
the Emperours, have been granted as Fiefs to 
certain Lords, to be held and poſſeſs'd by them 
dependantly on the Empire, upon condition of 
Reverſion, in default of the Inveſteer ; and which 
ſince that Grant have paſs'd into the hands of 
Strangers, either by Acquiſitions, Donations, Ex- 
change, or Conqueſts. Thoſe Strangers are the 
Potentates that enjoy the Fiefs of the Empire, 
without holding their Right of the Empire, or 
being own'd and acknowledg'd by it as Rightful 
Poſſeſſors. 


Beſides, 


* a. Ho 
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Beſides, the Empire pretends, that the imme- 
diate Sovereignty of all theſe Fiefs belongs to it 
by the Right of Rewer/on and Reunion. The 
Right of thoſe who had poſſeſs'd them lawfully, 
by virtue of the Imperial Inveſtitures, is extinct, 
either with the poſterity of the Inveſtec, or by 
the treachery of the Perſons inveſted, who have 
put into the hands of Strangers, the ſeveral Truſts 
the Empire had committed to their charge. The 
Right therefore of thoſe who now detain thoſe 
Fiefs, is null and void : For, firſt, it is lame and 
defective in its Original, noe having iſſued and 
proceeded validly from any conceſſion of the 
Lord Paramount, of the Fiefs poſſeſs d, that is, 
the Emperour. Secondly, No proceſs of time 
could ever have rendered it good; the immedi- 
ate Sovereignty, or the Dominium Utile of thoſe 
Fiefs, upon their vacancy, or the treſpaſs of thoſe 
who held them, became reunited to the Domini- 
um Directum, or to the Dominium Supremum. Nor 


could Preſcription be alledged againſt the Right 


of the Supream Domini, nor can any length 
of time be pleaded in prejudice of this Right; 
and therefore the Rights of thoſe Princes whom 
the Empire looks upon as Uſurpers of thoſe Do- 
minions, grow no better by length of time that 
has paſs d, ſince they were firſt poſſeſs d by thoſe 
from whom they had them. We lee then, that 
this Right is void in it ſelf, and ſignifies nothing, 
whether it has come by Exchange, Donation, or 
Conqueſt, even though the War had been juſt 
on the part of the Conquerors. All the Acts 
and Deeds that have been made with relation to 
theſe Rights and Dominions, are eſſentially null 
and void, and their Antiquity begets them no 
manner of regard. 

Thus the Dominium Utile, or the immediate So- 


vereignty of choſe Fiefs, whoſe! awful Poſſeſſors 
| are 
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are not exiſtent, and whoſe actual Poſſefors are 


to be reputed Uſurpers, belong to the Empire as 


Fiefs actually vacant. This is what the German 
Lawyers pretend and maintain, and according to 
their Laws, with relation to this matter, there 
are a great many Ulſurpers in 1:aly ; but at pre- 
ſent we will only enquire into the Conſequences 
of theie Laws, with regard to the Republick of 
Venice. 

In the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
and in the year the League of Cambray was con- 
cluded, the Venetians were in poſſeſſion of ſeve- 
ral Countries and Places to which the Empire 
claim'd a Right in both the aforeſaid kinds. That 
Republick poſſeſsd ſome Dominions over which 
the Empire claim'd only a Dominium Supre mum; 
but ſhe poſleſs'd others over which it pretended to 
the immediate Sovereignty. S 

Before the battle of Aguadel, the Venetians were 
Maſters of ſome parts of a great many Fiefs that 
were really in their Natures, Fiefs of the Em- 
pire, and whoſe former Poſſeſſors had taken In- 
veſtitures from the Emperours : The Republick 


was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral Dominions in the 


Hereditary Countries of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
ſuch as Rovereds, which is in the Biſhoprick of 
Trent, Peſchicra, Aſola, and Lunato, in the Mar- 
quiſate of Mantua. In the Dutchy of Milan ſhe had 
Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema and Cremona, with their 
Territories, beſides the Country call'd the Gira 
4Adda; but we have already ſpoke largely of 
this Matter, when we were diſcourſing of the 
intereſt of the ſeveral Princes who ſign'd the 
League of Cambray. The Germans alledged, that 
at leaſt the Venetians ought to have acknowledg- 
ed the dependance on the Empire, of the parts 


of thoſe Fiefs they poſſeſs d. They pleaded like- 
wiſe, that ſuch parts of thoſe Fiefs as have paſs d 
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into other hands from thoſe of che Inveſtees, 
without the intervention of the Lord Paramount, 
{hould not be deem'd to have changed their Na- 
ture, upon the change of their Maſter ; but the 
Venetians would never acknowledge the Para- 
mouniſhip of the Empire, over ſuch parts of the 
Imperial Fiefs, as had become ſubje& to them; 
but always maintain'd the ſame Independan; Sc- 
vereignty over them, as they did over their other 
Dominions. They alledged, that thoſe Diſmem- 
brings were become free, and exempted from all 
ſervitude and dependance on any other, by their 
being united to a Sovereign Crown, which held 
of none but God alone. From the firſt year of 
the League of Cambray, all thoſe Dilmembrings 
we have been ſpeaking of, were reunited to the 
Imperial Fiefs, and returned to their old Depen- 
dance on the Empire. The Biſhop of Gurck de- 
manded, that the Republick ſhould diſclaim all 
their Rights and Pretenſions to thoſe Diſmem- 
brings, for the benefic of che Feudataries of the 
Empire, who had reunited them to the Bodies cf 
their Fiefs. He required further, that the Rc. 
publick ſhould oblige it ſelf, never to diſturb or 
moleſt, upon the account of its pals'd Poſſeſſion, 
thoſe who by virtue of Imperial Inveſtitures, 
ſhould enjoy the Fiefs from which thoſe parts had 
been formerly torn, 

It will be proper in this place, to ſhow what 
parts of the Venetian Dominions, thoſe were which 
the Emperour would have reunited to the Impe- 
rial Crown, and of which he demanded Poſſeſ- 
ſion, as of a Fief extinct, and devolved to the Lord 
Paramount. Every one knows, that the Autho- 
rity of the German Emperours , Succeilors of 
Charlemain, has not been the ſame at all times in 
Italy; ſometimes they aſſerted it very gloriouſly, 
at other times they were not able co maintain 


it: 


— ———a— 
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it: At laſt, for a buttreſs to their tottering Pow- 
er, they fell upon an expedient, which was to 
give large Towns with their Neighbouring Terri- 
tories in Fief, to certain Men in thoſe Countries, 
whoſe Merits, Valour, or Boldneſs, had diſtin- 
guiſhed them from the reſt of their Country- 
men. Sometimes the Emperours ſuffered thoſe 
bold and daring Men, ſuch as are always to be 
found in Countries where the Sovereign Autho- 
rity is not reverenced enough to keep the Sub- 
= in awe, and who are equally diſpoſed to 
atisfy their Ambition, by juſt or nnjuſt Means, 
to make theinſelves abſolute Maſters of ſome 
Towns, which had formerly lived in the enjoy- 
ment of their Liberty and Property, under the 
Supream Dominion of the Empire. The Em- 
perours did not think it beneath them to own 
thoſe audacious Men for their Vaſſals, when 
they found occaſion for their Service: By this 
means, thoſe Lords thought themſelves obliged 
to raiſe and improve the Authority from whence 
their own was derived. This was it that moved 
the Emperours to allow the Scala's and the Car- 
rata's, to make themſelves abſolute Maſters of 
certain Towns and Territories bordering upon 
the Laguni, and at laſt ro own them as Feudata- 
ries of the Empire. The Lagur are the Land 
that has been overflowed by the Adriatick Sea, 
and it is in the middle of the Water that covers it, 
that the City of Venice ſtands, | 
Though the Venetians were a very conſiderable 
State, by reaſon of their Naval Force, and the 
Dominions they poſſeſs'd in the Levant, yet it 
was along time before they thought of making 
themſelves greater by any acquiſitions on the Ter- 
ra Firma: At that time, they are ſaid to have 
reckon'd very much upon certain Enigmatical 
Figures in Moſaick Work in the Church of 
| St. Mark, 
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St. Mark, which repreſents by various allegorical 
Figures, and prophetick Emblems, a great ma- 
ny events that have come to pals long after thoſe 
Figures were made. It is thought, that the Ab- 
bot Foachim contrived thole Myſterious Pieces 
in the Church of St. Mark, that I have been 
ſpeaking of. It is very well known, that this 
Abbot, who was ſo famous for his many Pro- 
phecies repreſented in Allegorical Figures, lived 
in the twelfth Century, in great Reputation, as 
a Man to whom the moſt diſtant futurity was as 
well known, as the time he lived in. 

The moſt celebrated of thoſe Prophetical Mo- 
ſaick Pieces, next tothe Deſcription of St. Francs, 
and St. Dominic, who are repreſented in the pro- 
per habit of their Order, many years before thoſe 
Orders were inſtituted, are thoſe of the Pave- 
ment of the Croſs-work of St. Mark, which is on 
the left hand as you go into that Church. It is 


there that you ſee the Prediction of what hap-/ 


pened to Lewa the More, a Man ſo noted for his 
Subtilty and Cunning, when the French ſeiz d 
him at Nowera. This Event is repreſented by a 
Fox tied ro a Stick, which is carry'd by two 
Cocks, each having an end of it in his Beak. 
After this Piece is that which has given me oc- 
caſjon to mention theſe Prophetick Hierogly- 
phicks at Venice, which are the Oracle of that 


Country, ſince every Country muſt have one. 


The Piece I mean, has repreſented the fate of 
the Republick of Venice, above four hundred 
years before the event happened : There you 
ſee the two Lyons of St. Mark, that is winged, 
and ſuch as they are in the Arms of that Re- 
publick. One of thoſe Lyons which is drawn 
ſwiming in the Sea, is repreſented as luſty and 
ſtrong, as the other, that is repreſented feeding 
on the Land, is lean and weak; as the Sea, that 

is, 
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is, their Naval Force and Commerce, has made 
the Repuclick of Venice Proſperous and Flou- 
riſhing, ſo their Conqueſts on the Continent, 
have procured their Miſery and Diſgrace. The 
incredulous perhaps may think, that the Abbot 
Joachim, without any gift of Prophecy, might 
have foretold to the Republick of Venice, what is 
the ordinary fate of Republicks; that is, that 
they flouriſh ſo long as they uſe their Forces for 
promoting and-maintaining their Trade,by Mari- 
time Enterprizes, and diſtant Acquiſitions, where- 
as they decay and wither whenever they attempt 
to make Conqueſts by Land near home, which 
avail nothing to their Commerce, and ſerve on- 
iy to give Jealouſy and Umbrage to their Neigh- 
ours. | 

The Conduct of the Venetians was very wiſe 
for a long time in this Point; but at laſt, weary 
of being the richeſt People in Iraly, they would 
needs be the greateſt Lords in it. In order to 
that, if they did not ſet their Neighbours toge- 
ther by the ears, at leaſt by their ſupporting 
ſometimes one, ſometimes another of them, they 
kept up Quarrels and Differences among them, 
and made advantage of their Diviſions. In the 
year 1339, they accompliſh'd their Deſign of 
obliging the Scalas to give up Treviſs to their Re- 
publick. The Carrata's, who had raiſed their Great= 
neſs upon the Spoil of the Scala having rendered 
themſelves odions by their Barbarities, the Veneti- 
ans lay'd hold of that Opportunity to ruine them, 
and after a ſucceſsful War with them, made both 
them and their Children Priſoners. The abhor- 
rence every one had for that cruel and criminal 
Family, was the reaſon why no body minded 
whether thoſe who executed Juſtice upon them, 
had a right to do it or not; all the World com- 
mended the Venetians for what they had done, 


in 
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in putting the Carrata's to death, in the year 
1406. though two of them were too young to 
have fo great a hand in the Crimes of their Fa- 
thers, as deſerve to ſhare in their fate ; they 
were however imputed to the Sons, and the Do- 
minions of the Republick grew upon the ruin 
and extinction of this Family. The Spoils the 
Venetians got. by deſtroying it, were the Towns 
and Territories of Verona, Vicenza, Padoua, Leg- 
nago, and a great many other places of leſs Note, 
which at this time make up three of their chief 
Governments in the Terra Firma, under the names 
of the Veroneze, the Vicentine, and the Padouan. 

The Biſhop of Gurck demanded the yielding 
up of the four Provinces of the Veroneze, the Vi- 
centine, the Padouan, and the Marca di Treviſano; 
he alledged, that ic did not at all belong to the 
Republick of Venice, to do Juſtice upon the Feu- 
dataries of the Empire. That wharever Crimes 
they might be guilty of, yet their Confiſcations 
ought not to continue in the hands of the Vene- 
tians, ſince the Crimes of the Vaſſals could no 
ways prejudice the Rights of the Lord Paramount. 
That what the Venetian, had poſleſs'd themſelves 
of, and enjoyed, wasa real Uſurpation, and that 
no length of time could ever alter the nature 
of it. That upon the extinction of the In- 
veſtees, the Fiefs ſhould have returned to the Im- 
perial Crown, whole Rights could not be liabl 
to Preſcription. - The Biſhop further ſaid, that i 
was upon condition of being put in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe Fiefs that Maximilian had ſign'd the League 
of Cambray ; by which Julius the 2d himſelf was 
bound and obliged to ſee due Juſtice done his 
Imperial Majeſty in this Matter. The Biſhop of 
Gurck did not at all plead; that his Maſters Pre- 
tenſions reached the City of Venice, though the 
Author of The enquiry into the Original Liberty of 
6 Venice, 
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Venice, has maintained ſince that time, that the 
City of Venice it ſelf, was anciently dependant 
on the Romano-Germanick Empire. This Prelate, 
who was a Man well acquainted with the Rights 
of the Empire, would nor have failed to require 
of the Venetians, that they ſhould own the de- 
pendance of their Capical City on the Empire, 
if he had thought that he could fet up this Pre- 
tenſion upon any reaſonable ground, eſpecially 
conſidering, that he could not have a more fa- 
vourable occaſion. for making this Demand : By 
his filence in this matter, it would appear, that 
he believed his Pretenſions in this Point, could 
not be back d by any good Reaſons, and conſe- 
quently, that the Ambailador Juſtinians Speech, 
of which we have ſpoke largely already, is ſuppo- 
ſitious, and made by Guicciardin. Had that been a 
true Speech, it would have afforded inconteſtable 
proofs of the Obedience the Venetians formerly paid 
the Emperors ; and the Biſhop of. Gurcł, Maximi- 
lian's Miniſter, before whom it had been deliver- 

ed two years before, muſt have known of it. 
Ferom Donato, the Venetian Ambaſſador at the 
Court of Rome, made a notable Anſwer to the 
Biſhop of Gurck's Demands, without entering up- 
on a particular: enquiry into the nature of the 
Rights which the Republick had acquired over 
the Countries which they had loſt, ſince the be- 
ginning of the League of Cambray, he offered an 
intire conceflion of thoſe Rights of what nature 
ſoever they might be ; but he did upon good 
ground, aſſert the Rights of his Country over 
Treviſo, Vicenza, Padoua, and their Territories, 
which was all they had preſerved of their Domi- 
nions on the Terra Firma. He alledged, that thoſe 
Places had been conquered 1a a War that was 
very juſt on the Venetians ſide. That if the Em- 
pire intended that no body ſhould meddle with 
| | its 
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its Fiefs, it ſhould take care to prevent fts Vaſ- 


ſals giving provocation to their Neighbours, or 
ſee Juſtice done to thoſe they injured or affron- 
ted. That by the Empire's neglecting to punith 
the Scala's, and the Carrata's, it had given ground 
to think that thoſe Robbers were under no Sub- 
jection : That the Venetians having often, but in 


vain, given in their Complaints againſt them to 


the Empire, they had been at laſt forced to expoſe 
themſelves to all the hazards of a troubleſom War, 
in order to preſerve themſelves from the inſults of 


thoſe turbulent Neighbours. That therefore the 


Venetians had a Right to do themſelves Juſtice by 
ſuch ways as are allowed to all Sovereign Powers, 
ſince they could not obtain it at Prague. That the 
Empire having never interpoſed in all the long 
Quarrels, between the Venetians and thoſe reſt- 
leſs People, and having done nothing to redreſs 
the Republick of Venice, notwithſtanding they 
had been often required to do it, as they were 
obliged ta do by virtue of the Empire's being 
Paramount, there was ground to believe that it 
had renounced that Title: that the Empire had 
wholly loſt that Title, with regard to the Neigh- 
bours of thoſe Fiefs, becauſe it had not perform» 
ed the Duties to which that Title obliged it. 
That therefore the Emperors came too late to 
reap the fruits of what the Yenetians had labour'd 
for with the ſweat of their Brow, and of what 
they had purchaſed at the expence of their Blood, 
That the Law of Nations gave them a juſt Ti- 
tle to the Goods of their unjuſt Aggreſſors, by the 
Laws of Conqueſts, and of publick Safety, and 
of reimburſing themſelves of the charges of a 
War they had been forced to make. That the 
Venetians had the ſame Title to what the Scalas 
and the Carrata's had poſſeſs'd, as all the Kings 


and Princes of Chriſtendom have to their Domi- 
| G 2 nions; 
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nions ; that is, a Right by Conqueſt, to which 
their Anceſtors had acquired a long time before. 
That the Conqueſt which gave the Venetians their 
Right, had been got by their Anceſtors, in a 
War that was juſt on their fide, which was more 
than moſt Sovereign Princes could ſay of the Mi- 
litary Acquiſitions of their Predeceſſors. That 
the Republick of Venice had been in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of Padoua, which was the laſt of the Domi- 
nions now in queſtion that it had been conquer- 
ed, for above a hundred years; and that accor- 
ding to the Law of Nations, it was not bound to 
ſhow any other Title for that Poſſeſſion, than 
the very Poſſeſſion it ſelf. That a hundred years 
Poſſeſſion was ſo much to be regarded, that it 

are a ſufficient Right of Preſcription to who- 


ſoever could produce it in his own favour. That 


the Right of Preſcription was the moſt ſacred of 
all Laws, and the only one that could ſecure the 
Peace and Tranquility of all Mankind. That all 
Nations had mutually ancient Claims and Pre- 


tenſions againſt each other, and that if Preſcrip- 
tion ceaſed to be. a brazen Wall againſt thoſe 


pretended Rights ; and if thoſe old Pretenſions 
were heard and received otherwiſe than with 
Contempt and Scorn, the whole Univerſe would 
become one Den of Thieves and Robbers, where 
Power muſt be the only Law, and the ſtrongeſt 
Hand muſt give the juſteſt Title. That the Pre- 
{ſcription which the Republick pleads in its own 
favour, was founded upon ſomething more than 
a bare Enjoyment. That the Emperors had 
made ſeveral Treaties with the Venetians, ſince 
the time they had been in poſſeſſion of the Sca- 
las and Carrata's Dominions, without thoſe Prin- 
ces ſtipulating any Reſtitution of thoſe Lands 
that had formerly been Imperial Fiefs. That ac- 


cording to the Law of Nations, thoſe Treaties 
ſhould 
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ſhould paſs for formal R-nunciations on the part of 
the Germans of all Claim or Pretenſions they had 
over the Dominions of the Republick. That 
thoſe who had not aſſerted their Right, when 
there was a proper occaſion to do it, were deem'd 
to have renounced it, and that Treaties of Peace 
were the true occaſions for Princes to aſſert the 
Rights chey pretended to preſerve. No body 
can tell on what terms they are with them, it 
they are allowed induſtriouſly to bury in ſilence, 
old and forgotten Pretenſions, for no other end 
but to have a pretence in reſerve to attack their 
Neighbours whenever they ſee it for their own 
Advantage. That it was to no purpoſe that the 
Biſhop of Gurck pleaded, that according to the 
Conſtitutions, and the feudal Law of Germany, 
the Rights of the Imperial Crown were not lia- 
ble to Preſcription; and that neither the neg- 
lect of Emperors, nor their Engagements, nor 
proceſs of Time that covers the defect of all 
Poſſeſſions, could ever extinguiſh thoſe Rights, 
That however thoſe Laws might be fit to be 
pleaded againſt Subjets, and thole who had 
made them according to their own mind, yet 
that they ought never to be objected againſt So- 
vereign Powers of another Country. That tho' 
the Venetians freely own'd, that the Empire of 
Germany was ſuch a Power as had the Right of 
Arms, and a ſufficient Authority to make ſuch 
Laws and Statutes within its own Dominions, as 
ic ſhould judge moſt proper and wholeſom, yet 
they could never acknowledge any ſuch Power, 
and Legiſlative Authority in it, as could in any 
manner bind them to obey and fubmit to its De- 
crees and Ordinances. That Conteſts and Con- 
troverſies ariſing between any two People, could 
never be determined by the Municipal and par- 
ticular Laws of either, much leſs according to 
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the caprice of the Feudai Laws of the Empire, 
which were the oddeſt and moſt} ſingular of all 


Laws; but that all ſuch Diſputes ought to be de- 


cided according to the wiſe and general Law of 
Nations, which are Laws upon which natural 
Equity and Juſtice has ſtampt ſuch a Character 
as commands Reverence and Reſpect, and for- 
ces Reception where ever ſound Reaſon prevails ; 
and that with an awe and ſubmiſſion equal to 
that with which Subjects receive and obey the 
Laws and Statutes of their own Princes and Le- 
giſlators. That there is nothing more ſacred in 
all the Law of Nations, than that which ordains 
that great regard ſhould be had to Preſcription. 
That it was no People's intereſt more than the 
Germans, to look upon Preſcription as an invi- 
olable Sanctuary. That Preſcription founded 
upon a long Poſſeſſion, was the only legal Bar- 
rier they could ſet in oppoſition to the French, 
ſhould they ever ſtart their Pretenſions to thoſe 
Rights that were acquired by Charlemain to their 
Crown, and lay claim to the Empire, by vir- 
tue of Charlemain's being born King of France. 
That both the Empire of Germany, and the King- 
dom of Italy, were Acquititions which that Prince 


made at the expence of the Blood of the French; 


and that according to the Laws of the French Mo- 
narchy, which muſt be own'd to be as good as 
thoſe of the German Empire, and which are much 
more ancient, thoſe Acquiſitions ought to have 
been annex'd to the principal Crown of Charle- 
main, ſo as never to be validly alienated from it. 
Thar if the Biſhop of Gurck's Maxims were adapt- 
ed by other Nations, and fhould they become the 
Genera] Laws of Mankind, the Rights which the 
Empire claims over Italy, and the dependance of 
moit part of Germany it ſelf, would be infepara- 
bly annexed to the Crown of France.. That. the 
oY German 
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German Empire had been formed as other States 
were, by ſeizing on other People's Poſſeſſions; 
and that therefore nothing but Preſcription could 
give them a good Title to their Acquiſitions. Nor 
ought the Germans to fancy that they were the 
favourate People of Heaven, which had privi- 
ledged them only to ſet up a true and laſting Ti- 
tle upon Preſcription. That thoſe Rights which 
the Empire had formerly acquired by the ſub- 
miſſion of thoſe who had acknowledged its Su- 
pream Dominion, was extin&, by reaſon of a 
long continued independance afterwards, or by 
the Obedience he had for a long time paid to o- 
ther Sovereigns. 


On another Occaſion, the Pope would have 


thought the caſe of the Venetians at this time, 
which was very near a kin to his own, juſt and 
inconteſtable ; But his darling Project of indu- 
cing them to make a ſeparate Peace with Maxi- 
milian, obliged him to think that they ought, as 
the caſe then ſtood, to ſatisfy that Prince as to 
a great part of his Demands. The Biſhop of 
Gurck on his part, abated ſomething of the ri- 
gour of his firſt Demands, and by the Pope's Me- 
diation, the two Parties ſeem'd to agree upon the 
following Conditions. 

That the Venetians ſhould preſerve all they poſ- 
ſeſs'd in Triuli and Ifria ; that they ſhould keep 
Padoua and Treviſo, together with their Territo- 
ries, dependantly on the Empire. That they 
ſhould take Inveſtitures of thoſe Dominions ; for 
which Deeds they ſhould pay the Emperor four 
hundred thouſand Crowns at different times. 

But this Agreement was never reduced into a 
formal Treaty. The Biſhop of Gurck, according 
to the poſitive Orders he had receiv d from the 
Emperor, would not conſent to ſign the Peace 
with the Venetians, unleſs at the ſame time the 
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Pope ſign'd his with the King of France and the 
Duke of Ferrara. This did not at all ſuit the 
Pope's Deſign, for what he propoſed, was to bring 
about a Peace between the Emperor and the Ye 
uetians, with no other intent than to continue 
the War againſt Fance, with new Advantages: 
The nearer therefore the French drew, the fur- 
ther the Pope removed himſelf. At laſt Matters 
came to that Point, that the Biſhop of Gurck left 
Bologna, after he had ſtaid there a Fortnight to 
no purpoſe, full of Indignation againſt the ſtiff- 
neſs of Julius the 2d. No body could tell what 
to think of the Pope's Conduct. While he was on 
ill terms with the King of France, he broke off 
intirely with the Emperor, and ſeem'd to be in- 
cens'd againſt the King of Arragon. Ferdinand 
ſhow'd a mighty deſire to have the Pope and the 
moſt Chriſtian King reconcil'd, and his Ambaſ- 
ſador expreſs'd great earneſtneſs to bring it a- 
bout, during the Conference at Bologna, inſo- 
much that he could not help dropping ſome an- 
gry and threatning Expreſſions againſt his Holi- 
neſs, if the Negotiation ſnould break off on his 
ſide; but thoſe that knew this Prince, and who 
formed a Character of his Miniſters by that of 
their Maſter, believed that thoſe mighty preten- 
ces of the Ambaſſador of Arragon were not ſin- 
cere, and that he encouraged the Pope ſecretly, as 
much as he frighten'd him in Publick. 

The Orders Trivulze had receiv'd to forbear all 
Action during the Congreſs, expir'd upon its Diſ- 
ſolution ; he therefore took the Field on the firſt 
day of May, with an Army conſiſting of twelve 
hundred Spearmen, and ſeven thouſand Foot, 
very impatient, as Guicciardin ſays, to ſhow his 
Maſter how much he was to blame for not ſend- 
ing ſooner old and experienc'd Officers to Com- 
mand his Troeps, inſtead of putting that _ 
| man 
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mand into the hands of young Men who had no 
Skill, nor any Merit to plead but Favour. The 
firſt Place Trivulze found in his march was Con- 
corda, which he inſulted; the Pope's Troops de- 
fended themſelves ſo ill in it, that it was no ſoon- 


er attack'd, than it was taken. From Concorda, 


Zrivulxe march'd directly to Buon Porto on the 
Panaro, and encamped there. His Deſign in this, 
was to cut off the Enemies Proviſions, who ſtill 
kept cloſe in their Poſt at Buondeno, and drew all 
their Subſiſtence from Bologna: Having intelli- 
gence on his way, that Manfrone with three hun- 
dred Venetian Horſe lay on this ſide the Panaro, 
over againſt Final in Modena, he detacht Gaſton de 
Foix, who. was known to be admirable at ſuch cloſe 
and brave Actions, to fall upon him. This young 
Gentleman had never been employ'd in any Acti- 
on of greater Importance: So ſoon as Trivulze 
reach'd Buon Porto, he endeavour'd to lay his 
Bridge over the Panaro; but he underſtood that 
the Enemy upon the News of his march, had 
poſted themſelves on the Banks of the River to 
hinder his Paſſage. This was no hard matter for 
them to do, ſince for ſome diſtance from Buon 
Porto, the Banks of the Panaro are impracticable. 
Trivulxe therefore reſolved to march his Army 
up the River, till he ſhould find a more conve- 
nient place to paſs it. The Enemy kept pace 
with him on the right ſide of the River, while 
the French were marching up on the left; inſo- 
much that the French were obliged to advance 
higher than Modena, and to enter among the lit- 
tle Hills that lie at the foot of the Appennine 
Mountains. Yitfraſt, who at that time comman- 
ded in Modena for the Emperor, found means to 
furniſh them with Proviſions. There are abun- 
dance of Fords in the Panaro among theſe Hills, 


and the Banks of it thereabout are very low. 
Tri vul de 
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Trivulze therefore march'd his Army over at one 
of thoſe Fords, and encamped within three Miles 
of the Enemy. The Enemy, for whom he had 
been two nimble in his march, not having the 
aſſiſtance of Nature any more to oppoſe the 
French, left them in poſſeſſion of the Field, and 
went and encamped at Caſalechio. This Poſt is 


inacceſlible, by reaſon of the adjoining Moraſ- 


ſes, and the Canal of Bologna that covers it; and 
the Situation of it is ſuch, that it is no hard 
matter for thoſe that have it, to keep it. 

Trivulxe at firſt was in great doubt, whether or 
no he ſhould make an attempt upon Bologna; he 
thought that it imported much the Honour of the 
French Arms, not to be baulked at that place a ſe- 
cond time; and he conſidered, that his Troops 
would not be able to carry it by ſtrength of Hand 
againſt the Popes Army, in conjunction with that 
of Venice, who defended it. The Bentivogli, who 
were then in the French Army, aſſur'd him, that 
ſo ſoon as he drew near the City, the People 
would take up Arms, and declare for them; but 
he thought it not conſiſtent with the Rules of 
Prudence, to depend upon what Exiles adviſed 
in ſuch caſes. Trivulxe had a mind to be inform'd 
rather by diſintereſted Perſons concerning the 
Temper and Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants of 
Bologna, and being aſſured that they were well 
affected to the Bentivogli, he marched directly 
thither, and encamped at Pontelaino. This is the 
place that is ſo famous in the Roman Hiſtory, for 


the Interview between the young Cæſar, Mark 


Antony, and Lepidus ; which ended in the deteſta- 
ble Conſpiracy, that is known by the Name of 
the Triumvirte. | 

Upon the firſt notice of the march of the French 
Army, Fulius the 2d left Bologna, to put himſelf 


at che Head of his Troops; he thought that by 


his 
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his Preſence, he would oblige his Ge nerals to 
give the Enemy Battle ; which he could not pre- 
vail with then to do, by all his Written Orders. 
When he left Bologna, he deſign'd to lodge at 
Cento; but he found that he durſt not enter that 
Place, for fear of being inſulted by a thouſand 
Men of his own Troops, who were quartered 
there, They had mutiny'd, and demanded their 
Pay, with their Arms in their Hands. The In- 
ſolence of thoſe Soldiers of his, made him re- 
flect to what dangers he muſt needs be expoſed, 
ſhould he go to the Army, and find himſelf in- 
volv'd in the confuſion of a loſt Battle. He 
therefore thought it not adviſeable to commit a 
Dignity, ſuch as his was, into the Hands of Sol- 
diers. Immediately therefore he returned to Bo- 
logna, which place he enter'd in great confuſi- 
on, being afraid of every body, and believing 
that no body ſtood any more in awe of him. 
Soon after he took a Reſolution of retiteing to 
Ravenna, to ſhelter himſelf from the Storm he 
ſaw juſt ready to break out. Before he put this 
Deſign of his in execution, he call d together the 
forty, or the Senate of Bologna. He repreſented 
to them, with all the earneſtneſs he could then 
expreſs, how much it was for the intereſt of 
the Bolognois to continue faithful to the Pope; and 
of what Conſequence it was to them not to re- 
ceive the Bentivogli, whom they had exaſperated 
by the Affronts and Diſgrace they had put upon 
them, into their City; eſpecially, ſince they came 
in the Company of the French : The Perſon who 
was at the Head of that Body, aſſur'd his Holi- 
nels of the Fidelity of that People, in the extra- 
vagant and prolix Stile of the Bolcgnozs, who, as 
Guicciardin ſays, do not ſo much ſpeak ill, as they 
talk too much and too loud. 


On 
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On the fourteenth of May, Julius the 24 leſe 
Bol:gna, where he left the Cardinal of Pawia in 
guality of Legate. He went to Ravenna by the 
way of Furli, becauſe that was the ſafeſt , 
though it was the longeſt way thither. Before 


he was got to Ravenna, the French were in Bolog- 


za. The Cardinal of Pavia fearing his Garriſon 
was too weak, ſent for a Reinforcement of a 
thouſand Men; one of the Priviledges of the In- 
Habitants of Bologna, of which they have very 
many, is, that the Sovereign can put no Garrt- 
fon into their City, without their expreſs Con- 
ſent. The Cardinal of Pavia did not think fit to 
ask their Conſent for this Reinforcement, pro- 
bably becauſe he thought that the Conſent of 
the Inhabicants to receive a Garriſon in Genera], 
did not extend to any Troops that might be ſent 
for to augment it. The People ſhut the Gates 
of the City againſt the Reinforcement which the 
Cardinal would have brought in, and their do- 
ing ſo was the Signal of a Tumult. The Friends 
of the Bentivogli, laid hold on this Opportunity 
to ſet up their Standard, and to excite the Peo- 


ple to echo out acclamations of Joy in favour of 


them: The Talians not being over-fond of the 
Government of Prieſts, even though they treat 
their Subjects with more Humanity, than moſt 
Secular Princes in that Country do, a greatnum- 
ber of People join'd the Friends of the Bentivo- 
gli. No ſooner was this done, than all the Streets 
rung with Long live the Bentivogli, Long live France; 
and though the French Army were yet a days 
march from Bologna, à report flew through the 
whole City, that they were actually in it, nay, 
ſo poſitive were thoſe that ſpread the Report, that 
they nam'd the particular Gate at which they 
had enter d. The Cardinal of Pavia ſeeing that 
all was loſt, made the beſt of his way to _ 
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4a; and the Soldiers of the Garriſon leap'd down. 


the Walls of the City, to get home to their own 
Houſes, only a handful of the boldeſt of them, 
ſhut themſelves up in the Citadel. 

So ſoon as the Legate was gone, the Senate 
declar'd for the Bentivogli, who, upon the firſt 
notice of the Tumult in Bologna, having parted 
from Trivulze's Camp, together with the Light- 
Horſe of the French Army, ſoon arrived at the 
City, and were received into it in the ſame man- 
ner, as Sovereign Princes are received into their 
Capital Cities in. the greateſt Peace and Tran- 
quility. The Pope's and the Venetian Army, 
whoſe Right extended as far as Bologna, had of- 
fer'd their Service to put a ſtop to the growing 
Sedition ; but the Burgers fearing they ſhould be 
plunder'd, unanimouſly agreed to ſhut and de- 
fend the Gates that were next to their Camp. 
This Army durſt not make any Motion towards 
appearing before the other Gates of the City, or 
entering it by the Citadel, for fear of falling in 
with the French, whoſe Standard ſeem'd to them 
to be already in fight, though they were then a 
whole days march diſtant, The News of the 
Bentivogli's having enter'd Bologna, pur them in 
as great confuſion, as if they had loſt a Battle. 
There would not a Man of them have eſcaped, 
had Trevulxe come up while they were in this 
confuſion at their decamping ; but he was five 
Miles diſtant from the Enemy, when he receiv- 
ed the News that they were fled : However, the 
Diligence the French Army uſed, and the Diſtur- 
bance which the Light-Horſe that had come with 
the Bentivogli gave them, by charging them of- 
ten in their Retreats, gave Trivuize time enouzh 
to overtake their Rear. No ſooner did the French 
caſt their Eyeson any Body of them, than they 


were immediately diſperſed. They left _ whole 
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Baggage and Artillery of their Army, without 
making the leaſt Reſiſtance ; and the Efforts 
which ſome of the Enemies Generals made to 
make their Men ſtand, had no other effect, than 
to get all thoſe that did obey them, either kill'd 
or taken Priſoners : This Event happen'd on the 
one and twentieth day of May. The day fol- 
lowing Trivulze reſted at Bologna, and the next 
day he march'd and encamped at Caſte! San-Pie- 
tro, on the Frontiers of the Bologneze, towards 
the Dominions of the Church. He did not in- 


tend however to enter thoſe Countries in a ho- 


ſtile manner, till ſuch time as he ſhould receive 
freſh Orders from the King. Thoſe he had re- 
ceivd before, empower'd him only to re-eſta- 
bliſh the Bentivogli in Bologna, according to what 
had been agreed upon in the Aſſembly at Tours. 
The Reſpe& that was then paid to the Popes of 
Rome, was profound in proportion to the extent 
of their Authority; whereas now that Reſpect is 
mightily leſſen'd in the Hearts of a great num- 
ber of Catholicks, by reaſon of their Converſa- 

tion and Correſpondence with Proteſtants. 
Trivulze therefore refuſed the Keys of Immola, 
which the Inhabitants came to preſent to him; 
and contenting himſelf with having executed 
his firſt Orders, and with having diſingaged the 
Duke of Ferrara, he forbore all Hoſtilities againſt 
the Eccleſiaſtical Territories, though they were 
deſtitute of Forces to defend them. The King by 
the new Orders he ſent Trivulxe, juſtified and ap- 
proved of what he had done; bur at the ſame 
time enjoyn'd him, not to puſh the Advantages 
he had got any further, but to march back the 
Army of France, into the Milaneze, fo ſoon as he 
had reſtor'd the Pico's to their Dominions ; there 
is reaſon to think, that Leu the 12 ought ei- 
ther to have improved his Succeſſes, till he had 
obliged 
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obliged the Pope to come to a reaſonable Accom- 
modation, or that he ought to have taken pro- 
per meaſures to appeaſe him. The middle way 
between theſe two, ſerves only to put off a 
Peace; which cannot be obtain'd, but either by 
a vigorous proſecution of the War againſt the 
Enemy, or by giving him the Satisfaction he re- 
quires, The Duke of Ferrara in the mean time 
made his Advantage of the defeat of the Ene- 
mies Army, by retaking all the little places they 
had taken from him, and being fatisfy'd that 
Albert Pio had done him ſeveral ill Offices at the 
Court of Rome, he ſeiz d upon his ſhare of the 
Sovereignty of Carpi. It will perhaps be ſome Sa- 
tisfaction to the Reader, to know what the fate of 
this Perſon was. After he had for a conſiderable 
time made different Figures in ah, ſometimes 
with the white Scarf, ſometimes with the red, 
at laſt he forſook his own Country, in which he 
could find no ſafe Retreat, by reaſon of the Fa- 
mily of Efe's Indignation agamſt him: Of all 
thoſe he had offended, he thought the French 
would be the moſt merciful, and the moſt capa- 
ble to forgive what was paſs d; he therefore re- 
tir'd to Paris, where he liv'd in no ſmall eſteem 
till the year 1535, and died then in the Habit of 
a Cordelier, in which he order'd that he ſhould 
be buried. He was interr'd in the great Con- 
vent of that Order, and there is {till to be ſeen in 
the Quire a brazen Statue of the Count of Carpi, 
which formerly ſtood over the place where he 
was buried. The Circumſtances of his Death, 
gave occaſion to the Wits of that time to ſay a- 
bundance of very ingenious things ; but to none 
of them more than Marot and Eraſmus, the latter 
of whom heartily hated the Count of Carpi. This 
Count had employed the laſt years of his Life in 
writing againſt the then new Opinions, and in 

| one 
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one of his Books he had ſeverely cenſured the 
Raillery that is ſcattered all over Eraſmm's Col- 
loquies; the indiſcretion and ill effect of which 
the Author himſelf muſt no doubt have been ſen- 
ſible of, conſidering the times in which he wrote 
and publiſh'd them. It is ſaid, that Eraſmus be- 
ing very much nettled at this Cenſure, though 
he knew that he deſerved it, took occaſion from 
the Circumſtances and Death of the Count of 
Carpi, to write that ingenious Satyr call'd Exequiæ 
Seraphice. _ 

The Citadel which Julius the 2d cauſed to be 
made at Bologna, did not hold out long: fo ſoon as 
it had ſurrendred, Vitfroſt, the Emperors Com- 
miſſary in Italy, warmly demanded that it ſnould 
be put into his Hands, as a Fort, as he preten- 
ded, of a Place that was an Imperial Fief. The 
Belognians fearing that there might a Juncture hap- 
pen, when they ſhould be obliged to give him 
Satisfaction in this Matter, and on the other 
hand, fearing that the King of France, who on 
many accounts, would find it convenient to have 
it in his poſſeſſion, might put Troops into it, 
immediately reſolved to raze it to the Ground; 
and the Reſolution was no ſooner taken, than 
twas executed. The People believing they ſhould 
lay the foundation of their Liberty upon the 
Ruines of this Citadel, wrought ſo hard Night 
and Day at the demoliſhing of it, that at the end 
of two Days, there was no footſteps of it to be 

ſeen on the Spot where it had ſtood, _. 
There happen'd none of thoſe Diſorders in Bo- 
logna, which the People had been threatn'd with 
in caſe the Bentivogl;i were reſtor'd to their for- 
mer Poſſeſſions and Authority. The Parties that 
were for and- againſt them, mutually embraced 
each other, and made mutnal promiſes to live 


together for the future like good Friends and 
Coun- 
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Countrymen. There was no Diſaſter but what 
happened to a Statue of Jalius the 24; he had 
order'd it to be ſet up in Honour of him, in the 
largeſt Square of the City, when he drove out 
the Bentivogli, and feiz'd upon the Poſſeſſions. 
The People having from a ſenſible Motive, con- 
ceivd an inveterate hatred and averſion againſt 
this Statue, threw it down, and broke it in pie- 
ces. The outward Air and Phyſiagnomy of Ju- 
lius, correſponded with the inward Temper and 
Diſpoſition of his Mind, both were proud and 
haughty, even to a degree of Wildneſs and Cru- 
elty. This Statue repreſented him ſtanding in 
the polture and habit of a Soldier, holding up 
however his right Hand towards Heaven, as if 
he were giving his Benediction. The Sculpter 
that made this Statue, was the famous Michaet 
Angelo, but whether it was by the character of 
the Hero, cr by the admirable taft of the Work- 
man, it was eaſy to perceive, that it imprinted 
more Terror, than it inſpired Devotion in thoſe 
that looked on it. It was no ſooner ſet up, than 
it gave Offence to the People of Bog, who 
very often defired to know whether it was to 
Bleſs or to Curſe them, that this terrible Statue 
ftretched out its hand towards Heaven; either 
for one or t'other, faid che Pope, when he heard 
how the People were muttering, according to 
the behavior of the By/3n0js, fo ſhall they be re- 
warded and punilh'd, | | 
The News of the loſs of Bologna, ſtruck Pope 
Julius the 2d to the Heart, this being the ſe- 
cond Town of the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, that 
he valued hiraſelf tor having reuniced. He en- 
deavour'd to comfort himſelf under this Diſaſter, 
by projecting new Schemes of War with the Ve- 


net ian Ambailador, but the grief he had con- 


ceiv'd for his late Misfortunes, had not lefc oft 
I's tot⸗ 
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tormenting him, when there happen'd an Acci- 
dent in his own Court enough to diftrat him 
quite. The Cardinal of Pavia had come to Ra- 
venna to juſtify himſelf to his Holineſs, and to 
declare himſelf from the malicious Report that 
was ſpread of him, as if the loſs of Bologna were 
owing either to his Negligence, or his Treache- 
ry. The Pope had before fully juſtified him in 
his own mind, becauſe upon the firſt News of 
that Event, he had concluded the Cardinal more 
guilty than really he could be; He therefore 
fent him word, that he would give him Au- 
dience ſo ſoon as they had dined together : The 
Duke of Urbino, the Pope's Nephew, having way- 
laid the Cardinal, as he was going to the Pope, 
fell upon him, and killed him with his own Hand, 
with a Dagger. Hiſtorians ſay, that this Prince 
was hurry'd on to commit this horrid Murder by 
Ambition; which is as able co puſh on thoſe 
who are Slaves to it to the greateſt exceſſes of 
Revenge, againſt thoſe whom they look upon 
as their Rivals, as any other Paſſion how violent 
ſoever. 

Such was the Grief that ſeiz d the Pope upon 
the News of this Aſſaſſination, that he could not 
forbear, expreſſing ic by unaffected Cries and 
Tears, he had loſt a Man in whom he intirely 
confided, and who was intirely devoted to his 
Service, and at a'time when he had the greateſt 
occaſion for faithful Servants, and what troubled 
him till more, was, that he could not avenge 
the Murther, ſince it was his own Nephew that 
had committed ir. There were thoſe however 
at that time, who were inclin'd to believe, that 
Julius the 2d being perſwaded of the Cardinal 
of Pavia's Treachery, had puſh'd the Duke of 
Urbino on to aſſaſſinate him; whatever truth 
there may be in this, we find the Pope _— 

im 
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him with it in a Dialogue between St. Peter and 
Fulius the 2d, that was publiſh'd immediately after 
this Pope's Death, as thoſe pretend, who has 
made the Collection of the Politica Imperiali of 
Goldaſt; but this Dialogue, ſuppoſing it publiſh'd 
at that time, deſerves no Credit; and the con- 
temporary Authors ſpeak of it with Indignation 
and Contempt ; Eraſmus who was thought to be 
the Author of it, becauſe of ſome former ſtrokes 
of his cenſorious Pen againtt the Court of Rome, 
diſown'd it, even with Execration, and won- 
der'd how any one could ſo far impoſe upon 
himſelf, as to think there was any thing of his 
Stile in it. He who wrote it, ſays Eraſmus, in the 
rſt Epiſtle of his Ninth Book, deſerves to be put 
into Bedlam, and he that publiſhed it ought to be hang d. 


This Satyr, upon which the moſt venemous Wri- 


tings of the laſt Age, have not been able to re- 
fine, in point of Malignity, ſufficiently bars all 
manner of Credit, by the hateful character of 
Rage and Fury that is imprinted on it; beſides, 
the Crime we have been ſpeaking of, being ſuch 
as none but an abandon'd Wretch could be guil- 
ty of, does not at all agree with the character of 
Fulius the 2d. This Pope, tis true, was a Man 
of a violent Temper, but not chargeable with 
ſuch blackneſs and littleneſs of Spirit; and as he 
was not capable of giving any ſuch cruel Or- 
ders, ſo neither would he have been able to con- 

tain his Joy, when he ſaw them executed to his 
mind. Had Fulius been perſwaded of the Car- 
dinal of Pavia's Treachery, his natural Temper 
would have obliged him to take him off as his 
Judge, and not as his Aſſaſſin; and as the Pope 
was his Maſter, ſo he would have order'd the 
common Executioner to do Juſtice upon him, 


Julius the 2d was accuſtomed to overlook Con- 
ſiderations much more powerful, than = 
5 which 
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which could be ſuppoſed to reſtrain and hindet 
him from doing himſelf Juſtice in a ſignal Man- 
ner; which was a thing that afforded him no 
{mall ſatisfaction in his Proſperity. 
The murder of the Cardinal of Pavia, made 
his abode at Ravenna inſupportable to him, and 
therefore after a very ſhort ſtay there, he return- 
ed to Rome. To compleat his Affliction, he had 
the mortification as he went through Rimini, to 
ſee a Placard ſet up, intimating the calling of a 
General Council, that was to be held at Pi/a in 
the Month of September following. 

When the Biſhop of Gurck left Bologna, he went 
directly to Milan, where after ſome Diſcourſe 
with the Malecontent Cardinal, it was agreed 
between them and him, in concert with the Mi- 
niſters of Lewis the 12th, that there ſhould be a 
General Council held at Piſa, in the Month of 
September following. Piſa was a neutral Town, 
and therefore the Pope could not with any rea- 
ſon alledge any ground of ſuſpition of it. It 
was not without difficulty, that the Florentines, 
who were Lords of Piſa, conſented to the hold- 
ing of a General Council there; and therefore 
they were obliged to engage ſolemnly not to 
ſuffer any the leaſt Violence to be done to any 
Perſon, that ſhould come there to aſſiſt at the 
geſſions of the Council; beſides, the good ſuc- 
ceſs of Counc*!. enat had been formerly held in 
Piſa, m Ion a happy Omen. . Piſa gave 
ar 52 wat Aftembly, that is call d the Coun- 
c iſe, which ought to make all Chriſtians 
entertain a particular favour and reſpect for it. 
So foon as this Council was reſolved on at Mi- 
tan, the Writs for Aſſembling it were diſperſed 
over all Chriſtendom. 

There were two Writs publiſh'd for the calling 
of this Aſſembly, one in the Name of the Em- 


peror, 
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peror, and the moſt Chriſtian King; and the o- 
ther in the Name of the Male- content Cardi- 
nals, who had retired to Milan. Theſe Deeds, 
which bear date on the 16:4 Day of May, and 
which, contain almoſt the very ſame things, de- 
clare, that the deſign of thole who call'd the 
Council, was to reform the Church, both in its 
Head and in ics Members ; and to puniſh thoſe 
notorious Crimes which had been committed by 
obſtinate and incorrigible Perſons, for a long 
time, to the great ſcandal of the Univerſal Church. 
The Rank, thoſe who call'd this Council, held in 
the Church, as its principal Members and Pro- 
tectors, gave a ſufficient Title to do it, as thoſe 
Writs ſay, conſidering what neceſſity there was 
to hold thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies from time to 


time, ſince there was no ground to hope that the 


Pope would ever call one. The Council of Con- 
ſtance being ſenſible of this Neceflity, did by a 
Decree ordain, That ten years after the Diſſolu- 
tion of one Council, another ſhould meet: This 
Term had been long expir'd, and ic was much 
more than ten years ſince there had been a Ge- 
neral Council held. Jalius the 24 had not only 
neglected to call one, but he had likewiſe often 
eluded the Motions that were made for hold- 
ing one, and had even broke all the Promiſes he 
had made with regard to this Matter. The Pope 
himſelf was ſummon'd to appear at the Council 
of Piſa, and that in a ftrain high enough, tho' 
very reſpectful. This is the Sum and Subſtance 
of thoſe Deeds, but for thoſe that have the cu- 
rioſity to read them, they may find them, with 
ſeveral other Pieces relating to the Council of 
Fiſa, in the firſt Volum of the Conſtitutions of 
Goldaſt. It is not the part of an Hiſtorian to de- 
termine, whether Maximilian and Lewis the 126, 


did well in calling this Council or not; howe- 
Fs Ver 
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ver that might be, if they were in a fault, the 


blame muſt lie at Fulius the 24's Door : By the 
Excommunications he had thundered out, in a 
quarrel where neither Points of Religion, nor 
the preſervation of the Rights and Dominions 
of the Church were concern'd, but which had 
been rais'd meerly for aſſerting Temporal Inte- 
tereſts, he ſhow'd them how dangerous a thing it 
was to intereſs Religion, and to employ his Spi- 
ritual Arms, where thoſe had nothing to do; 
but if Fuliys's Quarrel had been founded on Ju- 
ſtice, he ought to have endeavour'd to redreſs 
himſelf by ſuch means, as are allowable to all 
Sovereign Princes. 

On the other hand, Lewis the 12th ſhow'd the 
greateſt Conduct, as well as a true Chriſtian Spi- 
'rit, on this occaſion. Upon the firſt News he 
receiv'd of the defeat of the Pope's Army, he iſ- 
ſued out Orders over all his Dominions, ſtrictly 
forbidding all thoſe expreflions of publick Joy, 
which are uſual for Victories obtain d over an E- 
nemy. He declared on ſeveral Occaſions, and 
before all the World, that though the blame of 
the Quarrels that were then between him and 


the Court of Rome, was not to be charged on 


him, yet that he was heartily griev'd for the 
Advantages he had got over the Pope, and that 
he was fully diſpoſed to proſtrate himſelf at his 
Holineſſes Feet, provided his Humiliation could 
procure the Tranquility of Chriſtendom. He 
ſtedfaſtly perſiſted in this Purpoſe and Reſoluti- 
on, and expreſs'd the ſincerity of his Heart, by 


calling to Witneſs the adorable Name of the God 


of Arms, and ſwearing by the moſt ſolemn 
Feaſts that are celebrated in Honour of him; 
nor were Words the only proofs of his Sinceri- 
ty, for he plainly ſhow'd by his Actions, that he 


had ſaid nothing but what he firmly purpoſed to 
Per- 
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perform. The Orders he ſent to his General Tri- 
vulze, were more mild and moderate, than any 
of Fulius's Courtiers durſt venture to promiſe his 
Holineſs they would be ; we have told already, 
that the moſt Chriſtian King not only enjoin'd 
his General to forbear all Acts of Hoſtility a- 
gainſt the Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, but that he 
likewiſe ordered him to march back the French 
Army into the Dutchy of Milan. The more 
proſperous this Warlike Prince, who never eſ- 
pous'd an unjuſt Cauſe, was, the more Clemen- 
cy he ſhow'd his Enemies; but on the other hand, 
no Adverſity could oblige the other, for all his 
humble Names and Title, to abate any thing of 
his Haughtineſs and Pride, or to ſhow any Marks 
of remorſe for his many Injuſtices. 

One may — believe, that the King of 
France, in the Diſpoſition he then was, liften'd 
very readily to the Overtures of Accommodati- 
on that the Pope cauſed make him by the Am- 
baſſador of Scotland. He immediately ſent to 
Rome, a Perſon he put great confidence in, to 
hear ſuch Propoſals as the Pope would make; but 
ſo it was, that the more Deference and Reſpect 
the moſt Chriſtian King ſhow'd the Pope, the 
more inſolent he grew: He was too much puf- 
fed up by the meaſures that were obſerv'd with 
him, and by the Condeſcention that was ſhow'd 
him, in his low Circumſtances, to propoſe any 
Conditions that were tolerably reaſonable. In 
the mean time, Trivulxe, in obedience to his Ma- 
ſter's Orders, had march'd back the French Ar- 
my into the Milaneze, and had disbanded his In- 
fantry. The Bontivogli being Creatures of Lews 
the 12th. conform'd themſelves in every thing to 
the mind of their Patron; ſo far were they from 
committing any Hoſtilities on the Eccleſiaſtical 
Dominions, that they implored the fayour — 

the 
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the Pope, in as ſubmiſſive Terms, as if the Keys 
of their Native Country had been ſtill in his 
Hands. Thoſe Lords made an offer to his Holi- 
neſs, to own and acknowledge him for their 
Lord Paramount, and to hold the Fief of By- 
logna of him, in the ſame manner as their Ance- 
ſtors had held it of his Predeceſſors. 

When it was mov'd that the Negotiation ſhould 
be ſet on foot, which the Ambaſſador of Scot- 
land had propos'd, Julius the 2d propos'd ſuch 
Conditions as ſeem'd rather to come from an 
enrag'd Conqueror, than from a vanquiſh'd and 
humbled Prince. His Holineſs demanded that 
the Duke ot Ferrara ſhould yield up the points 
that were in diſpute between them; that he 
ſhould pay the ancient Acknowledgment of ten 
thouſand Crowns of Gold. That the Duke 
ſhould admit into his Capital City, an Officer 
who ſhould adminiſter Juſtice in the Pope's Name, 
in all affairs where their immediate Subjects 
ſhould be concern'd ; upon the ſame Terms that 
the Venetian Vidame had been receiv'd there be- 
fore the beginning of the preſent War. Final- 
ly, that the Duke of Ferrara thould be oblig'd 
to make a Donation to the Church of certain 
Lands that he poſſeſs'd in Romagna, as à private 
Perſon, Falius the 2d reſerv'd likewiſe a power 
to himſelf to add to theſe firſt Preliminary Pro- 
poſitions, what other Demands he ſhould think 

fit; his deſign was, not to be taken at his Word, 

but always to keep it in his power to continue 

or break off the Negotiation, as he ſhould find 

it convenient. He would not come to any Re- 

ſolution, either for Peace or War, till ſuch time 

as he ſhould know, how far the Catholick King 

would engage in his Quarrel: So ſoon as he was 

aſſur d that that Prince would eſpouſe his Inte- 

reſt without reſerve, he made the Demands 


which he had reſerved a power to himſelf, to 
| make 
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make in his Preliminary Propoſitions ; his chief 
deſign being to break off the Negotiation, thoſe 
archer Demands of his were ſo very exorbitant, 
that it was impoſſible to treat on that foot. The 
only anſwer France could make to the Pope's De- 
mands, was a poſitive and flat Denial: His Holi- 
neſs inſiſted on the Duke of Ferrara paying all 
the Charges of the War, and that Lewis the 1276 
ſhould abandon the Bentivogli. That the ſeve- 
rity of his Proceedings might correſpond with 
the inſolence of his Words, he Excommunica- 
ted the Bentixogli, and ſent Colonna at the Head of 
his ſhatter'd Army, which Trivu/ze's negligence 
had given him time to reaſſemble, to harraſs the 
Territories of Bologna, notwithſtanding that from 
the time of the Revolution, thole Dominions 
had been in a ſtate of Truce, or a ceſſation of 
Arms. Colonna ſoon found himſelf oblig'd to re- 
tire, and all the effect his Expedition had, was 
to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the Pope's Cha- 
racter. | ; 

Lewis the 12th therefore, notwithſtanding his 
good Intentions for procuring a Peace, was for- 
ced to continue the War, In this neceflity the 
Emperor's Friendſhip was abſolutely neceſfary to 
him, the better to engage this Prince not to 
refuſe it him, though there was no Obligation 
on him to lend him his Army to continue the 
War the Emperor was engag'd in with the Vene- 
tian, yet he ſent it to his Aſſiſtance, under the 
Command of La Paliſſe, who of all the French Of- 
ficers, was moſt in the Emperor's favour at that 
time. Lewis the 1270 had given the Office of 
Grand Maitre to Ia Paliſſe, upon the Death of 
Chaumont, and he kept it till Francis the 17's time, 
who oblig'd him to demit in favour of Boiſſa, and 
gave him the Battoon of a Marſhal of France in 
exchange for it. 
4 le Maxinilian 
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Maximilian was at this time at Inſprunck, at 
once full of vaſt Projects, and great Irreſolution. 
Sometimes he would go to Rome to make him- 
ſelf really Sovereign of the Romans; ſometimes 
he was for compleating his Conqueſts in the 
Terra Firma, before he undertook that Expediti- 
on. Whatever Reſolutions he took, the ill Con- 
dition his Finances were in, made it impoſſible 
for him to execute them; the only one of all 
his Projects that he put in execution, was to de- 
mand new Succors from Lewis the 12th. Thoſe 
Demands always involved the moſt Chriſtian 
King in new Troubles ; by granting them, he 
knew he ſhould drain his Coffers, and by refu- 
ſing them, he was ſure that Maximilian, who was 
of all Princes the readieſt to take ſudden Mea- 
ſures, would, to the ruin of the affairs of France, 
ſtrike up an Accommodation, in one day, with 
its moſt irreconcileable Enemies. If on the o- 
ther hand, we reflect on the Jarrs that were then 
between the Pope and the King of Arragon, a na- 
tural, but diſmal Conſequence of the League of 
Cambray, we muſt needs confeſs, that the Vene- 
tians judged very tight, when they laid it down 
as a Principle, that it was not the intereſt of the 
Princes to ſign that League, and that they fail- 
ed in their Judgment, when they concluded from 
that Principle, that thoſe Princes would never 
ſign it. 8 
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